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AbeBard® ¥oflflaEwaB. Ph.B>. 

School principals are challenged to 
create the climate, structures and practices 
for academic success of all students. A 
new principal in a school with a high 
percentage of English language learners 
and a campus considered academically 
low-performing may be especially 
challenged to create that climate. 

As a new principal, your school is 
familiar. The campus has a turbulent past, 
has had a reshuffling of staff, and needs a 
new beginning for students who expect 
educational equity and excellence and a fair 
chance to graduate from high school and 
college. You are expected to employ 
innovative school reform initiatives adapted 
to address English language learners, who 
nationally still remain a most academically 
neglected and shortchanged group of 
students. You will be faced with the critical 
task of achieving equity-based educational 
excellence and a challenge to balance 
instruction that prepares all students for 
state criterion and achievement tests and 
teaches a curriculum that is comprehensive 
and more encompassing. Many principals 
are faced with similar situations. 

The purpose of this article is to 
provide principals with a framework for 
executing research-based changes and 
provide suggestions and procedures for 
achieving these changes. First, this article 
gives a synthesis of the literature of what 
works in schools with high concentrations 
of English language learners. Second, this 
article discusses key challenges that 
principals face in campuses with these 
demographics. Third, it provides some 



insights on how to frame responses to 
these challenges. 

Gifts UGeratae 

Successful campuses “talk the walk” 
(articulating what needs to be done) and 
“walk the talk” (doing what should be 
done). These campuses evolve in academic 
environments that are determined to 
succeed and have no excuses for anything 
less than success. They use and teach in 
English and the native language. These 
campuses embrace a philosophy that 
values what English language learners 
bring to the school - another language, 
another culture and a set of unique 
experiences that are not part of the 
mainstream. Successful campuses capitalize 
on students’ language and culture and 
consider them national assets that should 
be preserved and utilized. 

Principals of these campuses are 
informed about the most recent knowledge 
of linguistic, cognitive and social 
development of English language learners. 
These principals have been able to 
neutralize or circumvent the effects of 
contextual issues (poverty, violence, etc.) 
within families and communities on the 
quality of education and achievement 
outcomes of English language learners. 

The box on Pages 8 and 9 is a 
checklist that elaborates on the research- 
based attributes that contribute to school 
and student success. Key indicators of 
school success are categorized by 10 
attributes and may be used as the 
Challenges - continued on page 2 
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Challenges - continued from page l 
framework on which to bui Id a blueprint for 
change. This blueprint is framed in school 
improvement plans that have been 
developed after consultation with personnel 
at institutions of higher education, teachers, 
parents and community members. 

ChalDeroses Dim Firaimiiirog a 
[$|ye[p™ti 1 top Charon ® 

Principals assigned the responsibility 
of turning around a campus that has been 
struggling with academic low performance 
and a negative image in the minds of the 
major stakeholders in the community are 
faced with complex and difficult challenges. 
Below is a list of these challenges and a 
discussion of successful strategies that 
have been used to create the change 
opportunities conducive to student 
success. Student achievement and success 
in other school endeavors are central to 
any vision and strategy used to guide 
school reform efforts. 

Challenge 1: Improve the school 
climate. The climate that surrounds the 
instruction of English language learners 
must be positive, encouraging, and inviting 
for teachers, students and their families. A 
sense of optimism and commitment must 
prevail. Administrators and teachers can 
communicate high expectations to students, 
including English language learners, and 
can show particular manifestations of high 
expectations. 

Some schools do this by creating 
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banners that convey high expectations in 
both English and the native language. One 
school had a banner that read: “Only 
apathy will stop us from reaching the 
highest star [ Solo la indiferencia nos 
puede parar de lograr la met a mas alta]. ” 
This banner was on the school marquee 
and would be placed at the entrance of each 
wing. Furthermore, teachers were asked to 
discuss with students each morning what 
this meant. Teachers and students 
collaboratively would identify their goal for 
that day. Families received training from the 
school on ways to set and communicate 
high expectations for students. Whenever 
the school failed to reach its goal, the focus 
was not on finding an excuse but on how to 
adjust the instruction. 

In a study by The Charles A. Dana 
Center at The University of Texas at 
Austin, Successful Texas Schoolwide 
Programs, the authors outline their findings 
around seven themes. One theme, “No 



Excuses,” describes how, in spite of 
numerous obstacles and difficult odds, 
teachers and administrators are able to do 
what they feel is needed in order for 
students to be successful. A task for the 
principal is to get teachers, administrators, 
families and communities together to 
develop a vision that is inclusive of all 
students. Non-negotiable at these meetings 
are the following ideas: Strive high; Every 
student has the potential; No excuses; Si se 
puede [Yes, it’s possible] (Lein et al, 1 997). 

A diversity of languages and cultures 
in the school was validated through 
various cultural celebrations and integrating 
English language learners in as many 
classes as possible. For example, at the first 
staff meeting of the year, the principal made 
it a point to talk about the different 
languages and cultures represented at the 
campus. Part of the principal’s message 
was to use this campus asset and capitalize 
on it by discussing in teacher meetings and 
classes the benefits of diversity. Students 
were provided an option to learn another 
language. In this particular case, a 
paraprofessional who was a teacher in 
Mexico but did not have certain related 
credentials in the United States was hired 
to teach Spanish. Each class had at least 45 
minutes a week of Spanish language 
instruction. 

Challenge 2: Establish and nurture 
human relationships among educators, 
teachers and administrators, among 

Challenges - continued on page 7 
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The IDRA Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program is a cross-age tutoring program 
designed to reduce the number of students 
who drop out of school. The innovative 
program was developed by IDRA in 1 984 in 
San Antonio. The Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program places secondary students who 
are considered at risk of dropping out of 
school as tutors of elementary students, 
enabling the older students to make a 
difference in the younger students’ lives. 
With a growing sense of responsibility and 
pride, the tutors stay and do better in 
school. The program supports them with 
positive recognition and instruction. 

The program has primarily operated 
in schools in the United States. Through 
special circumstances, IDRA is 
implementing it in England and, most 
recently, in Brazil. 

A few years ago a number of leaders 
from public and private institutions did not 



come together to launch a new product or 
to create a new alliance to improve the 
standing of their respective organizations. 
Instead, they came together to improve, in a 
very tangible way, the educational 
opportunities of youth in at-risk situations 
in Brazil by implementing the IDRA 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program. 

She SpasElliaira Sdhi@@l Contend 
A guiding principle of the program is 
that it be carried out in a socio-cultural and 
educational context that integrates 
seamlessly into each specific educational 
system and that, at the same time, it retains 
its intrinsic philosophical base of valuing. 
Given the vastly difference in educational 
systems in the United States and Brazil, this 
position required the implementation 
process in Brazil to proceed with the 
greatest care at all levels. As in all program 
schools, an implementation team guides 



the program. Team members include school 
principals, counselors, teachers, and IDRA 
staff and/or consultants. Following are 
some of the considerations the team in 
Brazil faced in order to operate the program 
appropriately there. 

First, the implementation team 
embraced afresh approach to the adaptation 
of program materials to local conditions. 
This required a thorough revision of 
existing materials (student materials and 
implementation guides) to ensure that the 
language usage was appropriate to present- 
day Brazilian Portuguese. Also, a concerted 
effort was made to ensure that the words, 
terms and phrases used actually captured 
the meaning and intention of the program, 
as applicable to Brazilian culture and the 
educational system. This required both a 
deep understanding of the program and 
knowledge of Brazilian Portuguese and the 
Brazilian educational system. 

Second, the team weighed unique 
considerations for selecting which schools 
would participate. Team members visited 
several interested schools and interviewed 
personnel. The schools that made it to the 
program were those in which the 
administrators and teachers were: (a) very 
strong, active leaders; (b) committed to the 
program philosophy - all students are 
valuable , none is expendable ; and (c) 
strongly connected to the school 
neighborhood and community. This 
provided an appropriate environment for 
the program to operate. The team selected 
two schools, one in Rio de Janeiro and 
another in Sao Paulo. 

Third, traditionally, the Coca-Cola 
Valued Youth Program is a between- 
schools program, with students from a 
middle or high school tutoring students at a 
nearby elementary school. In Brazil, the 
program was adapted to local conditions 
by developing a within-school model as the 
most appropriate type. Primary schools in 
Brazil typically have students from first to 
eighth grade. Therefore, students of the 
higher-grade levels (six through eight) 
tutored lower grade level students within 
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Valuing Youth - continued from page 3 
the same school. The highest number of 
school desertions (or dropouts) in Brazil 
are found in the sixth through eighth 
grades. 

Finally, because of various socio- 
economic issues, including late school 
entrance, irregular school attendance and 
high incidence of retention, general over- 
agedness is a common occurrence in Brazil. 
Students in the first and second grades 
may well be 10 or 1 1 years old. Students in 
the seventh and eighth grades may be 18, 
1 9 or 20 years old. Given the advanced age 
of both groups, special care was given to 
the pairing of tutors and tutees. The 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program in the 
United States includes adult supervision as 
one of its core components. In the Brazilian 
environment, this was emphasized even 
more, and the presence of the teacher 
coordinators, other teachers and parents 
during program activities was always very 
important. 

Operator the Proclaim] 

The Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program 
is a comprehensive approach that deeply 
transforms the relationships of all the 
participants within their own group, among 
the groups, and of each participant with 
himself or herself. 

The Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program 
is made up of five instructional strategies 
that are intimately related to the tutors’ 
activities: classes for student tutors, 

tutoring sessions, field trips, role modeling 
and student recognition. The program also 
has five support strategies that are related 
to the adult activities to support program 
implementation and evaluation processes: 
curriculum, coordination, staff enrichment, 
parent involvement and program evaluation. 

To facilitate implementation, there is 
a checklist for each of these 10 strategies 
that includes five to 20 steps or elements. 
Some elements are critical to the program’s 
success regardless of the location. Others 
are considered important or desirable 
based on the school setting. 

IDRA conducts an evaluation each 
year for each participating site that 
measures the program’s impact as well as 
its implementation. During the first year 
that the program was in Brazil, the pilot 
phase, the elements for the instructional 
and support strategies were carried out 
successfully. The implementation team 
clearly placed appropriate emphasis on the 
O ;al elements. 
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Some aspects of the program were 
not implemented fully for two reasons: 
program adaptation and limited resources. 
Materials, curriculum and some activities 
were adapted or developed at the same time 
the program was being implemented. This 
is understandable and was expected. The 
most important limiting factor was the lack 
of resources for less critical activities, 
which, nonetheless, form part of the 
program. 

For example, the schools in Brazil did 
not have resources for a number of 
recommendations the program has for an 
optimal family involvement component. 
These recommendations include having a 
family liaison and outreach workers, 
providing transportation for parents to 
meetings and special events, providing 
child care for parents attending school 
functions, and giving stipends to parents 
attending training sessions. It is important 
to underscore, however, that the core 
elements of the family involvement strategy 
were implemented at a 1 00 percent level for 
the program as a whole and for each school. 

This extremely successful 
implementation also was demonstrated by 
the commitment shown by all stakeholders 
involved as seen by the following 
highlights. 

• Students sometimes tutored more than 
the required four hours per week and 
spent a significant amount of time in 
other program activities and interacting 
with program staff. Tutors developed a 
strong connection with their teacher 
coordinators, whom they came to see as 
mentoring adults who they could 
consult for anything, including personal 
matters. 

• The implementation team set up an 
important innovation of having a 
student leader for the whole tutor group. 
This tutor leader assisted the teacher 
coordinator with coordinating tutoring 



activities and sometimes served as a 
conduit between the tutors and the 
teacher coordinators in difficult matters. 

• Teachers recognized tutor participation 
and took these activities into account 
for their final assessment. The review of 
the program’s key elements and their 
strong relationship with the 
recommended Brazilian curricular 
guidelines provided a rationale for these 
teachers to perform this operation 
within a theoretical framework. 

• Tutors received more than 50 tutoring 
classes during the program pilot phase. 
This was a combination of the regular 
program weekly classes for tutors and 
additional informal classes provided by 
the teacher coordinators to ensure tutor 
preparation. This is a significant number 
considering that the program only 
requires 30 classes. 

• Participation by all parties was 
exemplary. The principals, teacher 
coordinators, other teachers, tutors and 
tutees joined for the field trips, attended 
the guest speaker conversations, and 
actively participated in project meetings 
and evaluation focus groups. 

• Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program 
schools hold a recognition event at the 
end of each year to celebrate the tutors’ 
contributions and achievements. The 
end-of-year event in Brazil was a whole 
community affair, with participation 
from the school neighborhoods, 
Coca-Cola Brazil, PANAMCO/Spal, the 
Secretary of Education, the entire 
school, and families of the tutors, tutees 
and other students. 

Successful Results 

The evaluation of the Coca-Cola 
Valued Y outh Program at each participating 
school is an integral component of the 
program. It allows implementation teams to 
find deviations from the expected results 
and to plan appropriate adjustments. 

Focus group interviews and personal 
interviews of participants in Brazil were 
extremely positive. School personnel, 
parents and tutors gave the program much 
praise. School staff were surprised at the 
extraordinary effects the program had on 
the tutors, especially improved discipline, 
self-concept, dedication to their 
education goals, and renewing their views 
about life and its possibilities for the future. 
(These are the same adults who just a few 
months ago had serious doubts about the 
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IDRA Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program in Brazil, 1999 School Year 









Total# 


Tutors Completing 


Completion 


Tutors Dropping 


Dropout 


City 


Tutors 


Tutees 


ofStudents 


the Program 


Rate 


Out of School 


Rate 


Sao Paulo 


25 


75 


100 


22 


88% 


1 


4% 


Rio de Janeiro 


25 ■ 


75 


100 


25 


100% 


0 


0% 


Total 


50 


150 


200 


47 


94% 


1 


2% 


Tutors’ Gender 






Tutor Grade Level 




Tutors’ Age 




Male 


42.6% 




Sixth 


61.7% 




Average 


15 


Female 


57.4% 




Seventh 


27.7% 




Range 1 3 to 20 








Eighth 


10.6% 
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Valuing Youth - continued from page 4 

future possibilities of these students.) 

Parents attributed the program with 
saving their children from the perils of the 
streets and instilling in them a renewed 
commitment to their education, families and 
society. The program was instrumental in 
creating a more constructive relationship 
between schools and parents. 

One principal stated: 

Before the program, parents would 
come to my office to complain about 
problems with the school. Now many 
of these same parents come to the 
school to thank us for the opportunity 
offered to their children in the 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program. 

IDRA completed four case studies of 
tutors who were selected because they 
overcame difficult challenges and excelled 
in their roles as tutors, in their academic 
performance and in their private lives. In 
several hours of candid conversations, 
these tutors explained the changes in their 
lives in the context of family, school and 
friendships. They showed a deep sense of 
humanity as they gained new perspectives 
for what is really important to them in life. 

One tutor said that before 
participating in the program he was never 
concerned with the children living on the 
streets, now he has decided that one of his 
goals in life is to create an organization to 
help these children. 

Another tutor expressed her hopes 
for her tutees, “I hope that the tutees will 
grow up and one day we will all meet, and I 
will be very happy to know that they grew 
up with my help” 

In addition to the qualitative 
U* 




measures, IDRA examines quantitative 
measures collected on a pre-test and post- 
test basis. These measures include tutor 
self-concept, attitudes toward school, 
desire to graduate and final year grades. 
The box above shows a profile of the 
students participating in the program. 

Fifty tutors and 150 tutees in two 
schools participated in the first year in 
Brazil . The program completion rate among 
tutors was 94 percent. The dropout rate for 
the tutors was only 2 percent. These results 
were similar to those in the United States. 

There were slightly more girls (57.4 
percent) than boys (42.6 percent) who 
participated in the program. Most tutors 
were enrolled in the sixth grade (61.7 
percent), with 27.7 percent in the seventh 
grade and 10.6 percent in the eighth grade. 
The tutor average age was 1 5 and ranged 
from 1 3 to 20 years old. 

The pre-test and post-test analysis 
showed that the qualitative perceptions 
held by school staff, parents and tutors 
were completely justified. The tutors made 
significant gains in most aspects . of their 
personal and academic lives. The teacher 
coordinators and the tutors’ teachers were 
asked to evaluate the tutors at the 
beginning and the end of the school year. 
They evaluated the tutors in three general 
areas: behavior, relationships and 

academics. They also evaluated the tutors 
through 1 5 concepts, from self-concept to 
desire to graduate. 

Pre-test and post-test ratings 
increased significantly (p < .05) in all the 
three general areas and in 14 out of the 15 
concepts. Statistically significant 
improvements were registered in tutors’ 



self-concept, future goals, discipline, 
hygiene and dress, and attendance. 
Statistically significant improvements also 
were registered in tutors’ ability to socialize 
into their school environment and with 
schoolmates; and their relationships with 
teachers, parents, administrators and 
counselors. Finally, statistically significant 
improvements were registered in tutors’ 
academic achievement, interest in school 
and interest in class. 

The tutees’ teachers were asked to 
evaluate the tutees at the beginning and 
end of the school year using a similar but 
more simplified instrument. They evaluated 
the tutees in the same three general areas of 
behavior, relationship and academics. The 
tutees were evaluated through nine discrete 
concepts, from self-concept to interest in 
class. 

Statistically significant gains were 
determined in eight out of nine survey 
concepts: self-concept, attendance, 

hygiene and dress, ability to socialize into 
the school environment and with 
schoolmates, academic achievement, 
interest in school and interest in class. 

The analysis shows that all the 
students - tutors and tutees - experienced 
a profound and positive change in their 
lives as a result of their participation in the 
program. 

In addition, impressive gains were 
obtained in tutors’ academic performance. 
In the Sao Paulo school, tutors’ passing 
rate after participating in the program 
improved from 64 percent to 91 percent. In 
the Rio de Janeiro school, the improvement 
was from 60 percent to 96 percent. 
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Valuing Youth - continued from page 5 

Reflection 

Clearly, the Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program in Brazil represented a turning 
point for these tutors, their families and the 
schools. The program also affected the 
implementation team deeply. As a result, 
the program has expanded from two 
schools during the pilot phase, to five 
schools during its second year and to 
seven schools for its third year (2001 
school year). By the year 2002, the program 
will have 1 I schools in at least four cities in 
Brazil. By all accounts, the program has 
been a great success. 

Following are reflections and 
discussions resulting from my experience 
as a member of the implementation team. 
They further elaborate the reasons behind 
such an extraordinary success in 
intercultural, international collaboration for 
the educational improvement of students 
who once were considered at risk of 
dropping out of school. 

One crucial aspect was the 
commitment to respecting both the local 
culture and the program's basic valuing 
philosophy. From the very beginning, it 
was clear that the people involved would 
have to learn from each other. The IDRA 
team members learned about the Brazilian 
socio-cultural and educational environment, 
specifically the conditions of the schools 
where the program would be implemented. 
It was important to be patient, be flexible, 
allow people to learn at their own pace, and 
be ready to move to the next level when the 
situation demanded it. 

The Brazilian team members learned 
about the program, about the valuing 
philosophy (a rather counter-intuitive 
approach to education), and about the 
need to review these concepts again and 
again. Often one understands these 
concepts at an intellectual level but 
continues to apply the traditional deficit 
model in practice. Through frank 
discussions and a real commitment to make 
the program work for the students, all team 
members learned to better communicate 
with each other and to understand each 
other at a deeper level. 

It was critical to select the right 
schools for the pilot phase. In Brazil, as in 
the United States, the schools are a 
reflection of their society. Therefore, there 
is great disparity among them. The 
selection team was able to pinpoint schools 
that were very poor, serving students 
O >g from nearby favelas - extremely 
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poor neighborhoods - that at the same time 
were led by flexible, pro-active and very 
engaged leaders. The principals and 
teacher coordinators made the program 
their own. In fact, they were the principal 
force behind the program adaptation and 
the development of new materials. They 
saw the program as a raw jewel - very 
precious in its intrinsic value but needing 
to be molded and polished, and they did 
just that. The result was a sparkling jewel. 
And the work is not finished. The program 
continues to be adapted and materials 
continue to be developed as the program 
expands to new schools. 

Providing the appropriate support 
was extremely important. The IDRA team 
traveled to Brazil often, at least four times a 
year, to provide staff training, help with the 
school selection, participate in 
implementation team meetings with the 
school staff, and hold general strategic 
planning meetings with the partners. 
Members of the Brazilian team traveled to 
the United States for a variety of purposes, 
including observing tutoring and visiting 
with school staff where the program is 
operating. Between the visits, support 
happened continuously through electronic 
means, including e-mail, telephone and 
video conferences, and through electronic 
group (e-group) communications. Thus, 
the team used modem technology to 
further the program goals. 

The Brazilian team members are 
meticulous record keepers. Although most 
educational programs in their schools did 
not have the rigorous evaluation of the 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program, they 
embraced it and appreciated its value. This 
perspective made it easy for the team to 
conduct implementation and evaluation 
simultaneously, which is the intention of 
the program. In this way, the team was able 
to pinpoint deviations early and correct 
them and, as shown in this article, collect 
important data about the program’s 
effectiveness. The evaluation instruments 
and procedures were also refined over time. 
Thus, the program has a strong evaluation 
component both in theory and, more 
importantly, in practice. 

Of paramount importance was the 
commitment at all levels and the strong 
support from philanthropic institutions, 
non-profit organizations and the private 
sector. The Coca-Cola Foundation in the 
United States, Coca-Cola Brazil in Rio de 
Janeiro, and PANAMCO/Spal in Sao Paulo 
provided extraordinary support to the 
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program financially, by paying for all 
aspects of program implementation and 
activities. They also provided staff from 
these companies who spent a significant 
amount of their own time as integral parts of 
the implementation team, an unparalleled 
commitment we had not often seen before. 

One aspect of the program, often 
sited by Brazilian teachers as extremely 
novel, is its strong and comprehensive 
interconnected strategies. The Coca-Cola 
Valued Youth Program has more than 50 
small and large elements that are assembled 
in a seamlessly interconnected network. 
Although some elements are more important 
than others, each plays an important 
function. The more the team members 
learned about the program, the more they 
marveled at its wonderful structure and 
delicate interconnections. 

On August 19, 1998, during the 
ceremony to sign the contract between the 
Coca-Cola Company and the Brazilian 
Ministry of Education, the Minister, Dr. 
Paulo Renato Souza, recalled a question a 
youngster once asked him during his 
participation in a television program. 
“Minister,” the child asked, “why are there 
good schools and bad schools?” He 
responded that the difference is that the 
good schools have support from all the 
community - the parents, the local and 
national governments, the private sector 
and the non-profit sector. The Coca-Cola 
Valued Youth Program in Brazil is an 
excellent example of how a community, 
including international partners, have 
gotten together to create good schools, 
schools that value all children. 



Montes, F. Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program Pilot Phase Report: Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil (San 
Antonio, Texas: Intercultural 

Development Research Association, 

2000). 

Robledo Montecel, M. “IDRA Coca-Cola 
Valued Y outh Program - Model Dropout 
Prevention Program,” IDRA Newsletter 
(San Antonio, Texas: Intercultural 

Development Research Association, 
October 2000). 

Felix Montes, Ph.D., is the IDRA 
technology coordinator and a research 
associate in the IDRA Division of 
Evaluation Research. Comments and 
questions may be directed to him via e- 
mail at contact@idra.org. 
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Challenges - continued from page 2 

educators and students, and among 
educators and families. Goldenberg and 
Sullivan describe leadership as the 
“cohesion that makes the other elements 
and components” of a program work 
together to create positive change (1994). 
Principals are charged with the task of 
establishing and nurturing relationships 
that collectively can have an impact on the 
quality of a transitional bilingual education 
program in a school. The issue of 
relationships cannot be underestimated as 
a potent factor in creating an environment 
conducive to learning. 

In 1992, the Institute for Education 
and Transformation at Claremont Graduate 
School issued a report of research involving 
four culturally diverse schools that 
demonstrate the power that human 
relationships have on keeping and engaging 
students in school. Sergiovanni summarizes 
these findings around seven themes, each 
stressing the importance of caring 
relationships based on mutual respect and 
trust (1994). Furthermore, each theme 
relates some of the problems that emerge 
when such relationships are nonexistent or 
weak. Lessons learned from the study 
include the following. 

* Student depression and hopelessness 
are the byproducts of poor relationships 
between educators and students. 
Schools must emphasize the importance 
of creating a partnership relationship 
with students and families based on a 
desire and commitment to make education 
work for students. 

* Students are conscious of race, culture 
and class issues and seek to know and 
understand each other’s culture. Schools 
must address these issues as part of the 
curriculum and consider them in planning 
and delivering instruction. 

• Students seek adult guidance from 
teachers and parents and desire to talk 
about values and beliefs. The myth that 
poor families have radically different 
values is debunked by this study. 

• Schools usually do not view these 
critical human relationships with much 
seriousness. Principals should revisit 
their campuses and study the 
relationships that prevail relative to the 
implementation of a transitional bilingual 
education program. If any of the 
answers to the following questions is 
no, it is critical that some form of 
intervention occur. The questions are: 

O Do all teachers feel a responsibility 
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for the academic achievement of 
English language learners? 

• Have you created a “community of 
mind” as reflected in a shared vision 
and expectations of English language 
learners? 

• Does your faculty consider 
community people and families of 
students as assets that must be 
tapped to form partnerships with 
school people to design and deliver 
the best education possible for all 
students? 

Other related challenges to the 
principal include: (1) creating an impetus 
and a vision of success without boundaries; 
(2) nurturing exemplary educational 
environments that promote academic 
success and a safe, orderly and caring 
environment; (3) leveraging funding to 
gamer necessary resources; (4) establishing 
and consistently nurturing a “sense of 
family”; and (5) providing opportunities for 
staff, students and the community to 
celebrate their successes. 

Challenge 3: Provide opportunities 
for collaborative planning and designing 
curriculum and lessons. Sergiovanni 
describes the context of a request for 
collaborative planning, “Ambivalence 
between the value of individualism and the 
need for community accounts for our 
discomfort whenever someone suggests 
that teaching practice become more 
collective” (1994). The fact that successful 
schools for English language learners 
require some degree of collaborative 
planning presents a challenge for principals. 

Experience has shown that, although 
learning communities exist in most schools, 
the benefits of communities that were 
formed with some trepidation are minimal. 
Principals must face this challenge by 
allowing time for groups of teachers to 
define the role of the committee and its 
members and to establish rules that 
support partnerships. 

Principals must set the example, 
provide ample opportunities for 
communities to form, celebrate successes 
of communities, provide support to fledgling 
ones and guard the concept constantly. 

Challenge 4: Provide staff 

development opportunities on effective 
teaching strategies. High expectations is a 
key training area and is perhaps one of the 
hardest areas to address through 
professional development activities. 
August and Hakuta affirm by 
acknowledging, “One important way to 




raise teacher expectations is to raise 
student achievement by helping teachers 
acquire skills and knowledge needed to be 
more successful with students, rather than 
exhorting teachers to raise their 
expectations” (1997). The need to provide 
professional development opportunities 
that are closely associated with the 
instructional design or model cannot be 
overemphasized. Topics include specific 
learning and metacognitive strategies, 
cooperative learning and thematic units in 
the native language and English. 

Most of the literature on effective 
bilingual programs document teaching 
practices that have been observed in 
classrooms where English language learners 
succeed academically. For example, Collier 
identifies three major themes: (1) highly 
interactive classrooms, (2) problem-solving 
activities, and (3) inquiry and discovery 
learning activities (1995). Zehler augments 
this list to include a predictable environment, 
active participation in meaningful and 
challenging tasks, and providing support 
for understanding ( 1 994). 

Challenge 5: Recruit competent 
teachers who are sensitive and capable to 
teach all student populations. Recruiting 
teachers who have their heart in the right 
place and are well informed on the most 
recent research on effective instructional 
practices is at the core of the problem. 
Principals in successful schools “kept their 
ear to the ground” and always identified 
teachers who demonstrated the will and the 
competency to implement quality bilingual 
education programs. 

Cardenas and Cardenas make the 
following recommendations about staffing 
a bilingual education program (1977). First, 
staff must be informed of and acknowledge 
the unique characteristics of language- 
minority students. Second, staff 
differentiation is an alternative to 
adequately staffing a bilingual program. 
Third, the program must embark a massive 
retraining of teachers that includes “regular” 
teachers. Last, there should be a program 
for lateral and upward mobility of bilingual 
education staff. 

Challenge 6: Provide guidance to 

Challenges - continued on page 10 
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Checklist of Attributes that Contribute to School and Student Success 

Conducive Environment 

• Values and celebrates student linguistic and cultural diversity (Lein, Johnson and Ragland, 1997; Ogbu and Matute-Bianchi, 1986). 

• Values all students, communicates high expectations (Lein, Johnson and Ragland, 1997; Villarreal and Solis, 1998). !: 

• Integrates instructional program and all students in the overall school operation (Berman et al., 1995; McLoed, 1996; Tikunoff et al., 1991). 

Spirited and Determined Leadership 

• Supports educational equity and excellence for all students (Carter and Chatfield, 1986; Lucas, Henze and Donato, 1990). 

• Imparts a sense of urgency for maintaining high academic standards for all students (Lein, Johnson and Ragland, 1997). - 

• Nurtures and sustains a family environment that is inclusive of parents, students and teachers (McLoed, 1996). 

• Expects and exerts pressure to excel (Goldenberg and Sullivan, 1 994). 

Dedicated and Knowledgeable Staff 

• All staff members “walk the talk” and team up to excel in the bilingual education program. 

• Teachers consistently receive training and are provided technical assistance when the need arises. 

• Teachers receive training that is aligned with the instructional plan prepared for English language learners (Milk, Mercado and Sapiens, 1992). 

• Teachers are equipped with strategies and techniques consistent with phonetic and meaning-based approaches. 

• Recruitment procedures are strict and seek the best qualified staff for the bilingual education staff (Maroney, 1998). 

• Teachers demonstrate a commitment to make education work for English language learners. 

• Teachers receive training and know how to assess areas of student needs and plan instruction accordingly. 

Partnering with Community and Families 

• Relationships with the community and families go beyond just helping at school; they are characterized by a strong desire to get parents 
involved in the educational process (Robledo Montecel et al., 1993). 

Community and families are perceived as assets that should be capitalized on and integrated into the school resources in a manner that values 
and seeks their contributions. 

• Families play a key role in promoting the cognitive and academic development of their children, and their contributions should be coordinated 
and integrated into the learning environment (Montemayor, 1997). 

• Schools care for the welfare of families by providing opportunities to access various social services available in the community. 

• Schools and families join forces to advocate children’s rights (Robledo Montecel et al., 1993). 

Accessible Learning Environment 

• Schools use a diversity of teaching approaches to ensure that all children have access to learning in the most efficient and effective manner 
(Lucas, Henze and Donato, 1990). 

• The learning environment is modified in a number of ways to accommodate the varying needs of English language learners (Berman et al 
1995). 

• Classroom teachers use family and community’s “funds of knowledge” to base and enrich instruction. 

Program and Curriculum Alignment 

• Schools have a clear understanding of levels of language and content instruction and use these levels for instructional planning to facilitate 
transition and efficient progress (Berman et al., 1995). 

• Teachers from different grade levels produce and implement a seamless curriculum that flows uninterrupted (McLoed, 1996). 

• Goals and objectives for the bilingual program flow from the mainstream curriculum; learning standards are not lowered. 

• Schools support students exiting from the bilingual program and transitioning to the mainstream curriculum, and schools address obstacles 
that could lead to failure in the mainstream program. 

Capitalizing on Students 9 Language and Cultural Resources 

• Schools celebrate and value a diversity of languages and cultures as community assets and valuable to the national interest (Lucas and Katz 
1994). 

• Schools acknowledge the power of the first language in learning English faster and more effectively (Moll and Diaz, 1985). 

Inclusive and Comprehensive Curriculum 

• The curriculum is balanced to ensure that its literacy program develops basic and higher order thinking skills (McLoed, 1996). 

• Teaching approaches are eclectic, customizing instruction with phonetic and meaning-based approaches (Adams and Bruck, 1995; Purcell- 
Gates, 1996). 

Schools ensure that reading comprehension and writing skills are developed in the strongest language and provide opportunities to 
demonstrate their transfer in English (Wong-Fillmore et al., 1985). 

• Instruction of skills and concepts addressed in the state-mandated test or standardized tests receive special attention through explicit skill 
instructional activities. 

• Time is allocated specifically for explicit basic and higher order thinking skills instruction; time schedules vary accordingly (Escamil la, 1 994). 

• Teachers provide opportunities for student-initiated and student-directed learning activities. 

• Teachers relate instruction to practical and meaningful student experiences (Pease-Alvarez, Garcia and Espinosa, 1991). 

• English language learners have access to grade-level content; curriculum is not watered down (McLoed, 1996). 

Instructional Practices and Strategies 

Teachers use periodic, systematic and multiple student assessment measures to inform the instructional decision-making process (Valdez- 
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Checklist of Attributes... (<on't) 

Pierce and O’Malley, 1992). 

• Assessment is conducted in the student’s native language and English when appropriate (McCollum, 1999). 

• Student assessment results are discussed and used collaboratively with other teachers to plan and coordinate instruction (McCollum, 1999). 

• Successful classrooms use cooperative and collaborative approaches to learning (Calderon, Hertz-Lazarowitz and Slavin, 1 996). 

• Teachers build-in redundancy in critical skills areas (Saunders et al., 1998). 

• Ample opportunities are provided for English language learners to hear adults who are native language speakers at both the social and academic 
levels (Calderon, Hertz-Lazarowitz and Slavin, 1996; Gersten, 1996). 

• Students are provided opportunities for interaction with English-speaking peers (McLoed, 1996). 

• Questioning strategies require students to clarify and expand on understanding of text (Gersten, 1996). 

• Teachers develop students’ metacognitive skills and provide opportunities for students to show competence in selecting and using 
metacognitive skills (Dianda and Flaherty, 1995). 

• Teachers check that instruction is comprehensible and modify instruction accordingly. 

Equity-Based Education Excellence 

• English language learners are integrated in both academic and social contexts with native English-speaking students (McLoed, 1 996). 

• The instructional program for English language learners maintains the high academic standards required for all students. 

• Bilingual education and ESL programs are an integral part of the mainstream curriculum. 

• Bilingual education and ESL programs have the facilities and resources available to do what it must do. 
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Challenges - continued from page 7 

new teachers; protect them from the 
influence of other teachers who overtly or 
covertly are sabotaging any innovative 
school reform. New teachers are vulnerable 
individuals who learn quickly to accede to 
the whims of indecisive administrators and 
an apathetic faculty. Many new teachers 
are placed in “no-win” situations and are 
overwhelmed by a feeling of “loneliness in 
the wilderness.” 

In successful schools, principals 
provide opportunities for subdominant 
groups like new bilingual or English as a 
second language (ESL) teachers to have 
“access to decision making, creating 
internal advocacy groups, building diversity 
into organizational information and incentive 
systems, and strengthening career 
opportunities” (Bolman and Deal, 1997). 
New teachers are acknowledged for their 
atypical skills and commitment to equity- 
based educational excellence for all learners, 
including English language learners. 

Challenge 7: Map the assets 

represented in the community and in 
families and integrate them into the 
instructional plan. Kretzmann and 
McKnight acknowledge the power that an 
asset-based partnership between the school 
and families can have on student academic 
success (1993). This asset-based approach 
focuses on strengths of the family and 
embraces the “we” concept, in which 
schools and families share an attitude of 
mutual resolve to seeking solutions that 
affect the quality of education. 

A caring and responsive school is 
the best guarantee of a community’s future. 
The partnership that ensues provides a firm 
foundation for educational renewal and 
community regeneration. This partnership 
shares a vision and develops a plan for 
making that vision a reality. This strategy 
begins with acknowledging strengths and 
assets that are present and not with looking 
for what is absent or problematic. Families 
and schools are not deficit-driven; they are 
strength- and asset-driven. 

Challenge 8: Organize instruction 

, in innovative ways; build flexibility into the 
instructional design. There is no single 
way to specifically address the profile of a 
successful classroom. No classroom is 
exactly the same. Modifications and 
adjustments must be made to ensure that 
the instructional approach responds to the 
contextual conditions and is aligned with 
the characteristics and needs of a diverse 

it population (Berman et al., 1 995). 
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The challenge of creating the most 
appropriate instructional model rests with 
the school and community. For example, 
schools with effective bilingual education 
programs create small organizational 
arrangements (e.g., families and academic 
teams to build cohesion and unity of 
purpose, to augment communication among 
teachers and to create a system of support) 
(Villarreal and Solis, 1 998). Principals must 
acknowledge, embrace, and promote 
diversity and must encourage 
innovativeness in instructional design. 

Challenge 9: Provide a challenging, 
intellectually enriching curriculum. The 
curriculum should be intellectually 
challenging, interactive and meaningful. 
Students’ language and culture should be 
valued and seen as an asset and a strength 
to build upon and not as a deficit that must 
be obliterated. The instructional program 
for English language learners should be the 
same as the mainstream curriculum. 

The major difference lies in the 
language used forthe delivery of instruction 
or an adaptation of teaching strategies to 
ensure comprehensible input and 
meaningful student-teacher dialogue. The 
delivery will be made either in the students’ 
native language or in sheltered instruction 
in English. 

For example, bilingual education and 
ESL programs have been mislabeled as 
remedial programs since their inception. 
Traditionally, these programs have been 
created to address a deficit-driven program 
of instruction for English language learners 
that tends to keep students from 
participating in the mainstream curriculum. 
It is not uncommon for parents to deny 
enrollment of their children in bilingual 
education because of the remediation 
stigma attached. 

In addition, successful classrooms 
are print-rich. Books are available in the 
students’ native language and English. 
Administrators, teachers and community 
members should promote reading by 
allocating times for everyone, including 
cafeteria workers, janitors, and office 
clerks, to spend time reading. 

Challenge 10: Align curriculum 
both horizontally and vertically. Curriculum 
fragmentation is perhaps one of the most 
irresponsible school practices that 
contributes to educational chaos in this 
country. Study after study reveals that 
scaffolding instruction in a manner that is 
incrementally more difficult is a more 
responsible approach. Teachers across 



grade levels must have opportunities to 
discuss the chain of skills and content that 
form the school’s curriculum. Elementary 
school teachers must have opportunities to 
align their curriculum by communicating 
with middle school teachers. Likewise, 
middle school teachers must communicate 
with high school teachers. 

Bilingual and mainstream teachers at 
each grade level should meet to plan their 
grade level instruction collaboratively, 
thus ensuring alignment horizontally. This 
alignment not only is realized through 
planning but also is extended to include 
team teaching, pairing of classes and 
regrouping students (McLoed, 1996). In 
other words, English language learners 
should have the same opportunities as 
their English-speaking counterparts to take 
advantage of the curriculum. 

Challenge 11: Establish a program 
that capitalizes on the linguistic strengths 
of students and families in the community. 
Campuses with effective bilingual education 
programs celebrate linguistic and cultural 
diversity in different ways. Banners and 
other . important public displays at a 
successful school are written in a minimum 
of two languages. Cultural celebrations, 
especially associated with the cultures 
represented in the school, are conducted 
and integrated into the school’s curriculum. 
Teachers use cross-cultural interactions 
where students and teachers learn from 
each other’s differences. Instruction is 
based on the structured use of at least two 
languages. 

Initially, the use of a specific 
language is based on the relative proficiency 
of the student in the two languages. In a 
transitional bilingual education program, 
teachers stress the need to develop reading 
and writing proficiency in the first language 
as a prerequisite to successful learning of 
English. Children’s books reflect the 
variety of cultures and benefits of diversity, 
and they are written in the languages used 
for instruction. 

Challenge 12: Ensure and deliver 
grade-level content. Successful schools 
challenge English language learners with 
grade-level content. They are aware that 
content is the same as that expected in the 
mainstream curriculum; delivery is different. 
In the bilingual education classroom, 
delivery can occur in the native language or 
in both English and the native language. 
The education of English language learners 
is also guided by the same educational 
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Challenges - continued from page 10 
standards that have been adopted by the 
local district. 

The selection of textbooks and other 
supplementary materials must be carefully 
scrutinized to ensure that these materials 
challenge English language learners at their 
grade level. Particular problems exist at the 
secondary level where English language 
learners are often denied access to regular 
science and mathematics courses because 
of poor English skills (McLoed, 1996). 
Successful schools conclude that English 
language learners are intellectually capable 
to learn this content. Schools must find 
ways of delivering this content by teaching 
in the native language, using sheltered 
instruction and other ESL methods. 
Anything less than grade-level content will 
retard their normal progress in school and 
block students from access to an equal 
educational opportunity. 

Challenge 13: Promote instructional 
approaches that foster biliteracy 
development and content acquisition. 
Biliteracy development requires teachers to 
have a deep understanding of the role of 



the first language in the development of the 
second language. Teachers involved in 
delivering content instruction should be 
trained in second language teaching 
methodologies and be able to pace and 
modify instruction to make it 
comprehensible. 

Collaborative and cooperative 
learning strategies provide opportunities 
for English language learners to interact 
with other students in meaningful and 
constructive ways that promote the use of 
biliteracy skills and cultural understanding 
by creating a forum for students to learn 
and appreciate each other’s cultural 
differences and similarities. Thematic units 
have been used effectively by some 
successful schools. A living skills 
curriculum reinforces the benefits of 
positive character traits personally and 
academically. 

Research indicates that there is no 
set of instructional strategies that was 
present in every successful school that has 
been studied. Each used a variety of 
instructional strategies and collaboratively 
adjusted instructional strategies to achieve 



better academic results. They were, 
however, guided by a shared and dynamic 
vision of success that kept them seeking 
for more effective methods to deliver 
instruction. 

Franking fihe Cfoarog®: 

A Principal*! £&aj@r Task 

Bolman and Deal identify four sides 
of leadership that must be adjusted when 
introducing or adapting a school innovation 
(1997). Uprooting, adjusting or creating 
instructional design that is consistent with 
the attributes of a successful instructional 
program for a diverse student population 
requires a re-examination of the four sides 
of leadership and how action on the part of 
the principal can set the tone for successful 
change. These four sides of leadership 
include (1) structural, (2) human resource, 
(3) political and (4) symbolic leadership. 

Bolman and Deal state: “Ideally, 
managers combine multiple frames into a 
comprehensive approach to leadership. 
Wise leaders understand their strengths, 
work to expand them and build teams that 
Challenges - continued on page 12 



Highlights of Receht IDRA Activities 



In October, IDRA worked with 11,503 
teachers, administrators, parents and 
higher education personnel through 111 
training and technical assistance activities 
and 276 program sites in 17 states plus the 
United Kingdom and Brazil. Topics 
included: 

♦ Preventing Gender Bias in the 
Classroom 

♦ Keeping Adolescents in School 

♦ Strategies for Teaching Bilingually 

♦ Parent Institute at the Texas 
Association for Bilingual Education 
annual conference 

♦ Title VII Systemwide Program 
Evaluation 




ActivitySnapsKot 

Through the nationafGoals 2000 Initiative, the U.S. D^artment^fEducation 
has established parent^mformation and resource centered P Ijlc^^^oisjthe 
country to b r i n g~toge thei^pa ten t s , s c h o o 1 sf^uniVe rs i tie s~pc o m m unity 
o r gan i z atipns^a rid ~ busi ne^^to^u^ortTrhd e r- se rve d student populations!! 
IDRA operates the^cerUer that^sei^eSvTe^as, called Reform inj Education: I 
Communities Organ izing^Networks for ErnergingGol l a b ojationsj with I 
Teachers (RE-CONNECT). The center’s w^orlciis based on the valuing principle 
that Recognizes all parents as teachers and leaders regardless of economic 
condition or background. A primary focus for RE-CONNECT is families Jf 
preschool children ages birth^throughl 5 and parents of school-age children. 

( The center also^engages in special initiatives^ reach low-income, minority 
an d-1 im i ted - E n g 1 i s h- p rofic tent parents. Some of the tools used by RE- 
CONN EC^fontsj^ parent-to-parent training, parent 

i n s ti tute s;-v>i deo. ponfer en c d u c at'o rs^o n-parejrM n volvement and 
leadership, materials dissemination*and,a web site (at www.THra7ofg)r 



Regularly, IDRA staff provides services to: 



Participating agencies and school 
districts included: 

Wagon Mound Public Schools, New 
Mexico 

❖ Austin Independent School District 
(ISD), Texas 

v- University of Southern Colorado 
*0 Los Angeles County Office of 
Education, California 

❖ Edgewood ISD, San Antonio, Texas 

For information on IDRA services for your school district or other group, contact IDRA at 210-444-1710. 



public school teachers 

parents 

administrators 

other decision makers in public 
education 



Services include: 

^ training and technical assistance 
^ evaluation 

❖ serving as expert witnesses in 
policy settings and court cases 

❖ publishing research and 
professional papers, books, 
videos and curricula 



Challenges - continued from page 1 1 

can provide leadership in all four modes” 

( 1997 ). 

Below is a list of activities that a 
principal with a struggling transitional 
bilingual education program can implement 
to place the program on the road to 
recovery. 

Structural Leadership - Uses, 
organization designs that promote maximum 
efficiency and success. 

0 Conceptually and physically integrate 
the bilingual education program to the 
mainstream curriculum. 

° Coordinate activities with grade level 
lead teachers to involve bilingual 
teachers in planning and. implementing 
grade level instruction. 

° Redefine tasks and responsibilities to 
show how every staff member cart share 
in the responsibility to increase- the 
academic achievement of English 
language learners. 

° Develop policies and procedures that 
are consistent with- equity-based 
excellence in education for all students, 
including English language learners. 

Human Resource Leadership 
Capitalizes on skills, attitudes, energy and 
commitment to reach goals. 

° Create a philosophy and a vision of 
equity-based excellence as the 
cornerstone of a renewed way of seeing 
English language learners and their 
potential for success. 

° Map existing interpersonal relatiortships 
that promote the school’s vision, create 
relationships that form partnerships 
among teachers and personnel including 
the ones who were never before 
involved in these matters: 

0 Nurture these relationships, redirect 
those relationships that are 
counterproductive, and celebrate 
relationships and partnerships that 
promote the school’s vision and create a 
sense of family among all staff. 

Poflitical Leadership -Organizations 
respond to the whims of political interests. 
° Plan overall strategies to address the 
hostility and indifference that exists in 
the campus and in the Community 
toward bilingual education as a viable 
response to the needs of English 
language learners. 

0 Establish and nurture a critical mass of 
staff members who promote equity 
based excellence for English language 
learners. 

Challenges - continued on page 13 







Building Communities from the Inside Out: 

A Path Toward Finding and Mobilizing A Community’s Assets 

Book by J.P. Kuetzmann and J.L. McKnight (Chicago, Illinois: ACTA Publications, 

1993). 

Ed Initiatives 

Biweekly look at progress on the Secretary’s of Education’s priorities. Online resource: 
http://www.ed.gov/pubs/EDInitiatives (free). 

Hispanic Families as Valued Partners: An Educator’s Guide 

Guide by Maria Robledo Montecel, Aurora Gallagher, Aurelio M. Montemayor, 
Abelardo Villarreal, Ninta Adame-Reyna, and Josie D. Supik (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development Research Association, 1993). 

Leadership for Tomorrow ’s Schools 

Book by Jerry L. Patterson (Alexandria, Virginia: Association for Supervision and 
CurricuJurh Development, 1993) ISBN 0-87120-209-3. 

Lessons Learned front Successful Schools 

Powerpoint presentation by Joseph F. Johnson, Jr., that includes handouts. The 
handouts require Adobe Acrobat Reader (15 pages, summer 1999). Available online 
only: http://www.starcenter.org/ppt/lessons/index.htm (free). 

Lessons Learned from Visits to National Title I Distinguished Schools 
Powerpoint presentation by Dr. Joseph Johnson and Richael McClure (15 pages, 1999). 
Available online only: http://www.starcenter.org/ppt/lessonsleam/index.htm (free). 

Reframing Organizations - Artistry y Choice and Leadership, second edition 
Book by Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal (San Francisco, Calif: Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 1997) ISBN 0-7879-0822-3. 

Rethinking Educational Change with Heart and Mind - 1997 ASCD Yearbook 
Bdited by Andy Hargreaves (Alexandria, Virginia: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1997) ISSN 1042-9018. 

Re-thinking the Education of Teachers of Language Minority Children: 

Developing Reflective Teachers for Changing Schools 

Occasional Papers in Bilingual Education, Number 6, by R. Milk^ C. Mercado, and A. 
Sapiens, (Washington, D.C.: National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 1992). 

School* Leadership: It’s About Teaching and Learning 

One of several related articles in Parent Press by Parents for Public Schools (December 
2000). Parents for Publid Schools national office: 1520 North State Street, Jackson, 
Mississippi 39202-1645, 1-800-880-1222, wwwparents4publlcschools.com. 

School Reform and Student Diversity: 

Case Studies of Exemplary Practices for English Language Learner Students 
Book by P. Berman, B. McLaughlin, B. McLoed, C. Minicucci, B. Nelson, and K. 
Woodworth (Berkeley, Calif.: National Center for Research on Cultural Diversity and 
Second Language Learning and B.W. Associates, 1995). 

Voices from the Inside: A Report on Schooling from Inside the Classroom - Part I: 
Naming the Problem 

Book by thg Institute for Education and Transformation (Claremont, Calif.: Claremont 
Graduate School, 1992). 
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Challenges - continued from page 12 
0 Work with the “opposition” by creating 
coalitions of individuals with differing 
views on tasks where they share views. 
Being able to work together builds a 
bond that allows for differences to be 
openly discussed and negotiated. 

Symbolic Leadership- A perspective 
guided by meaning, belief- an cl personal 
commitment. 

0 Unite around the school’s vision and 
discuss its meaning for al| students, 
including English language learners. 
Come up with manifestations of this new 
definition at all levels of the school 
operation. For example, English language 
learners may also be gifted and talented. 
Therefore, the school should manage to 
adjust the existing gifted and talented 
program to be inclusive of students with 
other diverse needs. 

0 Create stories about the successes in 
education at the campus. Create stories 
about reasons for celebrating. Talk 
about ways to create more stories that 
relate successes with students, including 
English language learners. 

0 Divide the school into “houses,” each 
named after a university campus. The 
school’s primary reason for calling each 
“house” after a university is to provide 
an alternative to affiliation with gangs 
and other dysfunctional groups in the 
community or in school. 

The knowledge about what to do is 
easy once these major leadership challenges 
are addressed. Principals in struggling 
campuses must communicate the need and 
commitment to improve the quality of the 
instruction at the campus. The task is not 
easy, yet it is not impossible. Research 
shows that campuses have taken a 180- 
degree turn changing from a low performing 
to an exemplary status where all staff are 
one family having a powerfuj, positive 
impact on the lives of children. , 



August, D., and K. Hakuta. Improving 
Schooling for Language- Minority 
Children: A Research Agenda 

(Washington, D.C.: National Academy 
Press, 1997). 

Berman, P., and B. McLaughlin, B. McLoed, 
C. Minicucci, B. Nelson, K. Woodworth. 
School Reform and Student Diversity: 
Case Studies of Exemplary ' Practices 
for English Language Learner Students 
(Berkeley, Calif.: National Center for 
J^ c earch on Cultural Diversity and 
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In the self-directed school, the principal is presented with what may appear to be 
a dilemma; “If I suceessAilly empower my stakeholders and pass authority and 
responsibility on to them, will I still be held accountable for the successes and failures 
ofthe school, or will the stakeholders ethereal decision makers -beheld responsible?” 
Although it may seem anf i-iatuiti ve at fitsfat soon wil 1 be very clear to the superintendent, 
the board, as well as the principal that the principal remains accountable. 

In a collaborative, high involvement school like a>self directed school, principals 
will no longer be prized for their ability to ktfep thefidor^and to run a tight ship. Instead, 
the principal will be judged and evaluated l^a^ecfonh is cfr her. ability to listen effectively, 
use conflict resolution; build consensus^ build teams, facilitate stakeholder problem- 
solving and know how to delegate and hold individuals and clusters responsible for 
their respective performances. 

If a self-directed school is successful it Will be because the principal facilitates 
and empowers the stakeholders to rtiake the decisions that led to that success. . . In what 
appears to be a contradiction, a self-directed school principal must be strong enough 
to be weak. The principal must be strong enough as an attitude builder, facilitator, 
administrator, coach and advisorto release the power and authority that has traditionally 
been reserved for the position of principal. Through modeling, coaching, advising and 
providing training, the principal must allow a new leadership to emerge - the collective 
leadership of the stakeholders working together in teams. 

From The Self-Directed School: Empowering the Stakeholders by R. Mclntire and J.T. Fessenden. 
(Jefferson City, Missouri: Scholastic). As printed by Parents for Public Schools, December 2000. 



Second Language Learning and B.W. 
Associates, 1995). 

Bolman, L.G., and T.E. Deal. Reframing 
Organizations: Artistry \ Choice ‘and . 
Leadership (San Francisco, Calif.:". 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1997). 

Cardenas, J., and B. Cardenas. The Theory • 
of Incompatibilities: A Conceptual ‘ 
Eramework for Responding to \ the 
Educational Needs of Hispanic 
Americans (San Antonio, Texas:- 
Intercultural Development Research/ 
Association, 1977). 

. Collier, V.P. “Acquiring a Second Language 
for School,” Direction in Language ' 
Education (Washington, D.C.: National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education,* 
1995). . ’ ' 

Goldenberg/ C., and J. Sullivan. Making , 
Change Happen in ' q Language f 
Minority . School : ,A : Search for 
Coherence, EPR #13 (Washington, 
D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics/ 
1994). , / 3 '/ 

Institute for Education and Transformation. * 
Voices from the Inside: A Report on 
Schooling from Inside the Classroom - 
Part I: Naming the Problem (Claremont, * 
Calif.: Claremont Graduate School, 19.92). 
Kretzmann, J.P., and 'LL. McKnight. . 
Building Communities from the Inside 
Out: A Path Toward Finding and- 
Mobilizing a Community's ' Assets' 
(Chicago,’ Illinois: ACTA Publications, t 



: .1993). • 

.Lein, L., and J.F. Johnson, M. Ragland. 
Successful Texas School wide Programs: 
Research Study Results (Austin, Texas: 
s .The Charles A. Dana Center at the 
University^of Texas at Austin, 1 997). 
"McLoed, B. School Reform and Student 
Diversity: Exemplary Schooling for 
\\ Language \ Minority Students , NCBE 
^ Resource Collection Series (Washington, 
*• D.C.: National Clearinghouse for 

; Bilingual Education, 1 996). 
'Sergiovanni, T.J. Building Community in 
Schools (San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey- 
- Bass Publishers, 1994). 

J Villarreal,'* A., and A. Solis. “Effective 

i 

Implementation of Bilingual Programs: 
‘Reflections from the Field,” IDRA 
f Newsletter (San Antonio,. Texas: 
Intercultural > Development Research 
Association, January 1998). 

Zehler, A.M. “Working with English 
Language Learners: Strategies for 

Elementary and Middle School 
* Teachers,” NCBE Program Information 
Guide (Washington, D.C.: National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 
. 1994).- ' 

Abelardo Villarreal, Ph.D., is the director 
:of the IDRA Division of Professional 
Development. Comments and questions 
may be directed to him via e-mail at 
' contact@idra. org. 
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Sam Antonio 
Airport Hilton 





w VduoGn§ ©cud Capital Sioinig m the Linguistic aend 
Cultural Assets of a Diverse Student Population" 

Join us for the popular Eighth Annual 1DRA La Semana del Nino Early Childhood 
Educators Institute as we celebrate and get ready to teach a new generation of children. 
The institute offers a valuable series of information-packed professional development 
concurrent sessions that are customized to value and capitalize on the linguistic and 
cultural assets brought forth by a diverse student population. This year’s event will focus 
on building reading concepts and skills of young learners. Topics include: literacy, 
technology, social development, curriculum, and dual language. 

You can also take this opportunity to visit model early childhood centers. These visits 
provide you with the opportunity to share ideas while seeing them in action. Institute 
participants will travel to high-performing, high-minority sites in the San Antonio area that 
are effectively working with diverse learners. Two school visits (one each on Wednesday 
and Thursday) are available to paid institute registrants on a first come, first served basis. 
Transportation will be provided. You also will have the opportunity to interact with parents 
to discuss ideas to form effective learning partnerships. 

The action-packed schedule begins at 8:00 a.m. each morning and continues through 
4:00 p.m. on Tuesday, 5:00 p.m. on Wednesday, and 2:30 p.m. on Thursday. The institute 
includes luncheon sessions on Tuesday and Thursday. 

— Special Activities =— — = 



Pre-Institute ©m heading ©mid Dual Language Programs - 
Monday, April 23 

IDRA will convene a panel of reading experts to provide teaching and classroom 
management ideas designed to strengthen your approach to developing literacy in more 
than one language. This one-day pre-institute takes place on Monday from 8:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. and includes a luncheon session. 



Parent Institute - Thursday, April 26 

This one-day event will concentrate on the challenges in early childhood education and 
how to maximize parent leadership. Parents and educators will dialogue on ways to focus 
their leadership to enhance early childhood learning. 



Vide© Conference on Family Issues - Wednesday, April 25 

Parents, community liaisons and community resource personnel across the state will come 
together to celebrate the International Week of the Young Child with a long distance 
conversation focusing on parent leadership and outreach. The video conference will be 
held at participating Texas regional education service centers. If you are interested in 
attending at your local video conference site and cannot attend the institute, contact 
Yojani Hernandez at IDRA (210/444-1710) for details. 
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Eighth Annual IDRA La Semana del Nino Early Childhood Educators Institute""* 





I will attend the Eighth Annual IDRA La Semana del Nino Early Childhood Educators Institute. 
(Please use one form per person. Feel free to make copies of this form.) 



Name 






Fees Before March 15 


Fees After March 15 








$175 institute registration, 


$195 institute registration, 


School or Organization 






April 24-26, 2001* 


April 24-26, 2001* 


Title/Position 
















$75 pre-institute 


$95 pre-institute 


Address 






registration, April 23, 


registration, April 23, 








2001** 


2001** 


City 


State 


Zip 












$225 discounted institute 


$240 discounted institute 


Telephone ( ) 






and pre-institute 


and pre-institute 


Fax f ) 






registration 


registration 


E-mail 






$15 parent institute 


$ 1 5 parent institute 








registration, April 26, 200 1 


registration, April 26, 2001 


$ Total enclosed 


PO# 









Register on-line with a purchase order number at www.idra.org 

Mail form with a check or Fax form with a purchase 

purchase order to IDRA at order to IDRA at 2 10-444-1714 

5835 Callaghan Road, #350 Attention: Carol Chavez 
San Antonio, Texas 78228- 1 1 90 
Attention: Carol Chavez 



* Includes institute sessions, Tuesday and Thursday luncheons, 
two school visits [for first paid registrants], and materials. 

** Includes pre-institute sessions, luncheon and materials. 

Make payable to: Intercultural Development Research Associa- 
tion. A purchase order number may be used to reserve space. 

Full payment prior to the institute is expected. 



Institute Sponsors 

IDRA is pleased to bring you this Eighth Annual IDRA La 

Semana del Nino Early Childhood Educators Institute. 

Supporting IDRA projects include: 

0 IDRA South Central Collaborative for Equity (the equity 
assistance center that serves Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas), 

° RE-CONNECT (the parent information resource center at 
IDRA that serves Texas), and 

0 STAR Center (the comprehensive regional assistance center 
that serves Texas via a collaboration of IDRA, the Charles A. 
Dana Center at the University of Texas at Austin, and RMC 
Research Corporation). 




The institute will be held at the San Antonio Airport Hilton. The 
hotel is offering a special rate of $96 per night for a single or 
double room, $ 1 06 per night for three to a room and $ 1 1 6 per 
night for four to a room (plus state and local taxes), based on 
availability. The hotel reservation deadline for the reduced rate is 
April 1 3, 2001 . Call 1 -877-377-7227 to make reservations. Be sure 
to reference the Annual IDRA La Semana del Nino Early 
Childhood Educators Institute in order to qualify for the special 
rate. 



Each of these IDRA projects provides specialized training and 
technical assistance to public schools. Information on how your 
campus can use these resources to improve instruction and 
assessment will be available at the institute and may also be 
obtained by calling IDRA at 2 1 0/444- 1 7 1 0 or by visiting IDRA’s 
O te (www.idra.org). 

ERIC 
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The W.K. Kellogg Foundation’s 
Engaging Latino Communities for Education 
(ENLACE) initiative is entering its next phase. 
The $28.7 million six-year initiative is 
supporting broad, community-wide coalition 
building and collaboration as a catalyst for 
increasing opportunities for Latino students 
to achieve educational success. The 

Intercultural Development Research 

\ 

Association (IDRA) will continue to serve 
as the managing partner for the initiative. 
The National Council for Community and 
Education Partnerships (NCCEP) is serving 
as cluster evaluator. 

ENLACE is derived from the Spanish 
word enlazar, which means to link or weave 
together. The linking together or weaving of 
valuable resources in the community is a 
vital component ofthe initiative. ENLACE is 
increasing opportunities for Latinos to enter 
and complete college through sustainable 
partnerships among higher education 
institutions and local communities. 

Phase I of the initiative took place in 
2000 as the Foundation provided one-year 
planning grants to 18 coalitions in the 
initiative’s target areas across the United 
States. In Phase II, the Foundation will soon 
announce the names of eight to 10 
implementation grantees who will receive up 



to $2 million each over fouryears to carry out 
their plans. Phase III of the effort will focus 
on institutionalization and sustainability. 

During Phase I, IDRA provided 
technical assistance to help identify and 
strengthen partnerships among higher 
education institutions, K-I2 schools and 
communities; create blueprints for change; 
and plan for leveraging resources to reach 
and sustain the ENLACE goal of increased 
educational access and graduation rates for 
Latino students. During Phase II, IDRA will 
continue its technical assistance support to 
sustain the momentum to keep this initiative 
moving at its vigorous pace and build 
strategic connections to broaden national 
efforts that can catalyze and sustain change. 

Due to the efforts of many, ENLACE is 
already making a difference. Individuals and 
institutions in communities are taking a stand 
for Latino students. Communities are being 
strengthened by the development of 
inclusive, interrelational partnerships where 
everyone is a stakeholder in the well-being 
of that community. It is anticipated that 
communities will see that the new entity 
being formed is strongerthan all of its parts, 
and can look within themselves to determine 
how to capitalize on the strengths that each 
part of the community brings to bear. People 



are, in fact, willing to change the status quo 
- eager to make a difference. 

The W.K. Kellogg Foundation was established in 
1 930 “to help people help themselves through the 
practical application of knowledge and resources 
to improve their quality of life and that of future 
generations. ” Its programming activities center 
on the common vision of a world in which each 
person has a sense of worth; accepts responsibil- 
ity for self family, community, and societal well- 
being; and has the capacity to be productive, and 
to help create nurturing families, responsive in- 
stitutions, and healthy communities. 

To achieve the greatest impact, the Foundation 
targets its grants toward specific areas. These 
include: health; food systems and rural develop- 
ment; youth and education and higher education; 
and philanthropy and volunteerism. When re- 
lated to these areas, funding also is provided for 
leadership, information systems/technology, ef- 
forts to capitalize on diversity, and social and 
economic commun ity development programming. 
Grants are concentrated in the United States, 
Latin America and the Caribbean, and the south- 
ern African countries of Botswana, Lesotho, 
Mozambique, South Africa, Swaziland, and Zim- 
babwe. 



For more information about ENLACE, visit the 
ENLACE web page at www.idra.org . 





Creating schools that work for all children , 

through research ° materials development ° training ° technical assistance ° evaluation ° information dissemination 
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Once Texas' Lowest Ranking School, 
Fox Tech High School Wins the 
National Blue Ribbon 
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Five years ago, Louis W. Fox 
Technical High School was the lowest 
ranking school in Texas. Today, it has been 
elevated to National Blue Ribbon status 
and given the state accountability rating 
designation of “recognized” in the 1999-00 
school year. The school has been able to 
defy the stereotypical vision of an inner- 
city school: low socioeconomic status 
student population, mostly minority, with a 
reputation of poor attendance and a school 
with no goals. Nicknamed Fox Tech, this 
school has regenerated its ties to the 
community and alumni. 

flmpieGysffoii'CCiiainige: 
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Despite a glorious and proud heritage, 
Fox Tech was disestablished in May 1995. 
Less than a quarter of the school’s 
students were passing the Texas 
Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS), 
the state-administered criterion-referenced 
testing program that draws its objectives 
from the state-mandated curriculum 
established by the State Board ofEducation. 
Texas’ accountability system utilizes this 
standardized test, along with other data, to 
rate schools and districts as either “low- 
performing,” “acceptable,” “recognized” or 
“exemplary.” 

In 1995, the district took a bold step. 
It asked all staff to re-apply for positions at 
Fox Tech. The school was “re-established” 
immediately with a new administration and 
one-third of the original staff. 

The task of returning the school to its 
former glory would be a major test for the 
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new administration. School leaders began 
by looking at what had to be done 
differently to increase enrollment and 
eliminate the high dropout rate. The new 
principal, Ms. Joanne Cockrell, explains: 
“Many articles, based on research, have 
been written about improving schools. It 
sounds like common sense to me, but why 
do we not see these practices more often?” 
Ms. Cockrell believes that many of 
the attributes of high-performing schools 
should be obvious to educators. She says: 
What I wanted to do when 1 got this 
job was to put into use those 
practices 1 always thought were 
common sense. There are two very 
important areas of focus as far as I am 
concerned: a strong focus on children 
and strong leadership. As a leader 
and working with teachers, I am very 
clear that I am not in the business of 
giving jobs to adults. That is not my 
purpose. My purpose is educating 
children. The only way I can do that is 
by employing the best teachers. 

She comments on the high number of 
schools that say “children first” but 
wonders how many of them actually put the 
saying into daily use. 

In a 1989 Texas Education Agency 
publication, the Intercultural Development 
Research Association (IDRA) outlined 
attributes of successful schools (Cardenas 
et al., 1989). The following are some of the 
strategies IDRA described that promote 
scholastic success: 

• Communicate high expectations. 

Fox Tech High - continued on page 2 



Fox Tech High - continued from page 1 

• Use encouragement to support 
independence, self-esteem, risk-taking 
and acceptance of others. 

• Monitor teaching to identify and change 
negative expectations and behavior. 

• Use a wide variety of teaching styles. 

• Maintain high expectations that are 

appropriate to each student’s ability 
level, and monitor student progress in 
order to maintain appropriate 

expectations. 

• Exhibit strong school leadership that 
assumes and supports success. 

• Plan for staff development and institute 
cooperative decision making. 

• Correlate campus and programmatic 
activities designed to serve students 
who are considered at-risk of dropping 
out with the core curriculum. 

• Incorporate critical and higher-order 
thinking skills in all course content 
areas. 

• Conduct ongoing evaluations of student 
learning outcomes to modify teaching 
strategies and organizational operations. 

• Create campuses that are centers for 
community involvement, support and 
interaction. 

• Increase recognition of students’ 
accomplishments and special talents 
both in academic and non-academic 
pursuits. 

• Create ways in which students who are 
considered at-risk of dropping out can 
be acknowledged as peer leaders and 
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more fully participate in projects that 
respond to student and community 
needs. 

The U.S. Department of Education’s 
Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (OESE) has been studying 
initiatives for turning around low-performing 
schools. It describes low-performing 
schools as those schools with: 

• high rates of teacher turnover, 

• high percentages of uncertified and/or 
inexperienced teachers, 

• frequent leadership turnover, 

• low rates of parent and community 
involvement, and 

• single, piecemeal, uncoordinated reform 
efforts. 

On the other hand, attributes of high- 
performing schools are: 

• academic focus, 

• leadership, 

• high teacher quality, and 

• accountability. 

The turn-around created at Fox Tech 



by the teachers, staff and students 
beautifully illustrates these attributes. 

After the re-establishment, moving 
the school forward would not be easy, but 
the positive attitudes and expectations 
were definitely there. It was apparent to all 
staff that the essence of a successful 
school is valuing students, teachers, 
parents, and community; understanding 
that students always come first; and 
having pride in the school, self, community 
and heritage. In an interview with IDRA, 
the principal outlined the five focal areas 
that are being principally addressed in this 
transformation. 

Sfipcng Shemimg School 

Fox Tech is nestled in the middle of 
downtown San Antonio. Across the street 
is a major bank, a historic church, a leading 
hospital, an art institute, and many other 
businesses. One block away is the city 
library, which, sitting in its great splendor, 
bright colors and design, can be seen from 
the freeway and from miles away. 

If you were to drive past Fox Tech, 
you would never know that it is a high 
school. Its architecture is modem and 
blends in with the busy downtown area. 
Built in the 1 970s, Fox Tech reflects the new 
but maintains old charm in the original 
renovated building that still stands and is 
part of the school. The only clues from the 
outside that this is a high school are the 
stadium and the large parking lot for the 
Fox Tech High - continued on page 7 
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Teresa Lopez is a 1 7-year-old student 
from Mexico who arrived in Houston a few 
months ago. She is a sophomore at the 
city’s largest high school where she has 
one class period of English a day. During 
the remainder of the day, she sits through 
classes in the sophomore curriculum that 
are geared to assist English-speaking 
students pass the state accountability test 
required for graduation. While the rest of 
the students are discussing the titration 
process in chemistry, Teresa is given a list 
of vocabulary words to copy and define. 

Teresa’s case is not an isolated one. 
She is considered at-risk of dropping out 
because she possesses three of the 



characteristics that classify a student as at- 
risk of failure. She is an immigrant student 
with limited English proficiency who lives 
in a high-poverty area. As a secondary- 
level recent-immigrant student, she must 
quickly learn English in order to master 
academic content. Additionally, because 
she lives in a state that requires a 
graduation test regardless of course 
grades, she must pass an exit test to receive 
a high school diploma. 

According to the Improving 
America’s Schools Act (IASA), a student 
should be classified as at-risk of failure if he 
or she is a member of any of the following 
groups: children in high-poverty areas, 




The number of Title I schools that states have identified as "needing 
improvement" has grown from 7, 61 6 in 1 996-97 to more than 8 f 800 in 1 998- 
99. 



A survey by the U.S. Department of Education found that only nine states 
report that they can provide support to at least half of the schools in need of 
improvement; 1 2 states report that they serve less than half of the schools in 
need of improvement; and 24 states say they have more schools in need of 
improvement than they can serve. 

Nineteen states now require students to pass a high school exit exam in order 
to graduate. 

Title I requires that states include reading and mathematics in their standards, 
assessment, and accountability policies. All states include student performance 
in mathematics and either English/language arts or reading in their Title I 
accountability systems. In 1 999-00, many states also included other subjects: 
writing (1 9 states), social studies (20 states), and science (1 9 states). In all but 
one case, the same states assess both social studies and science for Title I 
purposes. Three states will add writing in 2000-0 1 , and one state will add both 
social studies and science. Other states include multiple subject areas in their 
testing systems but do not use the results to determine school performance for 
accountability purposes. 
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children who are limited English proficient, 
migratory children, neglected or delinquent 
children, homeless children, immigrant 
children, American Indian children, children 
with disabilities, refugee children, and teen 
parents. 

Where do students like Teresa fit in 
standards-based reform? The nation’s 
governors, in addition to policy-makers 
and education leaders, have demonstrated 
their support for standards-based reform 
and expressed their belief that all students 
will achieve at high levels. How this belief 
and support translates to different groups 
of non-mainstream children, however, has 
not been made clear. 

Within the present educational 
climate, all students are expected to 
perform to challenging academic standards 
without having equal opportunities to 
learn. As J. Kozol and others point out, the 
poor academic performance of the nation’s 
children is strongly related to inequities in 
school financing that advantage the 
fortunate and seriously impede the success 
of others in less affluent districts (Kozol, 
1991; Coons, 1 970; Cardenas, 1 997). 

This article briefly describes the 
tenuous position of secondary-level recent 
immigrant students who are English 
language learners (used hereafter instead 
of limited English proficient) within 
standards-based reform. It also presents an 
initial set of opportunity-to-leam standards 
that need to be in place in order for 
students to achieve challenging academic 
standards and successfully complete high 
school. 

[ReseiniG Ommograrofi SGudlenGs and) 
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In 1994, the IASA >vas passed, 
reauthorizing the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA). 
The significance of the IASA was the 
establishment of its core principle that 
“disadvantaged children should achieve to 
the same challenging academic standards 
as their more fortunate peers.” The IASA 

The Missing Piece - continued on page 4 



The Missing Piece - continued from page 3 
legislation mandated changes in how 
education is delivered, including improved 
instruction and professional development 
to align with high standards, stronger 
accountability, and coordination of 
resources to improve education for all 
children. 

The 1994 IASA legislation noted that 
in addition to national academic standards 
to be implemented by the states, voluntary 
opportunity-to-leam standards should be 
identified to ensure students access to the 
resources needed to meet academic 
standards. 

The IASA legislation highlighted a 
number of conditions that are necessary for 
learning, including a safe school staffed by 
appropriately-licensed and certified staff 
who have appropriate, up-to-date materials 



and equipment and adequate release time 
for planning. Moreover, teachers are to 
have access to high-quality, in-depth staff 
development that encompasses the 
presentation, implementation, and 
refinement of innovations, teaching 
techniques and methodologies to improve 
their teaching skills and stay abreast of 
innovations. 

In general, most secondary-level 
English language learners are seen as 
“beyond the purview” of a standards- 
based education system primarily due to 
their inability to understand and use 
English for learning. As a result, secondary- 
level English language learners are often 
given low-level, unchallenging material 
because they are considered unable to 
participate in class. 

Support services to English language 
learners at the secondary level vary widely 
and may range from no special support 
within or outside the regular classroom, to 
the most frequently occurring offering of 
one period of English as a second language 
(ESL) instruction daily. Based on an 
average school year comprised of 1 85 days, 
£ t immigrant high school students who 



have one hour of ESL per day would have 
the equivalent of only four months of full- 
time ESL instruction during four years of 
high school. For most, this approach does 
not provide sufficient opportunities to 
learn English, master academic content, 
and successfully pass an exit test in order 
to graduate. 

In addition to insufficient support in 
mastering English for academic purposes, 
the current heavy emphasis on high-stakes 
testing is another barrier for high school 
English language learners. Nineteen states 
now require students to pass a high school 
exit exam in order to graduate. However, 
English language learners who do not 
receive special services through a 
newcomers center or other special program 
aimed at serving them appropriately, often 
sit through classes designed to help 



English-speaking students pass the exit 
test. 

This is an extreme case of 
“assessment-driven instruction” where the 
test has become the curriculum. This “test- 
based” curriculum is taught and retaught in 
secondary schools to help students earn a 
passing score on the exit test. Tests may 
begin as. early as the sophomore year of 
high school in order to provide students 
multiple opportunities to pass the test. This 
extreme narrowing of the curriculum may 
assist native English speaking students to 
master the content of the exit test, but it 
does little for English language learners 
who do not yet fully comprehend the 
language of instruction. 

Reform initiatives across the country 
are focused on students performing to 
challenging standards, but opportunity-to- 
learn standards - which are voluntary - are 
generally ignored. If all students are to 
meet these high standards, schools must 
ensure students are provided the resources 
they need to learn. 

The opportunity-to-leam standards 
in the 1994 IASA legislation must be 
addressed if recent-immigrant students, as 



well as students in other non-mainstream 
groups, are to be included in the standards 
movement. The following is an initial 
taxonomy of opportunities-to-learn 
standards for recent immigrant English 
language learners at the high school level. 

Opportunity-to-leam standards fall 
into four categories: curriculum, policy, 
teacher and counselor preparation, and 
practice. The standards should include, at a 
minimum, the following. 

Curriculum 

An ESL program must enable students to 
use English as a medium for learning 
academic content. 

In order for students to achieve 
academic standards, in addition to general 
communication skills, students must 
possess cognitive academic language 
proficiency (Cummins, 1984; Cummins, 
1983). At this level, students are able to 
problem-solve in English and perform the 
types of cognitive activities required in 
content-area instruction. 

Policy 

Amendments to existing policy must be 
made to accommodate the learning needs 
of groups of recent-immigrant students. 

Secondary students often are placed 
in classes that are appropriate for meeting 
graduation requirements but that are 
inappropriate given their English 
proficiency. Policies need to be more 
flexible to allow immigrant students to earn 
credit for graduation. For example, a 
requirement to take a specific number of 
ESL courses in a non-credit sequence may 
be a disadvantage for students who could 
skip a course if policy allowed. District 
policies should be examined and, if 
appropriate, revised to give immigrant 
students sufficient opportunities to learn 
and graduate. 

Teacher and Counselor Preparation 

Teachers must be skilled in teaching ESL. 

ESL was once considered a specialty 
for a few who taught in metropolitan areas. 
But now, expertise in ESL is essential for 
teaching in most school systems. Teacher 
preparation institutions need to require 
ESL courses for all future teachers so that 
teachers know how to promote second 
language acquisition and literacy before 
they encounter their first teaching 
assignment. 
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The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) of 
the U.S. Department of Education receives 
many requests for advice and technical 
assistance regarding testing. In response, 
it has created a document entitled, The Use 
of Tests When Making High-Stakes 
Decisions for Students: A Resource Guide 
for Educators and Policy-Makers. The 
need for a publication such as this is clear: 
Educational stakeholders at all levels 
have approached the OCR requesting 
advice and technical assistance in a 
variety of test-use contexts, 
particularly as states and districts use 
tests as part of their standards-based 
reforms. Also, increasingly, OCR is 
addressing testing issues in a broader 
and more extensive array of complaints 
of discrimination that have been filed 
with OCR. These corresponding 
developments confirm the need to 
provide a useful resource that 
captures legal and test measurement 
principles and resources to assist 
educators and policy-makers (U.S. 
Department of Education, 2000). 

The publication is available for 
distribution in hard copy form and can be 
accessed in its entirety through the OCR 
web site at http://www.ed.gov/offices/ 
OCR. It is a guide that is intended for use at 
both the elementary and secondary school 
levels. 

The guide addresses standardized 
measures generally recognized by the 
Standards for Educational and 
Psychological Testing (Joint Standards). 
The guide does not address teacher-made 
tests, but the basic principles to which it 
adheres are still applicable even to 
classroom teachers in individual 
classrooms. Among those principles cited 
in the guide are: 

• A test should not be used as the sole 
criterion for making high-stakes 
decisions unless it is validated for such 
use. 
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made on the basis of a single test score. 
Other relevant information should be 
taken into account if it will enhance the 
overall validity of the decision. 

• As the stakes for testing increase for 
individual students, the importance of 
considering additional evidence to 
document the validity of score 
interpretations and fairness in testing 
increases accordingly. 

• Educators should carefully monitor over 
time all of the information and other 
inputs that go into the decision-making 
process and the outcomes to ensure 
that there is no discrimination arising 
from the use of any criteria. Should any 
criterion be found to be discriminatory, 
it should be eliminated. 

In addition to these general principles 
are a set of test measurement and use 
principles and legal principles that create a 
framework for all of the information that is 
contained in the two chapters of the guide. 
These principles are grouped under “Test 
Use Principles,” and “Legal Principles.” 
Under both major groups of principles are 
several subgroups. Detailed explanations 
of the two groups follow, with statements 
directly from the guide. 

YesSMse Principles 

Educational Objectives and Content 

“Before any state, school district, or 
educational entity administers a test, the 
objective for using it should be clear.” 

• Placement Decisions 

“Decisions concerning the appropriate 
educational program for a student with a 
disability, placement in gifted and 
talented programs, and access to 
language services are examples of 
placement decisions. The joint standards 
state there should be adequate evidence 
documenting the relationship among 
test scores, appropriate instructional 
programs, and beneficial student 
outcomes.” 

• Promotion Decisions 



“When a test given for promotion 
purposes is being used to certify 
mastery, it is important that there be 
evidence that the test adequately 
covers only the content and skills that 
students have actually had an 
opportunity to learn.” 

• Graduation Decisions 

“When large-scale standardized tests 
are used in making graduation decisions, 
there should evidence that the tests 
adequately cover only the content and 
skills that students have had an 
opportunity to learn.” 

Overarching Principles 

Can the following question be 
answered in a way that benefits the 
students: Is there sufficient confidence in 
the test results at issue to allow for 
informed decisions to be made that will 
have specified consequences for the 
students taking the test? Following are 
criteria that should help educators and 
policy-makers to answer this question. 

• Measurement Validity 

“Is a test valid for a particular purpose, 
and does it accurately measure the test 
taker’s knowledge in the content area 
being tested?” 

• Attribution of Cause 

“Does the student’s performance on the 
test reflect knowledge and skills based 
on appropriate instruction, or is it 
attributable to poor instruction or to 
such factors as language barriers 
unrelated to the skills being tested?” 

• Effectiveness of Treatment 

“Do test scores lead to placement and 
other consequences that are 
educationally beneficial?” 

Legal Principles 

The guide states that constitutional, 
statutory, and regulatory principles “form 
the federal legal nondiscriminatory 
framework applicable to the use of tests for 
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The Use of Tests - continued from page 5 

high-stakes purposes.” Clearly, Title VI, 
Title IX, Section 504, Title II (ADA), and the 
14th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
prohibit intentional discrimination on the 
basis of race, national origin, color, sex and 
disability. The guide also points to specific 
sections of Section 504 and the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 
that contain specific provisions relative to 
the use of high-stakes tests for individual 
with disabilities. 

These legal bases allow three things 
to occur. They provide (1) a framework for 
the analysis ofdiscrimination; (2) principles 
related to inclusion and accommodations; 
and (3) federal constitutional questions 
related to testing of elementary and 
secondary school students for high-stakes 
purposes. Details of the these topics 
follow. 

Framework for the Analysis of Discrimination 

• Different Treatment 

This refers to practices applied 
consistently to similarly situated 
individuals or groups regardless of their 
race, national origin, sex or disability. 

• Disparate Impact 

This is when the criteria or methods of 
administration have the effect of 
subjecting individuals or groups to 
discrimination. 

Principles Related to Inclusion and 
Accommodations 

• Limited-English-proficient students 
“States or school districts using tests 
for high-stakes purposes must ensure 
that, as with all students, the tests 
effectively measure limited-English- 
proficient students’ knowledge and 
skills in the content area being 
measured ... It may be necessary in some 
situations to provide accommodations 
[regarding language differences] so that 
the tests provide accurate and valid 
information about the knowledge and 
skills intended to be measured.” 

• Students with disabilities 

Federal law requires that students with 
disabilities be included in statewide and 
districtwide assessment programs with 
the necessary accommodations: “There 
must be an individualized determination 
of whether a student with a disability 
will participate in a particular test and 
the appropriate accommodations, if any, 
that a student with a disability will 
r»^ed.” 
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Federal Constitutional Questions Related 
to Testing of Elementary and Secondary 
School Students for High-Stakes Purposes 

The due process and equal protection 
requirements of the Fifth and 14th 
Amendments to the U.S. Constitution 
would apply to ensure appropriate decisions 
were made by public schools and states. 
The courts have examined three questions 
in addressing due process claims related to 
the use of tests: (1) Is the purpose of the 
testing program legitimate and reasonable? 
(2) Have students received adequate notice 
of the test and its consequences? and (3) 
Have students actually been taught the 
knowledge and skills measured by the test? 

All of these principles serve as a 
basis for the content of the remainder of the 
guide. The first chapter focuses specifically 
on an in-depth explanation of the 
measurement principles and their 
application. The second chapter explains 
the legal principles and the law with 
practical examples to facilitate 
understanding of how the law is applied. 

Educators and policy-makers can 
gain tremendous insight into the 
measurement and legal principles that may 
guide the Office for Civil Rights in its 
investigation and compliance reviews 
under Title VI, Title IX, and Section 504 
from The Use of Tests as Part of 
High-Stakes Decision-Making for 



Students: A Resource Guide for Educators 
and Policy-Makers. The document should 
be used as one of the tools for local internal 
examination of the use of tests for high- 
stakes purposes. Finally, the guide contains 
appendices that provide excellent resources 
in testing and high-stakes decision-making. 

The Intercultural Development 
Research Association’s (IDRA) South 
Central Collaborative for Equity is the 
equity assistance center that serves 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. It is available to 
assist school districts in such a self- 
examination. Contact the equity assistance 
center at IDRA, 210-444-1710 or 
www.idra.org/scce. 

U.S. Department of Education Office for 
Civil Rights. The Use of Tests as Part of 
High-Stakes Decision-Making for 
Students: A Resource Guide for 

Educators and Policy-Makers 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Education Office for Civil Rights, 
December 2000). 

Bradley Scott, M.A., is a senior education 
associate in the IDRA Division of 
Professional Development and director of 
the IDRA South Central Collaborative for 
Equity. Comments and questions may be 
sent to him via e-mail at contact@idra.org. 
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Fox Tech High - continued from page 2 

students and staff. 

Outside the buildings, uniformed 
students are at the bus stop, loading city 
buses, making conversation, and studying. 
Unlike many high schools in the area, the 
parking lot is not full. Most of the students 
do not own cars and use district and public 
transportation. Many now come from 
around the city just to attend Fox Tech. 

People from all over Texas and the 
United States call to inquire about the 
school. Many of these calls are from 
teachers seeking a teaching position. Calls 
to the school’s main switchboard are 
greeted by a warm recording: “Welcome to 
Fox Tech High School, the only National 
Blue Ribbon winner and “recognized” high 
school in the history of San Antonio 
Independent School District. We are 
beginning our 122nd year of excellence in 
education.” The tone of the message is 
positive, sincere and exudes pride in the 
students, school and community. 

As you walk into the main school 
building, you are reminded of a university 
atmosphere. The school is very quiet, 
extremely clean and polished. Fox Tech was 
just named the “Outstanding School 
Building of the Year” in the San Antonio 
Independent School District (ISD) for 
cleanliness. It is cheerfully decorated with 
student art projects and other beautiful and 
clearly visible work that proudly reflects 
the school’s ethnically-diverse population. 
Everywhere on campus you will find 
displays, awards, and even an area that is a 
mini-park - a place for lunch, socializing 
and studying. The campus is spotless, 
there is not so much as a gum wrapper on 
the floor. Teachers and students alike are 
so proud of their school that they all do 
their part in keeping the school clean. 
Everyone becomes part of the solution. 

The Wall of Fame, located on the 
second floor, has pictures of the many 
successful Fox Tech graduates. In the 
center sits a huge buffalo - the Fox Tech 
mascot - again reflecting pride of school 
and student ownership. As you walk into 
the front office, there is a warm feeling not 
typical of many schools. You are greeted 
with a friendly and sincere, “Good morning, 
may 1 help you?” Staff and students 
working in the front office have the same 
attitude of good service that is expressed in 
either English or Spanish. The school 
building and front office are both “people 
friendly.” 

o 



Academic Focus 

With the new administration and 
staff came the creation of “schools-within- 
the-school” as a means of meeting the 
needs of all students. The idea was to 
create small, caring communities within the 
framework of the larger school setting. 
Multiple academies were established, each 
with its own assistant principal, 
counselor(s), instructional guide, and core 
and magnet teachers. 

Each academy began to create, build 
and establish its own program by working 
collaborati vely and always with the students 
foremost in mind. The ongoing planning, 
evaluating and assessing of programs has 
resulted in a law and research academy, an 
applied technology academy, and a 
universal global academy. Ms. Cockrell 
comments: 

We created schools [academies] that 
allow students to choose what they 
want. Our vocational school grew so 
much that 1 had to divide it into the 
computer-based school and the 19th 



Century Program classes, which 
include your basics. It is important 
that the students choose, but also 
important that they know they are not 
stuck in those schools. They have an 
opportunity to change schools if 
they are not happy. 

In an attempt to move the concept to 
an even higher level by, again, focusing on 
the needs of the students in each academy 
through careful assessment, other needs 
were identified. These included more law- 
related information and courses, a more 
technology-based strand, and a program to 
assist the students who were considered as 
being in at-risk situations. The countless 
hours of careful planning, monitoring and 
evaluating programs focused on student 
needs has resulted in an assets-based 
model that values the students and instills 
pride in school, learning, community and 
heritage. 

One of Ms. Cockrell’s goals is to 
provide students a quality education so 

Fox Tech High - continued on page 8 
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Transformation at Louis W. Fox Technical High 
School, San Antonio, 1 994-95 to 1 999-00 

1994- 95 School Year 

Texas Education Agency disestablishes the school at the end of the school year. 

1995- 96 School Year 

The school is re-established for the new school year with a new administration. 
By the end of the year, the school is removed from “low-performing” with a new 
administration status in math. 

The school is still rated as “low-performing” due to its 1 4.7 percent dropout rate 
in 1993-94. 

1996- 97 School Year 

Fox Tech’s dropout rate improves dramatically, according to TEA reports. 
Attendance increases. 

1997- 98 School Year 

The school is named “most improved school” by the San Antonio Independent 
School District. 

$1,000 awarded to each teacher by the HEB grocery store chain. 

The school rating is upgraded to “acceptable” by TEA. 

Dropout rates and attendance improve. 

1998- 99 School Year 

The school rating is upgraded to “acceptable-plus” by TEA. 

Dropout rates and attendance continue to improve. 

1999- 00 School Year 

Fox Tech is named a National Blue Ribbon School of Excellence by the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Dropout rates and attendance continue to improve. 



Louis W. Fox Technical High School 
Summary Data 1994-95 to 1999-00 



Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
Percent of Students Passing 





Reading 


Mathematics 


Writing 


All Tests 


1994-95 


47.7 


22.1 


71.5 


20.7 


1995-96 


50.3 


32.1 


58.1 


24.0 


1996-97 


60.7 


32.4 


75.4 


29.2 


1997-98 


73.5 


65.6 


84.6 


57.0 


1998-99 


75.0 


73.0 


87.0 


65.0 


1999-00 


82.0 


85.0 


88.0 


71.0 



Fox Tech High - continued from page 7 
that all students have options when they 
graduate, “When they change their minds 
at 1 9- or 20-years-old and decide they want 
to go on to a higher education, they will 
have the background to do it.” 

Fox Tech has different courses in 
leadership. Student’s electives are geared 
to their needs. 

Instructional programs are carefully 
selected and given the resources needed to 
succeed. If they do not work for the 
students, they are discarded. Fox Tech 
does not “force-fit” a program. If the 
program does not address students’ 
characteristics, then the program is not 
used. Ms. Cockrell comments on the 
strategy: “You can call it an individual plan 
for each student. This is for every child, not 
just for special education or the gifted and 
talented.” 

Leadership 

The principal at Fox Tech advocates 
a leadership attitude that is straightforward, 
where students and teachers are to be 
respected and offices have an open door 
policy. Students, teachers and parents 
know that the principal is there to listen 
when they need to voice either praise or 
concerns. 

Ms. Cockrell also emphasizes the 
importance of pride. The students must 
have pride in themselves, in their community, 
and in their school. She says: “The school 
was the worst in the state. That tells you 
that there was no pride in self or school. We 
found people who had a vision of pride and 
began instilling that pride in the students.” 

Teacher ©walStty 



and giving the students priority. Ms. 
Cockrell and her staff make every decision 
based on these three things. Adapting to 
new techniques and continuous learning 
by her staff are priorities to Ms. Cockrell. 

She is also concerned with hiring and 
retaining new teachers: 

All our new teachers in this district 
are involved in a mentorship program 
since we know we lose them in the 
first five years. I meet with them and 
their mentor often and 1 get feedback. 
Teaching school now is 50 times 
harder than it was when 1 became a 
teacher. You have to keep current just 
like you have to keep current in any 
position. 

A teacher’s attitude is another focus 
of Fox Tech’s success. Ms. Cockrell 
explains: 

When 1 hire somebody, I hire their 
attitudes If they have~the right 
attitude toward teaching, it goes a 
long way toward making up for any 
other shortcomings. I always want to 
see the strengths in teachers, and I 
practice an assets-based model with 
staff and value them always. No 
person is a bom teacher, you make 
yourself a good teacher through 
attitude and learning. I want my 
teachers to keep current in the loop 
and be part of the solution. When 
teachers have demonstrated to me 
that they no longer are interested in 
our children, then perhaps it is time 
for them to seek a position elsewhere. 
We do not hire people who cannot 
stay here for 25 years. 

Making the students first on the list 
of priorities has helped make Fox Tech a 
success. Teachers are very involved with 
their students. One way the teachers 
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Preparing students for success 
O ;es adapting, having a good attitude, 
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monitor students is by calling their homes. 
Teachers must calf the homes of all the 
students enrolled in their second period 
class at the beginning of the year. They 
check attendance and give parents the 
opportunity to correct the home phone 
numbers. Teachers are also expected to call 
home and personally invite parents to the 
“distinguished graduates night” in October. 
They are asked to call home when there are 
problems and make notes of any responses 
from the parents. 

The teachers at Fox Tech also make a 
point of showing the students they are 
valued by attending events hosted by the 
school. Ms. Cockrell says: 

1 rely on the commitment from 
teachers to support the children 
outside the classroom as well. Our 
students know teachers are not paid 
for the extra time they spend outside 
of the classroom in the evening, 
standing by the sidelines, rooting 
them on or attending an event that 
involves after-school hours. 

Teachers at Fox Tech are at the 
school 185 days of the year, and there are 
as many as two or three events per day. 
Teachers are asked to attend at least 10 
events per year. Ms. Cockrell also makes 
sure to recognize teachers who go above 
the required attendance and support. 
Children need to know their teachers care 
and that they come first. This commitment 
from teachers is critical. 



According to Ms. Cockrell, everyone 
- custodian's," cafeteria p'ersohnelf 
paraprofessionals, teachers, administrators 
and students - at Fox Tech is accountable 
for its success or failure. 

Each one of the academies has an 
instructional guide, an assistant principal, 
and at least one counselor. They work with 
the same students all the time. It is the 
responsibility of the instructional guide to 
look at the quality of teaching and to 
assess the curriculum. Proper 
implementation of the curriculum is critical 
for maximum student impact. Therefore, the 
instructional guide helps ensure that the 
teachers and the curriculum are a good fit. 

Students are responsible for their 
own success. Ms. Cockrell has a system of 
naming each class of students for a specific 
positive trait. She says: “One group that 
was recognized was a particularly tough 
group when they were freshmen. I spoke 
Fox Tech High - continued on page 9 




Fox Tech High - continued from page 8 

with them, and the staff and I decided that 
the class was really gifted, and we had to 
change to work with them.” After working 
with the class for some time, they were 
named the “Dream Class.” This was 
appropriate because they first had to dream 
of what they could accomplish. With 
support and affirmation from the staff, the 
Dream Class members developed their 
goals. Ms. Cockrell says with pride, “Of 
course, they tested the highest in the 
district.” 

Students show their drive through 
collaboration and support of each other. 
An example of this philosophy presented 
itself when the Dream Class won a reward — 
not having to wear their uniforms for four 
weeks - because they were recognized on 
the TAAS. After the class won the reward, 
they requested that one of their prize weeks 
go to the sophomore class to support them 
and challenge them to do better. 

Students dropping out of school is a 
serious issue for the school. Ms. Cockrell 
says: “No student can withdraw from 
school without having a conference with 
me. We want to encourage them to stay in 
school, but if there is no other alternative, 
we always leave the door open to welcome 
them back.” The entire staff is challenged 
to prevent students from dropping out in 
the first place and bringing them back if 
they do leave. 

Suminraairy 

Fox Tech has made an amazing turn 
around, going from the lowest ranking 
school in the state to being nationally 
recognized in a short five years. Based on 
my personal observations of the school, 
interviews with the principal, and 
conversations with staff members and 
students, I surmised the following as 
contributing to Fox Tech’s success. 

Five years ago when the school was 
re-established,. failure was not an option. 
By carefully selecting staff, the principal 
was able to instill a path to success. As a 
group, they were going to do whatever was 
necessary to succeed rather than to follow 
a path to keep from failing. 

Fox Tech has shown that there is no 
room or time to blame students, community, 
parents, or the economic level of the 
student population for a school not being 
successful. Their approach has been one of 
not placing blame on anyone and not 
falling in love with their problems. Rather, 
O group - including students and 

ERIC 



parents - they came up with solutions. 
Programs were carefully screened, and 
curriculum was heavily monitored. These 
measures were viewed not as ways to 
create a convenient situation for staff but 
as ways for meeting the needs of the 
students. 

Lastly, the process of change was 
created not by exerting the staffs or the 
district’s wills on the students. It was not 
about holding an external power of fear 
over the students and community. The 
change process was about true human 
power of the principal, staff, students and 
community working collaboratively in an 
environment based on mutual respect, 
understanding, compassion and good 
intention. 



‘ Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. “Talking Points - Turning 
Around Low-Performing Schools,” 
documents from the OESE leadership 
team (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Education Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, October 2000). 
Cardenas, J.A., and A.M. Montemayor, M. 
del Refugio Robledo, A.L. Trujillo (eds). 
Successful Schooling for Economically 
Disadvantaged At-Risk Youth (Austin, 
Texas: Texas Education Agency, 1989). 

Rogelio Lopez del Bosque is the marketing 
coordinator in the IDRA Division of 
Professional Development. Comments and 
questions may be directed to him via e- 
mail at contact@idra.org. 



Seven Characteristics of 
High-Performing Schools 



High-performing schools set high standards for student achievement 
and plan curriculum and assessment based upon those standards. 

High-performing schools hold teachers and administrators 
accountable for meeting school goals. 

High-performing schools create a safe, orderly environment that 
allows students to concentrate on academics. 

High-performing schools maximize time spent on instruction. 

High-performing schools have teachers and administrators who are 

committed to the philosophy and mission of their schools and who 
have access to quality professional development that helps them 
achieve that mission. 

High-performing schools have high levels of parent and community 
involvement. 

High-performing schools have the freedom of flexibility in 
curriculum design, as well as in making personnel and finance 
decisions. 

Office of Elementary and Secondary Education. “Talking Points - Turning 
Around Low-Performing Schools,” documents from the OESE leadership . team 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, October 2000). / 
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April 24-26, 
2001 

Pre- institute: 
April 23, 2001 

San Antonio 
Airport Hilton 

E RLC — — — 



Eighth Annual ^ 

IDRA Z.<? Semana 

Early Childhood Educators 





Institute™ 



I "Valuing and Capitalizing on the Linguistic and 
Cultural Assets of a Diverse Student Population" 

The popular Eighth Annual IDRA La Semana del Nino Early Childhood Educators 
Institute offers a valuable series of information-packed professional development sessions 
that are customized to capitalize on the linguistic and cultural assets brought forth by a 
diverse student population. This year’s event will focus on building reading concepts and 
skills of young learners. Topics include: literacy, technology, social development, 
curriculum, and dual language. Ms. Cami Jones, director of early childhood education at 
the Texas Education Agency, will be a featured speaker focusing on the pre-kindergarten 
curriculum guidelines in Texas. Another featured speaker, Ms. Margarita Robledo, is the 
author of more than 50 children’s books and recipient of national awards in Mexico and 
the United States. 

You can also take this opportunity to visit model early childhood centers. These visits 
provide you with the opportunity to share ideas while seeing them in action. Institute 
participants will travel to high-performing, high-minority sites in the San Antonio area that 
are effectively working with diverse learners. Two school visits (one each on Wednesday 
and Thursday) are available to paid institute registrants on a first come, first served basis. 
Transportation will be provided. You also will have the opportunity to interact with parents 
to discuss ideas to form effective learning partnerships. 

The action-packed schedule begins at 8:00 a.m. each morning and continues through 
4:00 p.m. on Tuesday, 5:00 p.m. on Wednesday, and 2:30 p.m. on Thursday. The institute 
includes luncheon sessions on Tuesday and Thursday. 




Pre-Institute on Reading and Dual Language Programs - 
Monday, April 23 

IDRA will convene a panel of reading experts to provide teaching and classroom 
management ideas designed to strengthen your approach to developing literacy in more 
than one language. Dr. Josefina Villamil Tinajero, associate dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Texas at El Paso, will present the keynote at the luncheon. 
She is a noted author and leader in the field of bilingual education. This one-day pre- 
institute takes place on Monday from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and includes a luncheon 
session. 

Parent Institute - Thursday, April 26 

This one-day event will concentrate on the challenges in early childhood education and 
how to maximize parent leadership. Parents and educators will dialogue on ways to focus 
their leadership to enhance early childhood learning. 
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Eighth Annual IDRA La Semana del Nino Early Childhood Educators Institute 1 *' 




Registration Form %_ 



\/JC 1 will attend the Eighth Annual IDRA La Semana del Nino Early Childhood Educators Institute, 
r t (Please use one form per person. Feel free to make copies of this form.) 



Name 

School or Organization 



Fees Before March 15 Fees After March 15 

$175 institute registration, $195 institute registration, 

April 24-26, 2001* April 24-26, 2001* 



Title/Position 

Address 

City State Zip 

Telephone ( ) 

Fax ( ) 

E-mail 

$ Total enclosed PO# 



$75 pre-institute 
registration, April 23, 
2001 ** 

$225 discounted institute 
and pre-institute 
registration 

$15 parent institute 
registration, April 26, 2001 



$95 pre-institute 
registration, April 23, 
2001 ** 

$240 discounted institute 
and pre-institute 
registration 

$15 parent institute 
registration, April 26, 2001 



Register on-line with a purchase order number at www.idra.org 

Mail form with a check or Fax form with a purchase 

purchase order to IDRA at order to IDRA at 2 10-444-1 71 4 

5835 Callaghan Road, #350 Attention: Carol Chavez 
San Antonio, Texas 78228- 1 1 90 
Attention: Carol Chavez 



Video Conference on Family Issues - 
Wednesday, April 25 

Parents, community liaisons and community resource 
personnel across the state will come together to celebrate 
the International Week of the Young Child with a long 
distance conversation focusing on parent leadership and 
outreach. The video conference will be held at participating 
Texas regional education service centers. If you are 
interested in attending at your local video conference site 
and cannot attend the institute, contact Yojani Hernandez at 
IDRA (210/444-1710) for details. 

Hotel Information 

The institute will be held at the San Antonio Airport Hilton. The 
hotel is offering a special rate of $96 per night for a single or 
double room, $ 1 06 per night for three to a room and $ 1 1 6 per night 
for four to a room (plus state and local taxes), based on 
availability. The hotel reservation deadline for the reduced rate is 
April 13, 200 1 . Call 1 -877-377-7227 to make reservations. Be sure 
to reference the Annual IDRA La Semana del Nino Early 
Childhood Educators Institute in order to qualify for the special 
rate. 



* Includes institute sessions, Tuesday and Thursday luncheons, 
two school visits [for first paid registrants], and materials. 

** Includes pre-institute sessions, luncheon and materials. 

Make payable to: Intercultural Development Research Associa- 
tion. A purchase order number may be used to reserve space. 

Full payment prior to the institute is expected. 

Institute Sponsors 

IDRA is pleased to bring you this Eighth Annual IDRA La 
Semana del Nino Early Childhood Educators Institute. 
Supporting IDRA projects include: 

° IDRA South Central Collaborative for Equity (the equity 
assistance center that serves Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas), 

° RE-CONNECT (the parent information resource center at 
IDRA that serves Texas), and 

• STAR Center (the comprehensive regional assistance center 
that serves Texas via a collaboration of IDRA, the Charles A. 
Dana Center at the University of Texas at Austin, and RMC 
Research Corporation). 

Each of these IDRA projects provides specialized training and 
technical assistance to public schools. Information on how your 
campus can use these resources to improve instruction and 
assessment will be available at the institute and may also be 
obtained by calling IDRA at 2 1 0/444-17 1 0 or by visiting IDRA’s 
web site (www.idra.org). 






o 

ERIC 



Intercultural Development Resea rch Associa tion 

5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350 
San Antonio. Texas 78228-1 190 
210-444-1710 tax 210-444-1714 
contact@idra.org www.idra.org 
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The Missing Piece - continued from page 4 

Teachers and counselors must understand 
the background and culture of their 
students. 

Future teachers also need to know 
how to instruct students from diverse 
linguistic and cultural backgrounds. The 
unwitting violation of cultural norms can 
inhibit learning. Education ethnographies 
are an excellent resource for teachers to 
learn how education is provided in the 
students’ culture of origin and the role that 
parents play in their children’s education. 

Teachers and counselors must understand 
the bask issues of educational linguistics. 

Counselors often are the first people 
immigrant students meet after they register. 
In order for counselors to make appropriate 
decisions about students’ placement in 
programs of study and for teachers to best 
serve students, they must be grounded in a 
number of issues: 

• how second languages are acquired in 
natural settings and best learned in the 
classroom; 

• the relationship between language 
proficiency and academic achievement; 

• sources of cultural bias in classroom 
texts, materials, and tests; and 

• the relationship between first- and 
second-language literacy. 

One study found that high school 
counselors of immigrant students who 
lacked appropriate background knowledge 
served as gatekeepers and underestimated 
students’ potential, which negatively 
affected students’ ability to complete 
school (Suarez-Orozco,- 1989).-Rarely did- 
these counselors give students information 
about post-secondary schooling. 

One way to ensure that immigrant 
students receive high-quality, consistent 
counseling is to have a bilingual counselor 
advise all recent-immigrant students and 
follow their progress instead of distributing 
them among various counselors. 

Students are more likely to succeed 
when teachers and counselors have high 
expectations for them and when they are in 
courses that build on their past learning 
experiences. A counselor who can readily 
communicate with these students and who 
understands the dynamics that affect 
students’ success can greatly facilitate 
students’ mastery of academic standards. 
This relationship also can help improve 
communication with students’ families, 
because they may be able to interact more 

w j t | 1 a bilingual counselor. 




School staff must be able to explain, in the 
students' native language, what standards 
are, what is expected, and what goes on in 
a standards-based classroom. 

Some secondary-level recent- 
immigrant students may not understand 
why they have to attend school, let alone 
meet standards. An immigrant student, for 
example, may not have attended school for 
several years prior to entering a U.S. high 
school because basic education in his or 
her native country was considered complete 
at a much earlier age. Another student may 
have left school to help support his or her 
family’s line of work. Many immigrant 
students also have difficulty understanding 
how U.S. classrooms typically are 
structured. They may be accustomed to 
very traditional schools that require them 
to memorize and restate lecture material. 
These students need help understanding 
and adjusting to performance-based 
classrooms where they evaluate their own 
work or work on collaborative projects that 
receive group grades. 

School staff must be able to communicate 
with families in their native language about 
academic standards. 

The importance of parent involvement 
in facilitating students’ learning is a 
constant theme in the IASA legislation. 
Unfortunately, parent involvement is 
commonly taken from a deficit approach as 
evidenced by the types of topics frequently 
offered in parent outreach efforts (e.g., 
“How to Be a Better Parent”). In order for 
parents to support their children in a 
standards-based— system, -however, -they 
need to understand academic standards 
and why they are important. In addition to 
explaining standards to parents in their 
native language, inviting parents into the 
classroom to observe will help them 
understand what is expected of their 
children. (For information on IDRA’s 
valuing approach to parent involvement, 
see RE-CONNECT, the parent involvement 
resource center that, serves Texas, at 
www.idra.org.) 

Pracfike 

An in-take process must obtain an 
academic history of the child apart from 
school transcripts and test scores. 

Students should be interviewed 
regarding their academic background and 
personal learning history. These interviews 
also can be used to begin building 
collaborative relationships between home 



and school. For example, an interview can 
be an opportunity to learn more about areas 
of specialized knowledge that family 
members possess or students’ recent work 
experience, which many secondary students 
have had in their country of origin. 

Framing instruction around these 
areas can increase students’ motivation 
and opportunities for participation. As 
Moll et al. suggest, working-class families 
without high levels of education possess 
high-level knowledge associated with 
earning a living, which can be used as a 
springboard for instruction ( 1 990). Inviting 
parents to demonstrate and speak about 
their skills in the classroom acknowledges 
their skills and gives them the opportunity 
to participate in their children’s learning. 

Sufficient planning time during the school 
day must exist for teachers to collaborate 
with colleagues and support services. 

Due to the departmentalized nature 
of high schools and the large number of 
students that teachers see daily, teachers 
need school time to collaborate with 
colleagues about students’ academic and 
social situations. Recent-immigrant students 
and their families require many services 
from a variety of sources, both inside and 
outside of the school. Students who lack 
food, clothes, social services, and medical 
services or whose families do not have 
electricity cannot be expected to achieve 
academic standards until these basic 
necessities are adequately met. 

Relationships must exist with community- 
based agencies, businesses, and_other_ 
organizations that give students 
opportunities to learn, graduate, and gain 
employment or pursue post-secondary 
study. 

Community organizations have 
valuable resources to contribute to schools 
in terms of experience, personnel, and fresh 
ways of approaching education issues. In 
addition, they often have volunteers who 
are proficient in the languages spoken in 
the community and can provide 
connections to social services and work 
opportunities for students. 

For the last 10 years, the reform 
movement has been occupied with two 
activities: (1) setting standards and (2) 
assessing progress toward them. These 
have been relatively easy tasks for schools 
and districts compared to what they must 
now address: providing all children with 
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The Missing Piece - continued from page 12 
equal opportunities to learn identified 
standards. 

The IASA reference to “all children” 
must be taken seriously. All children can 
perform to challenging standards if they are 
provided the necessary opportunities to 
learn. Opportunity-to-learn standards 
cannot be voluntary. Recent immigrant 
students and other groups of students 
have unique circumstances that must be 
addressed, in part by opportunity-to-leam 
standards. Leadership around this issue is 
essential for educational excellence for all 
to become a reality. 

Resources 

Cardenas, J.A. Texas School Finance Reform: 
An IDRA Perspective (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association, 1997). 

Coons, J. Private Wealth and Public Education 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1970). 

Cummins, J. “Language Assessment and 
Academic Achievement,” Issues in Language 
Testing Research (Rowley, Mass.: Newbury 
House, 1983). 

Cummins, J. Bilingualism and Special Education: 
Issues in Assessment and Pedagogy (San 
Diego, Calif: College Hill Press, 1984). 
Kozol, J. Savage Inequalities : Children in 
America’s Schools (New York, New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1991). 

McCollum, P. “Immigrant Students and 
Standards-based Reform: Examining 
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Pam McCollum, Ph.D. is a senior education 
associate in the IDRA Division of Professional 
Development . Comments and questions may be 
O ed to her via e-mail at contact@idra.org. 
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Accountability 



Accountability is one of the most prominent issues in education 
policy today. Accountability mechanisms create incentives for educators to 
focus on important outcomes. They also provide a means for allocating 
resources, such as instructional assistance, to schools in which 
performance measures indicate problems. 

In designing accountability mechanisms, states and districts must 
first determine an adequate level of progress for schools. Measures of 
adequate yearly progress should include a range of indicators, including 
indicators of instructional quality as well as student outcomes. In addition, 
the criterion for adequate yearly progress should be based on evidence from 
the highest-performing schools with significant proportions ofdisadvantaged 
students. 

Accountability should follow responsibility: teachers and 
administrators - individually and collectively - should be held accountable 
for their part in improving student performance. Teachers and 
administrators should be held accountable for the progress of their 
students. Districts and states should be held accountable for the 
professional development and support they provide teachers and schools 
to enable students to reach high standards. 

Accountability provides a way to focus assistance to schools. 
Assistance should be aimed at strengthening schools’ capacity for 
educating all students to high standards and to building the internal 
accountability within schools. Without developing school capacity, 
accountability leads to inappropriate practices, such as efforts to increase 
test scores without improving student learning. 

Education improvement systems continually change, based on new 
knowledge and new circumstances. States and districts should continually 
monitor and review their systems to determine where improvements are 
needed and make the changes necessary to improve educational 
opportunities for all children, and particularly for the disadvantaged 
children Title 1 was established to support. 

Recommeradagions 

• Accountability should follow responsibility: teachers and administrators 
- individually and collectively - should be held accountable for their part 
in improving student performance. Teachers and administrators should 
be accountable for the progress of their students. Districts and states 
should be accountable for the professional development and support 
they provide teachers and schools to enable students to reach high 
standards. 

• Accountability decisions should be based on multiple indictors. 

• Accountability mechanisms should be based on a range of measures, 
including indicators of instructional quality, as well as student outcomes. 

• Accountability results should be reported so that the improvements 
needed are clear to students, teachers, and parents. 

• Accountability mechanisms should encourage schools to improve all 
students’ performance. 

• Assistance should be aimed at strengthening schools’ capacity for 
education all students to high standards and to building the internal 
accountability within schools. 



Source: National Research Council. Testing, Teaching , and Learning: A Guide 
for States and School Districts (Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 
1999). 
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Resources on Accountability 



Disciplinary Alternative Education Programs in Texas - 
What is Known; What is Needed 

Albert Cortez , Ph.D., and Maria Robledo Montecel, Ph.D. 

These programs manage more than 90,000 pupils a year in Texas 
and cost millions of state taxpayer dollars. But we know very little 
of what they do, much less how (or how well) they do it. This brief 
includes policy recommendations, findings at a glance, the national 
picture, an overview of the Texas policy, findings examined, and a 
closer look at one school (San Antonio, Texas: Intercultural 
Development Research Association, 1999; $7; free online at http:/ 
/www. idra.org/Research/alted.htm). 

Ensuring Accuracy in Testing for English Language Learners 

Rebecca J. Kopriva 

This resource provides guidance to states, districts, and test 
publishers about developing, selecting, or adapting large-scale, 
standardized assessments of educational achievement that are 
appropriate and valid for English language learners (Council of 
Chief State School Officers, 2000). 

Failing Our Children - Finding Alternatives for in-Grade Retention 

Pam McCollum, Ph.D.; Albert Cortez, Ph.D.; Oanh H. Maroney, 

M.A.; and Felix Montes, Ph.D. 

This policy brief presents an in-depth look at the issue of in-grade 
retention (particularly in Texas), reviews research that finds this 
practice to be ineffective, and outlines alternatives to both retention 
and social promotion. It includes policy recommendations, findings 
at a glance, the national scene, a look back at Texas, findings 
examined (including alternatives to retention), and interviews of 
school personnel (San Antonio, Texas: Intercultural Development 
Research Association, 1999; $7; free online at http://www.idra.org/ 
Re search/in grade.htm). 



Missing: Texas Youth - Dropout and Attrition Rates in Texas 

Public High Schools 

Josie Danini Supik, M.A., and Roy L. Johnson , M.S. 

This policy brief presents an in-depth look at the dropout issue in 
Texas: More than 1.2 million students have been lost from Texas 
public schools to attrition from 1985-86 to 1997-98; The state of 
Texas loses S3 19 billion in foregone income, lost tax revenues and 
increased criminal justice, welfare, unemployment and job training 
costs. This brief includes policy recommendations, findings at a 
glance, the national picture, a look back at Texas, findings examined, 
and a profile of the IDRA Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program (San 
Antonio, Texas: Intercultural Development Research Association, 
1999; $7; free online at http://www.idra.org/Research/dropout.htm). 

Myths and Tradeoffs: The Ro/e of Tests in Undergraduate 

Admissions 

Alexandra Beatty, M.R.C. Greenwood and Robert L. Linn eds. 

Four recommendations regarding test use for admission are made to 
colleges and universities, including a warning to schools to avoid 
using scores as more precise and accurate measures of college 
readiness than they are (Washington D.C.: National Research 
Council, National Academy Press, 1999). 

Students for Sale - The Use of Public Money for Private Schooling 

Albert Cortez, Ph.D.; Josie D. Supik, M.A.; Anna Alicia Romero; and 

Christie L. Goodman, APR 

This policy brief examines the dangers of public-funded voucher 
programs for children and neighborhood public schools. It includes 
policy recommendations, findings at a glance, the national picture 
(including an overview of litigation), findings examined, and 
interviews of parents (San Antonio, Texas: Intercultural 

Development Research Association, 1999; $7; free online at http:/ 
/www. idra.org/Research/voucher.htm). 



Guidance on Standards, Assessments, and Accountability 

http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/StandardsAssessment 

This is a document from the U.S. Department of Education to state 
education agencies, school districts, and schools regarding the new 
provisions on standards and assessments, adequate yearly 
progress!" and accoMtability - ih“Title~I^It~“also“ discusses the - 
transition period during which a state may use transitional 
assessments while it moves toward its final system of assessments. 

Handbook for the Development of Performance Standards: 

Meeting the Requirements of Title I with Council of Chief State 

School Officers 

This handbook describes the best practices and current research on 
the development of academic performance standards for K.-12 
schools (Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, U.S. 
Department of Education, 1998). 

High Stakes: Testing for Tracking, Promotion and Graduation 

Jay P. Heubert and Robert M. Hauser eds. 

Discusses how tests should be planned, designed, implemented, 
reported and used for a variety of educational policy goals. Focuses 
on the uses of tests that make high-stake decisions about 
individuals and on how to ensure appropriate test use (Washington, 
D.C.. National Research Council, National Academy Press, 1999). 



Testing, Teaching and Learning: 

A Guide for States and School Districts 

Richard F. Elmore and Robert Rothman eds. 

This practical guide assists states and school districts in developing 
— challenging standards“for student performance and'assessmenfas - 
specified by Title I. It discusses standards-based reform and 
specifies components of an education improvement system, which 
are standards, assessments, accountability and monitoring the 
conditions of instruction (Washington D.C.: National Research 
Council, National Academy Press, 1999). 

A Toolkit for Using Data to improve Schools: Raise Student 
Achievement by Incorporating Data Analysis in School Planning 

The resources in this toolkit enable school and district personnel to 
collect, understand, and use data for creating and revising school 
action plans designed to increase student achievement. Special 
emphasis has been placed on schoolwide planning and raising 
achievement for traditionally low performing students. Hard copy 
available for $22 to high poverty schools and districts in New 
England, and for $35 to all others. Cost includes guide and data 
discs for both PC and Mac (New England Comprehensive Center, 
1998; 800-332-0226). 



For additional resources, Internet links, etc., visit the IDRA Field Trip 

www.idra.org 
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“Analysis of Educational Equity: Community Seeks Direction for Diversity,” by Dr. Maria Robledo Montecel (March 1 997) 
http://www.idra.Org/Newslttr/1997/Mar/Cuca.htm#Analysis 

“Bilingual Intelligence Testing,” by Dr. Jose A. Cardenas (January 1995) 
http://www.idra.Org/Newslttr/1995/Jan/JAC.htm#Art8 

“Education Reform: Schools Need a New Attitude,” by Dr. Jose A. Cardenas (November-December 1 993) 
http://www.idra.Org/Newslttr/1993/Nov/JAC.htm#Art3 

“Improving Student Performance: Study Identifies Better Approach,” by Dr. Maria Robledo Montecel, Josie D. Supik and 
Jose A. Cardenas (October 1994) http://www.idra.Org/Newslttr/1994/Oct/Cuca.htm#Artl 

“Issues in Accountability Testing on LEP Students: Reflections on the Policy Making Process,” by Dr. Adela Solis (June- 
July 1995) 

“Program Evaluation and Title VII Programs: Some Guiding Ideas,” by Dr. Adela Solis (January 2000) 
http://www.idra.Org/Newslttr/2000/Jan/Adela.htm#Art6 

“School-Student Performance and Accountability,” by Dr. Jose A. Cardenas (October 1 998) 
http://www. idra.org/Newslttr/ 1 998/Oct/JAC. htm#Art 1 

“Significant and Worthwhile Changes in Educational Evaluation: Putting Value in Education,” by Josie D. Supik (September 
1999) http://www.idra.Org/Newslttr/1999/Sep/Josie.htm#Art2 

“Why Better Isn’t Enough : A Closer Look at TAAS Gains,” by Dr. Albert Cortez (March 2000) 
http://www.idra.Org/Newslttr/2000/Mar/Albert.htm#Artl 



Highlights of Receht IDRA Activities 



InNovemberand December, IDRA worked 
with 12,854 teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, and higher education personnel 
through 118 training and technical assis- 
tance activities and 276 program sites in 
18 states plus the United Kingdom and 
Brazil. Topics included: 

♦ Goals of Equity 

♦ Integrating Technology into the 
Classroom 

♦ Assessing Racial and Gender Bias in 
Curriculum 

♦ Starting Today... Steps to Success 
for Beginning Bilingual Educators ( 

♦ How Families Help Student Success 

Participating agencies and school 
districts included: 

-0* Jemez Mountain Schools, New 
Mexico 

-0* Midland Independent School District 
(1SD), Texas 

-0* Texas Education Service Center, 
Region XIV 

New Orleans Parish, Louisiana 
New Braunfels 1SD, Texas 



Activity Snapshot 

^The Intercultural De\^opmentResearch\\s^6cIai^n (1 D> R A J Hasbe eh 
j wo r k i ng av i tlTse^f a 1- s chool s:to Tedesjg n^ d re-energize theiFreading* — ^ 
progr^s^tobe mor^r^pon^e^osthe characteristics of their diverse 
learners. In this three-yearHDRA reading, prog ram, known as FLA^IR / 
(Fo^using.olTLangua^sand^Academic^nstructionallTenewa^j^ID.RA^/ 
provides4echnical assistance^that includes classroom demonstrations 
land observations of effective teaching strategies, coaching for sue- 
Icess, nurturing of innovations, land guidance for finding funding/ 
i Of)tions.\FLAIR capitahze^/ony/eacli school’s strengths to increase/ 
j reading scores^weave reading throughout the curriculum and recapture^ 

Q^students’ love of rea^n^The^axticipants have become reinvigorated 
w by this newdnstructional method ihatis^based on three principles: active 

involvernent^valiclatjng.students and guidancer 




Regularly, IDRA staff provides services to: Services include: 



♦ public school teachers 

♦ parents 

♦ administrators 

♦ other decision makers in public 
education 



^ training and technical assistance 
■<y evaluation 

-0* serving as expert witnesses in 
policy settings and court cases 
publishing research and 
professional papers, books, 
videos and curricula 



For information on IDRA services for your school district or other group, contact IDRA at 2 10/444-17 1 0. 
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Multicultural Education: A Generation of Advocacy 

by ®r. Jose a. Cardenas 



This compilation includes 92 articles on multicultural edu- 
cation published during a 25-year period. Dr. Jose A. Cardenas 
is the founder of 1 DRA, was its executive director for 20 years and 
now serves as director emeritus of the organization. The book 
provides a historical overview of his involvement in the most 
significant issues in multicultural education as a teacher, admin- 
istrator and an active advocate of children. 

Articles are organized into 1 0 chapters dealing with each 
of 10 major issues in multicultural education. Each chapter is 
accompanied by a bibliography and appropriate discussion 
questions. The book also contains five cumulative indices of 
authors, court cases, legislation, organizations and topics. 

Multicultural Education is a reading imperative for teach- 
ers, administrators, teacher trainers and policy formulators inter- 
ested in providing equal educational opportunity to all segments 
of the school population. 



Topics Included: 

• minority education 
° bilingual education 

° education of undocumented 
children 

0 school dropouts 

• retentions in grade 

8 early childhood education 

• science, math and technology 
° standardized testing 

8 school reform 
8 a new educational paradigm 




(ISBN 0-536-58760-4; 1995; 134 pages; hardback; $38) 

Intercultural Development Research Association 
5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350, San Antonio, Texas 78228; 

Phone 2 10/444-17 10; Fax 210/444-1714; e-mail: contact@idra.org. It is IDRA policy that all orders totalling less than $30 be pre-paid. 
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Transitions from Schools to College - 
Getting There from Here 




The fact that we are still discussing 
and focusing on Latino student access and 
school completion issues — four decades 
after these issues came to the fore in this 
country - says something about how far 
we have come and how much further we 
have to go. While the data show that more 
Latino and other minority students are 
enrolling in college, this is actually a result 
of an ever-expanding number of Latino 
school-age persons who enlarge the 
eligible pool of college students. 

Looking beyond the raw numbers to 
percentages, recent data suggest that the 
inroads that Latinos were making in college 
enrollment in the 1 960s in Texas had begun 
to erode by the 1980s and remained 
stagnant or actually declined after that 
period. More recently, as a result of the 
anti-affirmative action Hopwood vs, Texas 
decision and Proposition 207 in California, 
states with high numbers of Latino and 
minority pupils have accelerated recent 
proportional declines. 

[PopylsSioffl Stoiifa, ^ccoumritahnlifty Stollft 

While data have long tracked the 
negative trend in Latino school completion 
and college enrollment and graduation, few 
people seemed concerned about it. Schools 
were not rated on the basis of their minority 
school completion or college enrollment 
rates. Too often when enrollment and 
graduation data were collected they were 
not disaggregated by ethnic and racial 
groups and not used to hold schools or 
colleges accountable. 
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Why were such data not collected, 
counted and reported? Critics of the 
system would contend that minority 
student counts were not examined because, 
in the eyes of major decision-makers, they 
do not matter. If Latino college enrollment 
and completion did not matter before, why 
is it on the minds of many policymakers 
now? 

Those close to the issue point to the 
growing presence of Latinos, not only in 
states with already high Latino 
concentrations such as Texas and California 
but also in other states around the country. 
As a result of these population shifts, 
efforts to increase Latino college enrollment 
and completion are now charged with a 
greater sense of urgency and a recognition 
that time is running out for any large scale 
efforts to change the status of these 
students. 

Steve Murdock is a highly-regarded 
Texas A&M University demographer who 
has been analyzing Texas education and 
the related economic trend data. Murdock 
has long warned that unless we change 
existing kindergarten through grade 12 
Latino student graduation and college 
completion rates, Texas and most other 
major states face the prospect of overall 
reductions in college-level enrollments. 
(See box on Page 1 5). 

Beyond higher education however, 
he warns that this lack of attention to 
Latino education will lead to declines in 
worker skill levels and decreases in average 
From School to College - continued on page 2 



From School to College - continued from page 1 

incomes- which results in reduced markets 
for goods and services and increased 
health, social and criminal justice related 
costs (Murdock et al., 1997). To change 
those projections in the upcoming decades, 
states, schools, colleges and local 
communities must begin to improve their 
track records now. 

¥ irainisidDODiiaO [Issues 

It is important that we consider what 
we have learned regarding Latino student 
high school graduation, college recruitment, 
admission and graduation over the last four 
decades. Clearly critical transition points 
play a key role in the process. The 
transition issues that confronted earlier 
generations are as much a challenge for 
today’s non-traditional students as they 
were to students in the 1960s. These 
transitional issues include the following: 

• academic alignment or non-alignment 
across levels within the k-12 system, 
and between the high school and 
college levels; 

• high quantity and quality of information 
delivered on college admissions 
requirements; 

• high quantity and quality of 
communicated information about 
financial aid programs, application 
procedures and support in completion 
of all the related paperwork; 

• improved college recruitment efforts 
and coordinated k-12 to college 
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transition activities; 

• transitioning support - to include both 
academic and social/psychological 
supports to help new students persist 
beyond their first two semesters; 

• greater alignment and collaboration 
between two- and four-year institutions 
to facilitate and support the transition of 
pupils; 

• the creation of new and expanded 
partnerships that include k-12 schools, 
higher education, local business 
community, and community-based 
organizations; 

• engagement of the whole family in 
co 1 lege enrol lment and graduation efforts 
- recognizing that all members play a 
vital role in the students’ ability to enroll 
and persist in higher education; 

• systemic strategies for monitoring 
student progress, which informs critical 
intervention points; and 

• accountability mechanisms that hold 
institutions and the larger community 



accountable for quantifiable outcomes. 

Many of these transitional issues 
have been the subject of extensive 
discussions for decades, yet remain 
unresolved. What accounts for this 
persistent recalcitrance among all levels of 
the educational pipeline? 

Middle School to High School YramzaGoomz 

Not too long ago, many first and 
second generation Latino students grew 
up in families with limited incomes, in poor 
neighborhoods served by under-funded 
schools. Older siblings did not make it past 
the ninth grade, and if a few managed to 
graduate, lacking both the money and 
information needed to enroll in college, 
they went to work, got married, and started 
families before they turned 20 years old. No 
one looked for these students when they 
missed a considerable number of days or 
did not come back to school after the end of 
summer. In a short time, many were too far 
behind to ever consider returning. Enrolled 
in schools that were often over-crowded 
and not held accountable for students lost 
from the system, they became 
desaparecidos — those who disappeared - 
at least from the school systems. 

Research on causes of school 
dropouts has evolved over time from 
ascribing the problem entirely to individual 
student characteristics to a new socially- 
based construct. Unfortunately, this 
approach continues to attribute the root 

From School to College - continued on page 12 
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Tit e In tercultu ral Development Research As — 
sociation (IDRA) is a non-profit organization 
with a 501(c)(3) tax exempt status. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to disseminate infor- 
mation concerning equality of educational op- 
portunity. 

The IDRA Newsletter { I SSN 1 069-5672 ,©2001) 
serves as a vehicle for communication with 
educators, school board members, decision- 
makers, parents, and the general public con- 
cerning the educational needs of all children in 
Texas and across the United States. 

Permission to reproduce material contained 
herein is granted provided the article or item is 
reprinted in its entirety and proper credit is 
given to IDRA and the author. Please send a 
copy of the material in its reprinted form to the 
IDRA Newsletter production offices. Editorial 
submissions, news releases, subscription re- 
quests, and change-of-address data should be 
submitted in writing to the IDRA Newsletter 
production editor. The IDRA Newsletter staff 
welcomes yoyreomments on editorial material. 



Portions of the contents of this'newsletter were 
developed under a grant from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. However, those contents 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Department of Education, and endorsement by 
the federal government should not be assumed. 



Publication offices: 

5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350 
San Antonio, Texas 78228-1 190 
2 1 0/444- 1 7 1 0; Fax 2 1 0/444- 1714 
www.idra.org contact@idra.org 
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September 2000 marked the 50-year 
anniversary of Dr. Jose A. Cardenas’ life as 
a professional educator. Immediately after 
graduation from the University of Texas at 
Austin in 1950, Dr. Cardenas started as a 
science teacher in the Laredo Public Schools. 
After a two-year stint in the U.S. Army, he 
resumed his teaching career in the Edgewood 
Independent School District in San Antonio. 

Additional classroom teaching was 
soon augmented by various supervisory 
and administrative positions leading to the 
superintendency of the district from 1 969 to 
1973. Dr. Cardenas’ work in public schools 
was supplemented by many years of full- 
and part-time col lege teaching and almost 30 
years in educational research and 
development. 

In 1973, Dr. Cardenas resigned as 
superintendent and founded the Intercultural 
Development Research Association (IDRA) 
(formerly Texans for Educational Excellence). 
IDRA was founded to undertake school 
finance reform advocacy and now works 
with people to create self-renewing schools 



that value and empower all children, families 
and communities. 

IDRA celebrates these 50 years of 
contributions to the improvement of 
educational opportunities for children with 
a series of conversations with Dr. Cardenas 
and members of the IDRA staff published in 
the IDRA Newsletter. This issue’s 
conversation focuses on Dr. Cardenas’ 
experiences regarding community and parent 
involvement in education. 

As a new member of the I D RA staff, I 
have been most impressed with the 
organization’s philosophy of working with 
parents. Staff members have developed 
approaches that value and build on the 
contributions and strengths of parents as 
leaders to create excellent educational 
opportunities for their children. 

The deficit model that views parents 
and families as entities that must be “fixed” 
as opposed to one that values them as 
critical leaders and decision makers 
continues to be a problem in many school 
parent involvement programs. With 50 years 



in education, Dr. Cardenas has struggled 
with this issue in many contexts - from 
parent to superintendent. 

What were the general sentiments on 
community involvement when you began 
teaching? 

In 1 950, there was very little community 
involvement in the schools. As long as the 
parent was not called by the school, you 
assumed the child was doing well . If you did 
have a call from the school, it was bad news. 

I could say that during the first five 
years of my professional life, I cannot 
remember having communicated with any of 
the parents of the children I taught. There 
may have been some more communication 
with the school among middle- or upper- 
class families, but among the lower 
socioeconomic class families, there was 
absolutely no communication other than 
report cards. 

What were some of the guidelines of parent 
involvement that you were given by the 
school 's adm in istration ? 

I don’t think we ever had any teacher 
preparation, pre-service or in-service training 
that dealt with parents. The administrators 
dealt with the parents. They did not give us 
any guidelines. 

When you became an administrator, what 
were the guidelines you were given? 

It was a public relations affair. Keep 
the parents happy, and things will go well in 
theschool. Itusedto be a byline. A lotofmy 
fellow administrators used the phrase, “Keep 
the parents happy and you will have no 
problems in the school.” 

Some of the administrators went to 
great lengths to keep the parents happy, 
mostly through the PTA [parent-teacher 
association] or some similar forum. There 
were some innovations tried with teacher- 
parent conferences. For the most part they 
were not very effective. Parents and teachers 
had a hard time communicating. 

First, research shows that teachers, 
when communicating with parents, tend to 
go into very technical language and concepts 



Take the IDRA Newsletter Field Trip! 



Site 

ft Related IDRA Newsletter articles and 
projects 

ft Statistics, definitions, etc. 
ft Internet resources 

ft Internet links 

Register for a special prize! 



Answer the question of the month! 

Each month we will ask a new question for readers online. A sample of 
responses will be posted online. 

Thismonth’squestionis.. . 

What policies within your school or institution are most 
supportive of student success? 
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Parent Involvement - continued from page 3 
that have very little meaning to the parents. 
Second, teachers are very reluctant to point 
out weaknesses on the part of the student, 
and say everything is going fine in spite of 
the consequences to the child. And third, 
there is a tendency for teachers to discuss 
the problems of other teachers, rather than 
their own problems. 

The initial effort of establishing 
teacher-parent communication in the school 
system was supposed to be through the 
report card. These were some of the initial 
problems. As the school-community 
relations grew more sophisticated, there were 
more and better teacher-parent conferences. 

What were some policy milestones in the 
development of school-community 
relations? 

Some of the milestones were federal 
programs that were implemented in the 1 960s, 
such as the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, which included 
bilingual education, and Title I for the 
disadvantaged. In many of the federal 
regulations there was a requirement that 
there be parent involvement in the 
implementation of the program. So parent 
advisory groups were formed because they 
were mandatory. In fact, one of the 
characteristics of the civil rights movement 
was the involvement of parents in the 
administration of the school. 

What are your thoughts on school change 
as a result of community involvement? 

1 donlt.think the-biggestchange.came^ 

as a result of the interaction of the schools 
and parents. In the United States we have a 
very elitist system of education made up of 
the “haves” and the “have-nots.” The 
“have-nots” did very poorly in school. I 
think there was a lot of rationalization, and 
we were blaming the victim for the failures. 
The victim in this case was told frequently 
by the school that the reason for the student’s 
failure was the lack ofparental interest in the 
school. 

I think we have had an expansion in 
thatthinkingas we try to explain some ofthe 
continued failures ofthe school in what I call 
“deficit models.” There are deficit models for 
kids, and we used these in the 1 960s as the 
reason for minority and disadvantaged kids 
not being educated. The reason for the 
student doing poorly was attributed to the 
characteristics of the student. There now 
has been some movement away from the 
© acteristics of the student to the 
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characteristics of the family. 

Therefore “these” people are 
understood to not be interested in the 
education of their kids, to not be willing to 
cooperate with the school, and to not do the 
things for their kids to be successful. For 
example, in the court case Lau vs. Nichols , 
the school district argued that 1 ,800 Chinese 
children who spoke no English being taught 
by teachers who spoke no Chinese did not 
constitute an educational problem. 

When thejustices ofthe U.S. Supreme 
Court pointed out to them in a unanimous 
opinion “Yes, you do have a problem,” the 
school came right back and said there might 
be a problem but not for the school district 
— for the parents. The reason the Chinese 
students were doing so poorly in school was 
attributed to the fai lure ofthe Chinese parents 
to teach their children English. In response, 
the Supreme Court pointed out that the 
Chinese parents did not speak English and 
therefore had very little capability in doing 
the type of instruction that the school 
expected prior to them coming to school. 



Do you see a shift in the philosophy of 
involving parents in raising funds for the 
school and a new role in taking ownership 
of the school? 

I-am-of-the-opinion_that-aJot-of_the_ 

ineffectiveness ofthe relationship between 
the school and the parents is that the school 
argues lack of family input, but when the 
fami ly ind icates that they want to make such 
inputs, such inputs are neutralized. I value 
the PTA and understand the contribution it 
makes. Unfortunately many school systems 
have used the PTA as a vehicle for fund- 
raising as you have mentioned. I have sat at 
a PTA meeting all night where the parents 
argued whether they were going to sell hot 
dogs or hamburgers at the school carnival. 
They consider this to be a meaningful input 
into the affairs of the school. 

We know one of the recent findings in 
community involvement research is that 
when there is a meaningful relationship 
between the school and the fami ly the student 
tends to perform better. The key word is 
mean ingful, and a lot of the PT A activities or 
other activities that are conducted by the 
school are really not very meaningful to the 
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parents, even in middle-class schools. I am 
critical that on many occasions the school 
system is communicating that it wants the 
fami ly to support the schools, but the schools 
do not reciprocate and support the families. 
The school looks to the community as a 
resource, but it does not look at itself as a 
resource to the community. 

What changes in community involvement 
do you advocate? 

I go back to the basics and say that 
primarily the school does not understand 
the parents and that which you do not 
understand you fear. Due to lack of 
understanding, the school and the parents 
may not want to get into a relationship. Ifthe 
relationship is viewed as dangerous, there 
may be a desire to neutralize it. 

For instance, the school may try to 
neutralize a relationship with the parents 
through extensive involvement in 
extracurricular activities, such as football, 
which does not constitute a meaningful 
relationship between the school and the 
parents. 

The most important change in the 
relationship is based on the school seeing 
parent and community involvement as an 
asset rather than a liability. Schools set their 
own goals, do their own activities, and do 
their own evaluations. It is threatening to 
have people come in and upset the apple 
cart, and start asking questions that would 
lead to such things as accountability of the 
school, about the quality of education. 

We have very sophisticated 
_techniques_for_defusing_the_influence of 
parents - the TAAS [Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills] for instance. We just say 
the student is doing very poorly, if he or she 
does not pass the TAAS. Ouraccountability, 
meaningful accountability, is sent back to 
the students. They are the ones who will not 
graduate, they will not be promoted, and the 
school also receives a sanction. 

But the school is an intangible 
institution. I have never heard of the 
superintendent of schools having his or her 
salary reduced because of low performance 
on the TAAS. 1 have never heard of a 
superintendent who loses a job because of 
low performance on T AAS. We had here in 
San Antonio a very large school district 
where most of the schools could not meet 
the minimum standards of the TAAS. No 
one ever held them accountable. The 
superintendent finally retired. Fie was given 
the normal retirement parties and presents 
Parent Involvement - continued on page 5 
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Parent Involvement - continued from page 4 

and so forth, with no accountability on the 
basis of the very poor performance on the 
TAAS. The TAAS is reducing school 
accountability by placing it on the backs of 
the students. 

What advice would you give educators and 
administrators who want to increase parent 
involvement? 

Y ou have to think of ways of involving 
parents. I could give you a list of ways in 
which parents should be involved. I would 
begin with a philosophy for schools based 
on the assumption that all children can learn. 
You can involve the parents in establishing 
rules and regulations that are conducive to 
good student performance. You can have 
sessions for the involvement of parents in 
curriculum development, student personnel 
services, evaluation, and other aspects of 
school planning and activity. Almost 
everything that the school does can benefit 
from parent and community input. 

How have you personally been involved in 
the education of your own children? 

I have been very involved in the 
education of my children. My being pro- 
active in education has led to my children 
and my grandchildren doing better in school. 



Have you had negative experiences in your 
involvement in the education of your 
children? 

I have published several stories 
dealing with my involvement in the education 
ofmy children. My favorite story isinabook 
entitled, All Pianos Have Keys , in which I 
talk about my son Mike, who was not doing 
well in the second grade. I knew why he 
wasn’tdoing well. He had a liability; he likes 
to think before he speaks . I cannot help but 
think about all the students in school who 
speak before they think . Because of Mike’s 
habit of thinking before speaking he was 
slow in responding in school, and he was 
thought to be slow. 

When my son Mike was in the second 
grade, I looked at samples of his work, and 
I asked the teacher why he was not doing 
better. I go back to what I said previously; 
teachers in teacher-parent conferences just 
don’t have the nerve to paint a realistic 
picture of student performance. The teacher 
said that Mike was a sweet kid, everyone 
loved Mike, he was one of her best students. 
That did not answer my question about his 
performance. In response to my question 
® , cher said something nonsensical such 
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as, “His motivational growth has not caught 
up with his developmental mode.” 

She informed me that my son was a low 
achiever, he was a slow student, that I should 
not expect above average school 
performance from him, and notexpect him to 
do better in school since he was already 
working within his limited capabilities. My 
son, Mike, is now a physician and a surgeon 
and did very well in high school", college and 
medical school. 

This erroneous diagnosis on the part 
of the teacher has bothered me for many 
years. As an educator I was aware that my 
son was not slow and the teacher was wrong. 
But as I have asked myself so many times, 
what about parents who are not educators 
and do not understand and recognize their 
children’s abilities and are told by the school 
that their child has limited capabilities? 

If 1 had not known any better I might 
have said to my son, “Don’t do your 
homework, ’’“Don’ttry too hard.” And what 
wou Id have been his contribution to society? 
This is a personal anecdote that has bothered 
me for many years. 

How do you rectify a situation like that? 
Through teacher training? 

I would imagine it would come back to 
teachertraining. Teachers have often shown 
very poor judgment in determining the 
capabilities of students. Therefore, for 
teachers to make statements, like “He is 
incapable of learning,” scares me because 
they have never been able to demonstrate 
success in determining who can learn and 
who cannot learn. 

I don’t like homogenous grouping of 
students. One of the reasons is because it is 
usually erroneous. All studies on grouping 
show that teachers cannot eliminate more 
than 75 percent of the range of the original 
group. The erroneous placement ofa student 
in a group of low achievers can turn into a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

What is the role of parents in such a 
situation? 

Parents should have the opportunity 
and do have the right to respond to teacher 
recommendations. The most effective way 
of doing so is to have a role for parents in 
decision-making processes. That is why we 
advocate committees for placing children 
into such programs as bilingual and special 
education. Various facets of the school and 
faculty, as well as parents, should be 
represented. Together they participate in 
the making of important decisions. 



What are some other roles of parents? 

Parents can be utilized in the 
implementation ofthe mission of the school. 
It is very easy to put some words together 
that say the mission of the school is to bring 
the child to maximum self-realization. That 
has been the mission of schools for 80 years 
now. It is a beautiful statement, but how do 
you bring this about. 

Anyone can make a mission statement, 
the difficult thing is the conversion of the 
mission statement into activities and 
behaviors that need to be established. 
Parents have a responsibility to participate 
in the definition ofthe activities and behaviors 
that will lead to the meeting of the school’s 
mission. 

How can parents participate in the 
curriculum ofthe school? 

Parents can participate in the selection 
of courses that are offered, requirements for 
participation and prerequisites for enrollment 
in these courses. One thing that I would 
insist upon is having the parents participate 
in decisions for student career choices. 

It has not always happened in the 
past. It is unbelievably bad that the school 
makes decisionssuchasthatthe child should 
be a bus driver or automobile mechanic 
without input on the part of the parents. I 
think parents should participate in all 
decisions on behalf of the child. 

Interviewer s note: It is upsetting to realize 
that on many campuses little has changed 
from the times that Dr. Cardenas spoke of 
regarding community and parental 
involvement. Many “fortress schools” 
continue to keep parents out and blame 
families when students do not do well. 
However, through the work of advocacy 
organizations, educators, elected officials 
and families, important steps have been made 
- and are being made - to shift general 
sentiments from viewing families as distant 
parties to viewing families as partneis and 
leaders in educational achievement. Dr. 
Cardenas’ detailed accounts of his 
experiences help us to recognize both the 
progress made and the work to be done 
regarding parent and community 
involvement in education. 

Jose A. Cardenas , Ed.D., is the founder and 
director emeritus of IDEA . Micaela Diaz-Sanchez 
is an education assistant in the IDRA Division of 
Community and Public Engagement. Comments 
and questions may be sent to them via e-mail at 
contact@idra. org. 
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The discussion about educational 
equity and school reform has been going 
on for quite some time now. Many 
educators have given their take on what 
educational equity is and what it should do. 
My colleagues at the Intercultural 
Development Research Association (IDRA) 
and I have quite a history in the discussion 
ourselves. 

As 1 have talked to various groups 
around the United States about educational 
equity and school reform, it has become 
apparent to me that the notion of equity is 
finally coming of age. 

A little more than six years ago, I 
described a fourth generation of civil rights 
and school equity (Scott, 1995). While 
there were many issues to be focused on in 
that generation, essentially the primary foci 
were to: 

• transform school-to-work for all diverse 
learners; 

• produce world-class skills and 
competencies in all learners; and 

0 create new and more powerful, 
transformative paradigms for equity, 
excellence, civil rights, educational 
reform, teaching and learning. 

We-have arrived-at-a-point-where- 

now we need a broader, more compelling 
focus. We need to entertain a new 
generation of educational equity for a new 
millennium and a new time. Let me 
introduce Educational Equity- Generation 
Five. 

The single primary focus and nine 
major concerns of the fifth generation of 
education equity are described below. 

Fiitftilh) Geroeratiiora Focws: Creations and) 
QimpDemefiitiBriig Sysfiemie Hqjwifiy 

Systemic equity is defined as the 
transformed ways in which systems and 
individuals habitually operate to ensure 
that every learner - in whatever learning 
environment that learner is found - has the 
greatest opportunity to learn enhanced by 
the resources and supports necessary to 
achieve competence, excellence, 
independence, responsibility, and self- 
for school and for life. 
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Fiftifo Generation iqjuitiy Cercce™ 

• Strategic and focused implementation of 
the Goals of Educational Equity. 

• Transformed curriculum that is relevant, 
meaningful, powerful and dynamic to 
produce excellent outcomes for all 
learners regardless of race, color, 
national origin, gender, economic level, 
language, citizenship status, family 
affiliation, special need, exceptionality, 
etc. 

• Reformed, expanded and targeted 
professional development, staff renewal 
and staff support systems. 

• Technology equity for management, 
— instruction, -creation-and-development-.-- 

• Transformed views of teaching, learning, 
literacy, knowledge, funds of knowledge, 
intelligence, achievement, assessment, 
etc. 

• Heightened educational stakeholder 
collaboration. 

• Parental involvement and engagement. 

• Safety and security in learning 
environments and spaces. 

• Pre-kindergarten through grade 16 
education and school completion. 

It occurs to me that systemic equity 
can only be created in an environment that 
embraces a set of underlying assumptions 
about the right of every learner to receive 
the best possible public education. I have 
been able to identify seven assumptions so 
far. 1 present them here with the hope that 
the reader will reflect upon them, refine 
them and provide feedback on them. 

• Assumption One - In public schools, 
excellence is never achieved if various 



groups of learners fail to succeed and 
achieve high standards. 

Assumption Two - Educators, parents 
and community members (all education 
stakeholders) who are committed to the 
national security of the United States 
are also committed to the Goals of 
Educational Equity and schools of 
excellence in principle and in practice. 
Assumption Three - A compelling 
commitment to excellence and 
educational equity disdains and seeks 
to eradicate racism, sexism, classism and 
the manifestations of discrimination 
spawned by these aberrant and 
pathological ways of thinking and 
behaving. 

Assumption Four - Just laws establish 
the necessary foundation for just 
action, and the achievement of the Goals 
of Educational Equity provides the 
sufficient force to cause appropriate 
action to produce the desired outcomes. 
Assumption Five - When education 
stakeholders see and understand what 
is right, just and fair for all learners, they 
desire to do what is right, just and fair. 
Assumption Six - People’s failure to do 
right-by-all-leamers-is-a-function of their 
failure to see or understand, not a lack of 
will to do right by all learners. 
Assumption Seven - When people of 
good faith see disparities in outcomes 
for learners, they immediately desire and 
do undertake to correct the deficiencies 
in systems and in individuals who 
operate those systems as well as the 
practices those systems and individuals 
produce. 

How does one begin to create 
systemic equity? A good place to start is 
by conducting an educational equity audit. 
The Goals of Educational Equity and the 
equity issue questions are an excellent 
place to begin. These are provided in the 
boxes on Pages 8-10. 

An IDRA focus group team has 
reworked the definitions for the Goals of 
Educational Equity and the equity issue 
questions from an earlier version (Scott, 
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The Goals of Educational Equity and School Reform 



A good place to start creating systemic equity is by conducting an educational equity audit. The Goals of Educational Equity 
and the equity issue questions are an excellent place to begin. These are provided in the boxes that follow. 



Goal 1: Comparably High Achievement and Other Student Outcomes 

As data on academic achievement and other student outcomes are disaggregated and analyzed, one sees high comparable 
performance for all identifiable groups of learners, and achievement/performance gaps are virtually non-existent. 

1. Are there comparably high achievement outcomes for all learners? 

2. Are there comparably high social outcomes for all learners, such as responsible citizenship development, cross-cultural 
competence, conflict resolution, and life skills development? 

3. Are school promotion and completion rates consistently high for all diverse learners? 

4. How are data disaggregated? 

5. What is the district using as indicators of success? 

6. Is there high literacy, numeracy and technological competence for all diverse learners? 

7. Are the assessment measures fair, equitable and appropriate? 

8. What is the role of alternative assessment procedures? 

9. Are there comparably high rates of participation in college and/or post-secondary preparation or is there competent 
preparation for school-to-work transition for all learners? 

10. What is the role of alternative, authentic assessment measures? 

11. In what ways is the school environment actively and meaningfully engaging and involving parents, guardians, and 
caregivers of all groups of learners supporting their children’s success in school? 

12. Are there appropriate monitoring, accountability, and follow up measures established to address discrimination that 
impedes or denies access or full inclusion and success? 

Goal 2: Equitable Access and Inclusion 

The unobstructed entrance and involvement in, and full participation of learners in excellent community schools, programs, and 
activities within those schools. 

1. Do learners and their families have complete access to relevant information such as student achievement, program 
placement and participation in a language or form of communication that is meaningful to them? 

2. Do the assessment, course selection, and placement processes and appropriate supports exist to include and sustain all 
learners in quality courses and programs in an equitable manner? 

3. Describe an equitable manner in which the item above occurs. 

4. What are the criteria for a quality program? 

5. How is access ensured for all students? 

6. What counseling and advisement strategies and procedures expand options and opportunities equitably for all diverse 
learners? 

7. How are you actively recruiting parents? 

8. How is access ensured for all students? 

9. How do the organizational policies and practices (formal and informal) provide all learners with appropriate access and 
inclusion? 

10. What is the access, availability, quality and use of technology by all learners, including its use in planning, managing 
and integrating instruction in a constructivist way and in accessing all the supports that the Internet can provide? 

1 1. How are teachers and administrators reflecting high expectations and positive attitudes about their students’ success? 

12. How have these measures been institutionalized? 

13. In what ways do school-parent-community partnerships exist and foster full access and meaningful engagement for 
parents and community people in the process of excellent education? 

14. In what ways are the assets of school, home, and community, valued and integrated so that all partners become engaged 
from their positions of strength as equals rather than members in deficit-model school-home interactions? 

15. Are there appropriate monitoring, accountability, and follow-up measures established to address discrimination that 
impedes or denies access or full inclusion and success? 
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Goal 3: Equitable Treatment 

The evidence of patterns of interaction among individuals that is free from threat, humiliation, danger and disregard that also 
exists within a supportive, quality environment characterized by genuine acceptance, valuing, respect, support, safety and 
security, so that students, parents, community and staff feel challenged to risk becoming invested in the pursuits of learning and 
excellence. 

1. What does the culture of cross-cultural interaction look like in your district? 

2. How does your district/campus reflect the four conditions for positive intergroup contact including equal status, 
knowledge and acquaintanceship, common goal, and institutional support? 

3. What assessments or surveys have been conducted to determine people’s attitudes, perceptions, expectations and 
prejudices about learning and performance of racially and culturally diverse people? 

4. How does the staff create, implement and monitor plans for decreasing isolation, separation, and segregation between 
and among racially and culturally diverse students? 

5. What assessments are used to measure the cross-cultural competence of staff, parents and students? 

6. Are education for diversity and multicultural education as well as training for justice and equality occurring for and 
reflective of staff, students and parents? 

7. Is training provided for staff, students and parents in the elimination of personal and institutional (formal and informal) 
prejudice, discrimination of racism, sexism and classism? 

8. What are the organizational policies, systems, procedures, and practices to address racism, sexism, and classism? 

9. Is training and development being provided in areas such as conflict resolution, interpersonal and cross-cultural 
competence and communication? 

10. How does the staff have the knowledge and expertise to apply its understanding of the four conditions across all diverse 
student populations? 

11. Are there appropriate monitoring, accountability, and follow-up measures established to address discrimination that 
impedes or denies access or full inclusion and success? 

12. What is the evidence that the system has institutionalized practices of inclusion and integration? 

13. What does staff work do to create, implement, and monitor learning environments to ensure that they are racially and 
culturally inclusive and free of racial and gender bias and hostility? 

14. How is monitoring for diversity curriculum development integrated into the teacher evaluation processes? 

15. Do the interactions of all individuals - including administrators certified and non-certified staff, students and parents - 
reflect valuing and respect for the language, cultural and class differences of others? 

16. What is the evidence of equitable support, treatment, assistance, and guidance given to students and parents? 

17. How comprehensive is the plan for the management of equity? 

18. How does the school improvement plan reflect equity and equitable treatment? 

19. Are there comparably low disciplinary referrals, absenteeism rates, suspensions and expulsions for all learners? 

20.— Are there violence- ffee,.safe, .supportive learn ing_enyjronm_ents forall l earne rs? 

21. What constitutes meaningful engagement in the teaching/leaming process that is culturally, linguistically and 
cognitively appropriate for all learners? 

Goal 4: Equitable Opportunity to Learn 

The creation of challenging learning opportunities such that every child, regardless of characteristics and educational needs, 
is given the requisite pedagogical, social, emotional, psychological and materials supports to achieve the high academic 
standards of excellence that are established. 



1 . 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 



How is every learner presented with a high quality and challenging curriculum that is race, gender and class bias-free as 
well as the appropriate form of instruction and support to make that curriculum comprehensible? 

How do the instructional methods and materials support all students’ opportunity to learn and to achieve to high 
standards? 

How do the instructional methods and materials vary to respond to the learning characteristics of all learners? 

What practices are used to identify and counteract inappropriate practices and placement such as tracking and ability 
grouping, inappropriate assessment and placement decisions, and inadequate guidance and counseling? 

What staff development, staffing, and organizational structure resources are in place to ensure an equitable opportunity 
to learn? 

What instructional strategies and research-based practices are appropriately employed to expand or create 

opportunities to learn for all students? . . 42 . . „ 

How are students home languages valued, acknowledged and integrated into instruction? 
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Goal 4 (con ’t) 

8. How do you ensure that every learner has access to comprehensible instruction? 

9. How are learners’ home languages valued, acknowledged and integrated into instruction? 

10. How is technology used to enhance opportunities for all students to learn in a manner that is equitable, challenging and 
high quality? 

11. How are new and emerging constructs for teaching and learning and promising practices being used to enhance every 
students’ opportunities to learn? 

12. What systemic processes are in place to identify and integrate new knowledge and promising practices into current 
curriculum and instructional practices? 

13. How have opportunities to learn been extended to all places inside and outside of traditional school settings? 

14. To what extent is the integrity of a high quality, high standards program preserved for all students? 

15. Are there appropriate monitoring, accountability, and follow-up measures established to address discrimination that 
impedes or denies access or full inclusion and success? 

Goal 5: Equitable Resource Distribution 

The assignment of funds, staff and other resources for equity and excellence, including: qualified staff equitably and 
appropriately assigned; appropriate facilities and other environmental learning spaces; quality instructional technology and 
infrastructure; appropriate instructional materials and equipment, and all other instructional supports for learning that are also 
distributed in the manner required to allow all diverse learners to achieve high academic standards. 

1. What practices are used to ensure equitable resource allocation, distribution, sources of funding (i.e., hard or soft; local 
or state and federal), timeliness and appropriateness of handing (i.e., resources when they are needed, where they are 
needed)? 

2. How are you monitoring the use of maximum and appropriate use of resources? 

3. How are facilities, their maintenance, care, rejuvenation, upkeep, and access utilization patterns established and 
implemented and monitored to equitably support all learners? 

4. How is the issue of resource acquisition and sustainability addressed to ensure equity in those effective programs and 
activities that address the special characteristics of learners (i.e., language characteristics, special programs for girls in 
math and science, supplemental support for low-income learners)? 

5. How are decisions made about staff allocations and assignments, and human resource development to ensure equity for 

all students? 

6. What incentives are provided to attract, retain and sustain quality teachers to deliver high quality services to all 
students? 

7. How are parents and the community made aware of and involved in decision-making regarding resource and alternative 
instruction? 

8. What mechanisms are in place to ensure that the community and parents of all students have meaningful opportunities 
to participate in the local budget development and resource allocation process? 

9. What strategies do you implement to ensure adequate and equitable participation of all stakeholders in the resource 

allocation process? 

10. Are there appropriate monitoring, accountability, and follow up measures established to address discrimination that 
impedes or denies access or full inclusion and success? 



Source: Intercultural Development Research Association. “Coming of Age,” IDRA Newsletter { San Antonio, Texas: Intercultural Development 
Research Association, March 2001). 



Coming of Age - continued from page 6 

2000). As a district answers each equity 
issue question, by disaggregating the 
responses for students and families across 
race, gender and national origin, it can 
begin to determine where it falls on the 
equity ranking scale. The scale is four 
points with 1 representing the lowest level 
of equity implementation and 4 representing 
the highest level of systemic equity" 5 
implementation. 

O It has been suggested to me that a 

ERIC — — — 



series of rubrics would be helpful for 
assisting districts to place themselves 
properly on the equity ranking scale. I 
agree, and that request sounds like another 
idea whose time has come. 



Scott, B. “We Should Not Kid Ourselves: 
Excellence Requires Equity,” IDRA 
Newsletter (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association, February 2000). 



(Resources 

Scott, B. “The Fourth Generation of 
j Desegregation and Civil Rights,” IDRA 
Newsletter (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association, January 1995). 



Bradley Scott, Ph.D., is a senior education 
associate in the IDRA Division of 
Professional Development and director of 
the IDRA South Central Collaborative for 
Equity. Comments and questions may be 
sent to him via e-mail at contact@idra.org. 
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April 24-26, 
2001 

Pre- institute: 
April 23, 2001 

San Antonio 
Airport Hilton 



Eighth Annual 
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IDRA La Semana del Nino 

Early Childhood Educators Institute™ 



"Valuing and Capitalizing on the Linguistic and 
Cultural Assets of a Diverse Student Population" 

The popular Eighth Annual IDRA La Semana del Nino Early Childhood Educators 
Institute offers a valuable series of information-packed professional development sessions 
that are customized to capitalize on the linguistic and cultural assets brought forth by a 
diverse student population. This year’s event will focus on building reading concepts and 
skills of young learners. Topics include: literacy, technology, social development, 
curriculum, and dual language. Ms. Cami Jones, director of early childhood education at 
the Texas Education Agency, will be a featured speaker focusing on the pre-kindergarten 
curriculum guidelines in Texas. Another featured speaker, Ms. Margarita Robledo, is the 
author of more than 50 children’s books and recipient of national awards in Mexico and 
the United States. 

You can also take this opportunity to visit model early childhood centers. These visits 
provide you with the opportunity to share ideas while seeing them in action. Institute 
participants will travel to high-performing, high-minority sites in the San Antonio area that 
are effectively working with diverse learners. Two school visits (one each on Wednesday 
and Thursday) are available to paid institute registrants on a first come, first served basis. 
Transportation will be provided. You also will have the opportunity to interact with parents 
to discuss ideas to form effective learning partnerships. 

The action-packed schedule begins at 8:00 a.m. each morning and continues through 
4:00 p.m. on Tuesday, 5:00 p.m. on Wednesday, and 2:30 p.m. on Thursday. The institute 
includes luncheon sessions on Tuesday and Thursday. 

— ----- — Special Activities - 



Pre-Institute on Reading and Dual Language Programs - 
Monday, April 23 

IDRA will convene a panel of reading experts to provide teaching and classroom 
management ideas designed to strengthen your approach to developing literacy in more 
than one language. Dr. Josefina Villamil Tinajero, associate dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Texas at El Paso, will present the keynote at the luncheon. 
She is a noted author and leader in the field of bilingual education. This one-day pre- 
institute takes place on Monday from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and includes a luncheon 
session. 



Parent Institute - Thursday, April 26 

This one-day event will concentrate on the challenges in early childhood education and 
how to maximize parent leadership. Parents and educators will dialogue on ways to focus 
their leadership to enhance early childhood learning. 
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Eighth Annual IDRA La Semana del Nino Early Childhood Educators Institute™ 






Registration Form 



YES 



1 will attend the Eighth Annual IDRA La Semana del Nino Early Childhood Educators Institute. 
(Please use one form per person. Feel free to make copies of this form.) 




Name 

School or Organization 



Fees Before March 1 5 Fees After March 1 5 

$ 1 75 institute registration, $ 1 95 institute registration, 

April 24-26, 2001* April 24-26, 2001* 



Title/Position 

Address 

City State Zip 

Telephone ( ) 

Fax ( ) 

E-mail 

$ Total enclosed PO # 



$75 pre-institute 
registration, April 23, 
2001 ** 

$225 discounted institute 
and pre-institute 
registration 

$15 parent institute 
registration, April 26, 2001 



$95 pre-institute 
registration, April 23, 
2001 ** 

$240 discounted institute 
and pre-institute 
registration 

$15 parent institute 
registration, April 26, 2001 



Register on-line with a purchase order number at www.idra.org 

Mail form with a check or Fax form with a purchase 

purchase order to IDRA at order to IDRA at 2 1 0-444-1714 

5835 Callaghan Road, #350 Attention: Carol Chavez 
San Antonio, Texas 78228-1 190 
Attention: Carol Chavez 



* Includes institute sessions, Tuesday and Thursday luncheons, 
two school visits [for first paid registrants], and materials. 

** Includes pre-institute sessions, luncheon and materials. 

Make payable to: Intercultural Development Research Associa- 
tion. A purchase order number may be used to reserve space. 

Full payment prior to the institute is expected. 



Video Conference on Family Issues - 
Wednesday, April 25 

Parents, community liaisons and community resource 
personnel across the state will come together to celebrate 
the International Week of the Young Child with a long 
distance conversation focusing on parent leadership and 
outreach. The video conference will be held at participating 
Texas regional education service centers. If you are 
interested in attending at your local video conference site 
and cannot attend the institute, contact Yojani Hernandez at 
IDRA (2 1 0/444- 1710) for details. 

Hotel Information 

The institute will be held at the San Antonio Airport Hilton. The 
hotel is offering a special rate of $96 per night for a single or 
double room, $ 1 06 per night for three to a room and $ 1 1 6 per night 
for four to a room (plus state and local taxes), based on 
availability. The hotel reservation deadline for the reduced rate is 
April 13,2001. Call 1-877-377-7227 to make reservations. Be sure 
to reference the Annual IDRA La Semana del Nino Early 
Childhood Educators Institute in order to qualify for the special 
rate. . 



Institute Sponsors 

IDRA is pleased to bring you this Eighth Annual IDRA La 
Semana del Nino Early Childhood Educators Institute. 
Supporting IDRA projects include: 

• IDRA South Central Collaborative for Equity (the equity 
assistance center that serves Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas), 

« RE-CONNECT (the parent information resource center at 
IDRA that serves Texas), and 

• STAR Center (the comprehensive regional assistance center 
that serves Texas via a collaboration of IDRA, the Charles A. 
Dana Center at the University of Texas at Austin, and RMC 
Research Corporation). 

Each of these IDRA projects provides specialized training and 
technical assistance to public schools. Information on how your 
campus can use these resources to improve instruction and 
assessment will be available at the institute and may also be 
obtained by calling IDRA at 2 1 0/444- 1 7 1 0 or by visiting IDRA’s 
web site (www.idra.org). 
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Intercultural Development Research Association 

5835 Callaghan Road. Suite 350 
San Antonio. Texas 78228-1190 
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From School to College - continued from page 2 
causes to perceived deficits in the student’s 
social environment- including the home, 
community and “cultural” factors - failing 
to consider the inadequacies in the school 
settings that caused students to dropout. It 
is this failure to examine inadequate 
schooling as a root cause that has led to 
and continues to contribute to our 
collective failure to improve Latino dropout 
rates (Supik and Johnson, 1999). 

Research shows the move toward 
dropping out begins by late elementary 
school when inadequate instruction leads 
to under-achievement (Robledo, 1989). As 
students lag behind, schools devote little 
or no effort to getting them back up to level. 
Until the mid- 1 980s, Texas and many other 
states did not require that schools keep 
records of or report on high school 
dropouts. If dropping out mattered, 
someone would have asked. And no one 
asked, in part because until recent decades, 
local economies required uneducated and 
unskilled workers, and dropouts provided 
that work force. This changed when our 
economic demands for educated and 
skilled workers changed. 

Meddle School go High School 
Transition Bssyez 

IDRA’s research on school leavers 
suggests that, by middle school, students 
who lag in elementary school continue to 
fall behind (Johnson, 2000). Complicating 
the transition from elementary school to 
middle school was a school organizational 
scheme that focused on teaching content 
rather than on teaching students. Familiar 
elementary school teachers who had 
taught all subjects and had really gotten to 
know individual students are replaced by 
“advisors,” or “home room” teachers who 
are supposed to counsel and keep track of 
large numbers of pupils. Each middle 
school student becomes one of more than 
100 students taught by different subject 
matter teachers over the course of six or 
seven class periods. 

Because of these changes and a new 
anonymity, many middle school students 
find themselves languishing further behind 
as they move up the grades, and they 
eventually give up on the system, usually 
preceded by the recognition that the 
system has given up on them. The effects 
of in-grade retention at the elementary 
school level becomes more pronounced in 
middle school as over-age students are 
O 14, 15 and sometimes 16 years old. 

ERLC— — — 



These over-age students note that they 
have the option of an early exit to the 
workforce and that the state compulsory 
attendance laws do not require them to be 
in school after a certain age - often 15 or 
less. 

Students should not be subjected to 
Darwinian-type “survival of the fittest” 
philosophies. Middle school to high 
school is a critical transition point - but few 
schools have large scale efforts to help 
ease those transitions. Too often, the 
various school levels engage in finger- 
pointing about school leavers - high 
schools blame middle schools; middle 
schools blame elementary schools; and all 
three blame parents and families. 

Whi le there are emerging examples of 
middle school and high school 
collaborations, they are often exceptions 
rarely replicated on any large scale in any 
state. Strengthening middle school support 
systems and school transitions through 
enhanced academic alignment, providing 
“bridging” opportunities across both levels, 
and strengthening counseling and support 
systems at middle schools may be a good 
start. Similar specialized efforts must be 
maintained at the high school level as well. 



High School Trai?asiSB@Rs- 
Bniformation and Support 

Many Latino high school students 
are not sufficiently informed about college 
options. Perhaps if a Latino student ranks 
at the top of the senior class or is seen as 
having a promising athletic future, special 
assistance may be„forthcoming -_but not 
guaranteed even in those instances. 

Many non-traditional students begin 
thinking about college in their junior year in 
high school. By that time it is often too late 
because they have not taken college 
enrollment prerequisites ordid not maintain 
an adequate grade point average. By the 
senior year, too many of these students 
think their only options are minimum wage 
jobs, or at best a two-year community 
college, never having known the range of 
options that are actually available. 

A few lucky or chosen ones 
sometimes get special attention, but they 
are too few. Who helps all the other 
students and families who need information 
about college admissions requirements and 
financial aid issues? Obviously counselors 
and teachers could play an expanded role, 
but why do so if there is nothing in the 
school systems that encourages this type 
of engagement with pupils. 
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Existing enrollment support systems 
used in many public schools are built on 
misguided assumptions that all students 
come from middle-class, English-speaking 
homes with at least one adult with post- 
secondary educational experiences. In 
such a model, the schools do not need to 
play a major support role, since the family 
history provides both a role model and a 
support system to foster the student 
through the complex college enrollment 
and completion process. 

Many Latino and minority families do 
not fit that middle-class profile. They need 
specialized support systems at all levels in 
the educational pipeline to foster their 
transitions through all the critical points in 
the system. Lest one assumes a deficit 
perspective of Latino families, it is important 
to note that studies of Latino family values 
have shown that, as a group, Latinos place 
great weight on education, recognizing its 
role in social and economic mobility. 

What has been consistently lacking 
is the existence of large pools of Latinos 
who have successfully navigated all levels 
of the educational system. These Latino 
graduates could act as an internal support 
system. This system has long been 
available to other groups - including 
African Americans who have benefitted 
from the existence of historically Black 
institutions of higher education. 

Until the number of Latino college 
graduates approaches critical mass, 
specialized support programs will be key to 
creating and expanding equitable post- 
secondary^ educational opportun ities for 
the nation’s fastest growing minority 
group. Exclusive reliance on federally- 
funded programs however is ill-advised, in 
part because it relieves states of 
responsibility to create their own state- 
funded efforts in these areas. 

For many students, whether or not 
they enroll in post-secondary institutions 
is often determined by the luck of the draw 
or where they happen to live. If students 
are enrolled in a school served by a 
specialized program or provided the support 
needed by a caring education professional 
or other family or community member, they 
might have the opportunity to attend 
college. For others, the lack of such 
assistance provides more limited options 
after high school. 

In order to strengthen the support 
systems we must create specialized 
personnel positions based at the middle 
From School to College - continued on page 13 
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From School to College - continued from page 12 
schools and high schools. These 
individuals must have the time and 
expertise to guide students through the 
admissions and financial aid applications 
processes. Included in these systems 
should be mechanisms for ensuring that all 
students become familiar with college 
admissions requirements - not merely 
entrance exam provisions but high school 
course work requirements that require 
critical decisions as early as one’s freshman 
year. Academic support systems that 
accelerate instruction for students who 
have lagged behind and opportunities for 
advanced placement for those students 
who are further along are also important 
parts of the intervention strategy. 

In addition to expanding existing 
support systems, high schools must set up 
tracking systems that provide status data 
on students after they have graduated. 
This system would include how many 
pupils applied for admission, the number of 
pupils admitted, the number of pupils who 
enrolled, and the number of pupils who 
remained in college. 

For it to be considered important, 
some of the data should be integrated into a 
high school accountability system, 
especially the number applying and being 
admitted into college. History relating to 
school accountability systems 
demonstrates that notable change occurs 
only when policymakers attach 
consequences to an unacceptable 
condition. 

Migfo School [Focused College RecrwoSmenfi 

Research suggests that we fail to 
enroll and graduate Latino pupils because 
we fail to actively and effectively recruit 
them. Colleges that do recruit often spend 
disproportionate time and resources 
recruiting the few exceptional graduates, to 
the detriment of all those who were not the 
class valedictorians or salutatorians - 
obviously, too small a pool to fill up the 
college classes. 

College recruitment efforts are 
assumed to provide opportunities for many 
students who might not have been 
considering post-secondary education. 
Conventional college recruitment efforts 
offer options for those already considering 
college but do little to encourage students 
who have not considered college. 

Traditional college recruitment efforts 
are often limited to “college nights” at the 
y high school and are attended only by 
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students who are already seriously involved 
in the college application process. Students 
who work after school have no opportunity 
to attend such events. 

Even when such presentations are 
provided during regular school hours, the 
“outreach” too often involves an auditorium 
full of students. Contrast this approach to 
the recruitment of a prized-athlete who is 
treated to numerous phone calls, home 
visits and other one-on-one exchanges 
with recruiters, and you get a sense of the 
difference in recruitment priorities. While 
one can argue that intensive one-on-one 
recruitment efforts may be difficult to 
implement on a large scale, it is important to 
recognize that recruitment of non-traditional 
Latino students will require something 
other than the conventional approaches 
that have been available to date. 

These old models of recruitment 
leave too many questions unanswered and 
issues unaddressed. For Latino families, 
the emphasis on the whole family is 
important. In the Latino culture, the 
individual is an extension of the whole. All 
decisions affect everyone and merit 
discussion by the family, or at least the 
parents. 

Examples of creative recruitment 
strategies are available. The question is 
whether or not the will and commitment to 
change traditional recruitment methods 
exist in many institutions. 

Part of the challenge to changing 
college recruitment practices lies in the 
conventional criteria used to identify 
prospective students. In many cases, the 
primary criterion is the student’s grade 
point average or score on a college 
entrance exam. Seldom are colleges involved 
in looking at multiple indicators of student 
potential. 

Few colleges take into account 
whether pupils worked during high school 
or whether they are the first in the family to 
graduate or seek a post-secondary 
education. Both of these situations are 
indicators of perseverance, a quality 
probably as important in college as past 



academic preparation (Cortez, 1 997). 

Certain information should be 
reported to local communities served by 
those schools or colleges, policymakers 
who provide state and federal funding, and 
foundations that support these institutions. 
This information includes where and who 
colleges are recruiting and, more 
importantly, what success they are having. 
If we do not compile and disseminate this 
school and student recruitment information, 
how do we know what we have done and 
how well we are doing it? 

Most existing recruitment models are 
not set up to be inclusive. This may again 
be reflective of a model that is based on the 
assumption that once a student graduates 
from high school and goes on to college, 
persistence becomes exclusively the 
student’s concern, a model incompatible 
with Latino family values. Creation of new 
approaches requires extensive input from 
local community leaders and parent 
representatives. 

System and Financial 

It is not enough to recruit and enroll 
Latino pupils. One must ensure that these 
students have financial, academic, and 
psycho-social support mechanisms. For 
middle-class students, support in 
negotiating one’s way through post- 
secondary education may be available from 
the parent or a sibling. For first-time Latino 
enrollees, support and advocacy may need 
to be provided by support structures based 
at the post-secondary institution. 

Work study programs provide 
students an opportunity to connect with 
the local community in either school-based 
internships or as part-time staff. 

But the need to work also creates 
tension between intensified study and 
employment. While some Latino pupils 
may have had to balance school and part- 
time employment to get through high 
school, the challenges are compounded at 
the college level. Add to this the pressure 
that comes from needing money to pay 
basic college expenses like tuition and 
related costs such as books and fees, and 
the college part-time work experience 
quickly becomes indistinguishable from 
the high school job that generated 
weekend spending money. For many 
Latino students, the answer to the financial 
aspect of college is a combination of earned 
money and financial aid. 

An important consideration in 

From School to College - continued on page 14 
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From School to College - continued from page 13 
crafting financial aid packages is to 
recognize Latino families’ perceptions 
regarding long-term debt -a key feature of 
state and federal student loan programs. 
Latino families as a whole are reluctant 
about accumulating large or long-term debt 
to support college enrollment. 

While the middle-class family may 
see it as an investment and may not be 
threatened with assumption of large-scale, 
long-term debt, many Latino famil ies do not 
share this attitude. Middle-class families 
have experience with home mortgages, and 
new car debt and payment. 

Many poorer families by contrast 
pay rent from month to month. If they 
purchase a car it is often a less expensive 
one paid for in cash or over a short 
repayment period. They have limited 
experience with credit; and in some cases 
bad experiences where unforeseen expenses 
led to credit-related problems. All this is 
said to stress the importance of families’ 
perspectives about loans in modifying or 
adapting traditional financial aid strategies. 

This is not to say that loans should 



not be part of financial aid packages, but 
that packages that are heavily weighed 
toward loans may be reacted to in different 
ways by different groups. Success in 
having some Latino families accept such 
packages may require additional work that 
points out to the families how that loan 
note will be manageable within a larger 
income produced by being a college 
graduate. 

Two- fio FoMF-Year Coflleg e TFaimsifiiioRS 

Research conducted about Latino 
students who enroll in college shows that 
approximately 50 percent enrol I in two-year 
colleges. For those students who prefer to 
limit their post-secondary education, the 
two-year option addresses that preference. 
The data also indicate that for many Latino 
students the decision is based on an intent 
to begin their college enrollment at a two- 
year institution and transfer to a four-year 
college. 

Research reveals however that too 
many community college pupils intending 
to transfer never achieve a successful 
transition. One observation suggests that 



many students are discouraged from 
remaining enrolled at the two-year college 
because of the remedial courses required 
that, after years of enrollment, result in 
limited transferable credit. 

The fact that many first time college 
attendees have sacrificed short term 
improvements (often including such 
perceived basics as a first car, or a first 
apartment of one’s own) may be overlooked 
by universities that have built their 
intervention strategies for moderate income 
youth whose “hard” choices may involve 
delaying the purchase of the new car or 
moving to luxury condominiums. 
Collaborative efforts where community 
colleges can begin remediation efforts 
while students are still enrolled in high 
schools have shown potential to deal with 
this issue. 

A second problem is a lack of 
articulation agreements between two- and 
four-year colleges, which compound the 
credit transfer issues. According to research 
of college graduation rates, two-year 
college students who transfer have 
From School to College - continued on page 16 



Highlights of Receht IDRA Activities 



In January, IDRA worked with 9,540 
teachers, administrators, parents, and 
higher education personnel through 
89 training and technical assistance 
activities and 276 program sites in 14 
states plus the United Kingdom and 
Brazil. Topics included: 

♦ Kindergarten Reading Readiness 

♦ Parent Leadership in Education 

♦ Assessment for LEP Students 

♦ FLAIR (Focusing on Language 
and Academic Instructional 
Renewal) 

♦ Making a Smooth Transition 
Between Grade Levels 

Participating agencies and school 
districts included: 

^ Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois 

^ Eagle Pass Independent School 
District (ISD), Texas 
fF New Mexico Education Service 
Center, Region IX 
St. Mary Parish, Louisiana 
Temple ISD, Texas 







Activity Snapshot*; 

After being found in violation of the law related to racial harassmenfone 
distri c^aced'lTay^ OftO^^fed^r^^^d s withheld frqfh itrTjlie^*. 

IDR fs South Centrals (Sollaboratige for Equity provided /technical 
assistance to jhe distric^in\ftoard v policyjdevelopment and training in 
prejudice ^eduction for the^poard, staff^students'aiTd parents.-A^model 
is/being developed and refined for use with other districts experiencing^ 
similar problems. The Southjj Central Collaborative for Equity is the j 
equity assistance center funded by the U)S. Department of Education j 
tp^help schools in Arkansas^ Louisiana Oklahoma, New Mexico and^ 
Texas to provide eq^ab1e4choo 7 l settings that ensure full inclusion and 
participation by all students and their parents regardless of race, sex or 
-nationaforigirr 




Regularly, IDRA staff provides services to: 



♦ public school teachers 

♦ parents 

♦ administrators 

♦ other decision makers in public 
education 



mu 



Services include: 

training and technical assistance 
evaluation 

serving as expert witnesses in 
policy settings and court cases 
S publishing research and 
professional papers, books, 
videos and curricula 



For information on IDRA services for your school district or other group, contact IDRA at 210/444-1710. 
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Aggregate Household Income in Texas by Race/Ethnicity of Householder and 
Average Household Income in 1990, with Projections to 2030 under the 
Assumption of 1980-90 Rates of Net Migration 



Year 


Anglo 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 


Total 


Average 

Household 

Income 


1990 


$168,580,195,547 


$15,778,940,737 


$27,799,408,335 


$4,375,939,824 


$216,534,484,443 


$35,667 


2000 


187,804,738,410 


19,255,599,215 


43,264,532,160 


8,768,812,784 


259,093,682,569 


34,789 


2010 


205,513,257,848 


22,974,421,767 


64,126,487,609 


15,999,029,816 


308,613,197,040 


33,930 


2020 


22 1 ,679,245,8 1 3 


26,892,345,007 


91,775,737,224 


27,017,282,1 15 


367,364,610,159 


33,110 


2030 


230,705,542,353 


30,398,948,379 


127,082,913,507 


43,000,422,618 


431,187,826,857 


32,299 



When aggregate household income is examined, the results show total aggregate income increasing from $216.5 billion in 1990 
to $43 1 .2 billion in 2030. This represents an increase of 99. 1 percent, compared with a 1 1 9.9 percent increase in the number of 
households. As a result, average household income would decline from $35,667 in 1 990 to $32,299 in 2030 (in 1 990 dollars). 



Source: Murdock, S.H., N. Hoque, M. Michael, S. White, and B. Pecotte. The Texas Challenge : Population Change and the Future of Texas 
(College Station, Texas: Texas A&M University Press, 1997) p. 63; p. 101. 



Projected Percent of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Enrollment by Race/Ethnicity for 1990 
to 2030 (1.0 Scenario) 




1990 2000 2030 

Projection Year 



Anglo dH Black 553 Hispanic LZ] Other 



Source: Murdock, S.H., N. Hoque, M. Michael, S. White, and B, Pecotte. The Texas 
Challenge; Population Change and the Future ofT exas (College Station, Texas: Texas A&M 
University Press, 1997) p. 148; p. 156; p. 158. 



The number of Texas residents enrolled in 
school (public and private) at both the 
elementary and secondary and the college 
levels will be extensive. Under the 1.0 
scenario, which assumes a continuation of 
1980 to 1990 levels of net migration, the 
number of elementary and secondary 
students will increase from 3, 57 1,937 in 1990 
to 5,738,843 in 2030, an increase of 60.7 
percentfrom 1990 to 2030. 

These results suggest that education will 
remain a major component of growth in 
Texas government in the coming years. 
Although this growth will be less at both the 
elementary and secondary and the college 
levels than the growth in total population, it 
will nevertheless be extensive. It will also 
increasingly involve minority students and 
growing numbers of participants in need- 
based programs. Although the overall 
growth in enrollment may be less than that 
in population, the total demand on resources 
may grow substantially. The results thus 
indicate thatTexas will need to employ careful 
planning in elementary and secondary and 
in higher education to ensure that it can 
adequately address the needs for such 
services. Provision of adequate educational 
opportunities for all Texans is likely to 
continue to require extensive attention by 
the state in the coming years. 
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From School to College - continued from page 14 
substantially lower graduation rates than 
students who enroll only at four- year 
institutions. Analysis of factors that impact 
two year transfer students also suggests 
that the absence or inadequacy of transition 
support significantly impacts college 
transfer success. 

Data on numbers of successful two- 
to four-year transfers and levels of 
graduation are seldom reported in most 
institutions. They are rarely if ever 
considered in states’ higher education 
accountability systems. As is the case in 
other areas of education, what is not 
counted is not reported and what is not 
reported does not matter. 

ixpandled Collaboration 

Emerging research on inclusion of 
diverse students suggests that the 
challenges associated with increasing the 
success of Latino and other non-traditional 
students requires involvement by an 
expansive collaborative that includes the 
broader community. 

For Latino and other minority pupils 
the need to include and involve community 
organizations is particularly critical in view 
of the lack of diversity often reflected in 
many institutions. Lacking grounding in 
the experiences and world views of the 
Latino populations, colleges and 
universities can benefit from the insights 
and contributions brought to the table by 



community representatives. 

As importantly, the inclusion of 
community collaborators in Latino 
enrollment and completion efforts affords 
students the opportunity to connect with 
and provide a contribution to that 
community. This can contribute to the 
student’s sense of belonging and 
integration at both the college and local 
community levels. Additionally, the 
opportunity for students to connect with 
the realities of local community work 
requirements lend greater credence and 
relevance to the school and career 
connections. 

Greater coordination and 
collaboration among the various levels in 
education, from elementary school through 
college graduation must occur. Creation of 
a seamless system that provides both 
academic and other ongoing transitional 
support offers the best hope for increasing 
Latino and other minority enrollment and 
graduation at the post-secondary level. 

Although progress has been made, 
the data clearly shows that we have far to 
go before one can say that Latinos have 
achieved a level of parity in higher 
education. So long as public money is used 
to fund the majority of post-secondary 
institutions, it is appropriate to question 
the extent to which those institutions offer 
equitable and excellent educational 
opportunities to all of their constituencies. 

Not until the numbers are reported 



and consequences are attached will the 
inclusion of minority pupils at all levels of 
the educational system rise above the level 
of platitudes and rhetoric. Isolated instances 
indicate that equitable access and 
completion are possible but not yet 
widespread. Continuation of that trend will 
be catastrophic for all of us. 

Resources 

Cortez, A. “Criteria for Diversity: THEC’s 
Advisory Committee SuggestsNew Criteria,” 
IDRA Newsletter (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association, February 1997). 

Johnson, R. “TEA’S School Leaver Codes: The 
Rest of the Story,” IDRA Newsletter (San 
Antonio, Texas: Intercultural Development 
Research Association, October 2000). 
Murdock, S.H, and N. Hoque, M. Michael, S. 
White, B. Pecotte. The Texas Challenge : 
Population Change and the Future of Texas 
(College Station, Texas: Texas A&M 

University Press, 1997). 

Robledo, M. The Answer: Valuing Youth in 
Schools and Families (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association, Summer 1989). 

Supik, J.D. and R.L. Johnson. Missing: Texas 
Youth- Dropout and Attrition Rates in Texas 
Public High Schools (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association, January 1999). 

Albert Cortez, Ph.D., is division director of the 
IDRA Institute for Policy and Leadership. 
Comments and questions may be directed to him 
via e-mail at contact@idra.org . 
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The following article is excerpted from 
All Pianos Have Keys and Other 
Stories , ” by Dr. Jose A. Cardenas. 

Every educator dreams of the 
opportunity to work in an educational 
Utopia, a school situation in which the 
concern for the student overshadows all 
other considerations, a place where all staff 
is dedicated to providing improved learning 
opportunities for all students, a place of 
harmony, hard work and success. 

Certainly my assignment as 
superintendent of the Edgewood 
Independent School District in San Antonio 
in 1 969 was anything but utopian experience. 
Edgewood was the poorest of 1 ,600 school 
districts in Texas prior to school finance 
equity becoming a state court mandate. 
Over one-half of the instructional staff did 
not meet minimum requirements for state 
certification, and a teacher turnover rate of 
over 33% made staffing a perennial 
problem. 

For many years prior to my 
superintendency in Edgewood I had been a 
strong advocate for early childhood 
education. Working for the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory 
(SEDL) in Austin from 1967 to 1969, 1 had 
the opportunity to develop a proposal for 
an Edgewood pre-school program for 
submission as part of the San Antonio 
Model Cities Program. The school district 
had decided not to include early childhood 
education as part of the Model Cities 
program, but upon becoming 
superintendent, I resurrected the plan and 
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included it in the proposal. 

In 1 969 the Texas Foundation School 
Program did not provide for kindergarten or 
other pre-school age programs, therefore, 
there was no available pool of trained 
teachers for employment in the pre-school 
Model Cities program when approved for 
the 1969-70 school year. 

That same year, the Texas Education 
Agency (TEA), in an attempt to upgrade 
teacher competency, had issued new 
regulations which prohibited the use of 
emergency certified teachers with less than 
90 semester hours of college work. The 
previous minimum requirement had been 60 
semester hours, and the personnel office 
had already hired a number of prospective 
teachers with at least 60 but with less than 
90 hours of college work. 

The personnel office contacted TEA 
and requested that 20 of these newly hired 
teachers with between 60 and 90 semester 
hours of college be allowed to teach in the 
Model Cities early childhood education 
program. TEA responded in the affirmative, 
stating that the program was not state 
funded nor of much importance in terms of 
teacher preparation. 

So it happened that in September 
1 969, the early childhood education program 
was initiated with 20 teachers with less than 
three years of college. Since state 
regulations demanded that education 
courses be offered in the upper-division 
program, none of the teachers had taken a 
teacher education course. 

My Magnificent Twenty - continued on page 2 



My Magnificent Twenty - continued from page 1 

It is surprising, therefore, that these 
20 teachers became the best group of 
teachers it has been my privilege to work 
with in my more than 40 years as a 
professional educator. Along with the 
program director, they created the Utopia 
which every educator dreams of The Early 
Childhood Center for 3, 4 and 5 year-old 
economically disadvantaged children 
became the place where concern for the 
student overshadowed all other 
considerations, a place where all staff was 
dedicated to providing improved learning 
opportunities for the students, a place of 
harmony, hard work and success. 

The 20 teachers worked with SEDL in 
the development and pilot testing of a 
prototype early childhood curriculum for 
economically disadvantaged, minority and 
limited-English-proficient children. The 
teachers developed a relatively 
unstructured, warm, loving, nurturing 
environment that was a joy to behold. 
Parents were not only welcomed at the 
school, but few parents ever visited the 
school for any purpose without finding 
themselves in teacher aide roles, 
participating in educational activities with 
their children. 

Parents reluctant to visit the school 
were enticed by the 20 teachers. They 
managed to get the cosmetology classes 
from all three of the district high schools to 
offer free hairstyling and manicures which 
brought out many of the mothers. The 
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teachers issued them a number, and while 
waiting for their number to be called, the 
mothers were hustled into their children’s 
classrooms where they performed as 
teacher aides. Fathers were brought to the 
school to assist in the building and 
maintenance of playground facilities and in 
the building of the hundreds of educational 
toys and manipulatives used in pre-school 
programs. 

Visitors to the Center usually found 
themselves similarly involved in 
instructional activity. We had visitors from 
over one-half of the 50 states, and the 
never-ending stream was becoming a 
problem until the 20 teachers requested 
that visitors provide instructional 
assistance, rather than sit in the rear of the 
room as non-participating observers. 

In addition to instruction and 
curriculum development, Center personnel 
conducted research and training activities. 
Innovative practices included extensive 
staff participation in school management, a 
precursor of the site-based management 
which was to become universally accepted 



almost 25 years later. Other innovations 
included the employment of a social 
worker, the use of outdoor language 
development activities, flexibility in student 
assignments with extensive exchange of 
individual students and groups, a 
community employment agency, pre-natal 
parent training, infant stimulation and 
comprehensive medical and dental services. 

The most amazing characteristic of 
these 20 teachers was their creative 
capability. There was no student, 
instructional or administrative problem that 
they could not solve in their daily staff 
meetings, although I frequently had to 
spend hours putting out brush fires ignited 
by their creative genius. 

All 20 teachers participated in the 
design of the Jose A. Cardenas Early 
Childhood Center, built in 1 972 with Model 
Cities funds. The facility was unique in 
many ways. It was designed for pre-school 
age children with hardware and fixtures 
easily accessible to a three-year-old child. 
There was an emphasis on de- 
institutionalization with individual rest 
rooms rather than the traditional gang 
facilities common to schools. The Center 
did not include a cafeteria. Meals prepared 
in the kitchen were served in a home setting 
in each classroom in order to make the meal 
part of the instructional activity. The 
building had ample provisions for research, 
staff training and curriculum development. 

My main contribution to this 
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Bilingual education is a simple label, 
its formal definition not difficult to 
understand. However, it is not an education 
program that is easy to operationalize. A 
school that has not implemented a bilingual 
program before, or wants to improve its 
current bilingual education offerings to 
students, may engage in a search of the 
literature for a sensible-sounding, well- 
articulated model to adopt. Another school 
may actually visit program sites in search of 
the same. Both endeavors often yield 
frustrating results. The probable reason? 
The model is not understood or schools 
discover that its settings are not compatible. 

A better approach to establish an 
appropriate program would be for educators 
to first engage in careful study of the key 
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features and underlying principles of 
bilingual education models, noting 
specifically the non-negotiable aspects that 
must be in place in order to achieve the stated 
outcomes of the model. 

Second, it wou Id be useful to carefully 
assess and become very familiar with the 



local circumstances (requirements and aims 
of the school and community, resources, 
etc.) to determine which model would be 
most effective. 

Finally, a model must not only be 
adopted but also adapted to the unique 
characteristics of the school. The challenge 
of this step is to shape a local program that 
is appropriate and observes faithfully the 
non-negotiable or critical features of the 
model. This latter process is indeed a 
challenging one, as it involves bringing 
together diverse perspectives and 
understandings, but it must be accompl ished 
in order to imp lement an appropriate, context 
responsive model of bilingual education. 

This article presents a refresher of 
bilingual education philosophy and models 
and, most importantly, lists resources that 
provide a more detailed and useful 
discussion of these models and their 
implementation. This can help educators 
who need a boost in understanding so as to 
facilitate better choices in planning for 
bilingual education. 

Basically, bilingual education is an 
education program offered in two languages; 
it is also referred to as dual language 
instruction. In the United States, and other 
parts of the world, there has always been 
some form of bilingual, even multi-lingual, 
education. 

In this country bilingual education 
programs typically serve language-minority 
students, but in the past several years the 
trend has changed so that now there are 
programs serving all types of students. Even 
native English-speaking mainstream 
students, upon request or with approval 
from parents, are joining language-minority 
students in learning via two languages and 
developing or strengthening their bilingual 
skills. 

Early descriptions of bilingual 
education portrayed a range of instructional 
models which were possible depending on 
such things as language teaching resources 
available in schools, the languages spoken 
in communities, and the status of the target 
languages (Mackey, 1970). Currently, 



Comparative Features of Two Bilingual Education 
Programs and their Philosophies 



Transitional Bilingual Education 


Maintenance Bilingual Education 


Teaching through the home language 
(Spanish) until student is proficient enough 
in the majority language (English) to cope 
with all-English instruction. 


Teaching the curriculum through both 
majority and minority language (English 
and Spanish). 


Intensive instruction in the majority language 
(English) using second language 
methodology. 


I ntensive instruction in the maj ority language 
(English) using second language 
methodology. 


Amount of time in home language (Spanish) 
instruction is determined by level of 
proficiency in the majority language 
(English), until a “threshold” level of 
proficiency is acquired which predicts 
success in all English instruction. 


Strengthening the home language (Spanish) 
through strong language arts instruction. 

Equal amounts of majority and home 
language continues throughout elementary 
school years or longer. 


Aim is to increase use of the majority language 
(English) while proportionally decreasing 
the use of the home language (Spanish). 


Aim is maintenance ofhigh levels of language 
skills in both languages. Home language 
(Spanish) is equally protected and 
developed. 


Ultimate goal is monolingualism. 


Ultimate goal is bilingualism. 


It is a process of subtractive bilingualism. 


It is a process of additive bilingualism. 


Considered “assimilationist”. 


Considered “pluralistic”. 
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Bilingual Education - continued from page 3 
descriptions and definitions of bilingual 
education are based specifically on the 
philosophy of or rationale for offering 
bilingual education. 



Essential ly, there are two philosophies 
of bilingual education; maintenance and 
transitional The maintenance philosophy 
promotes developing, enriching and 
preserving the two languages and, as such, 
promotes additive bilingualism. This process 
involves adding second language skills to a 
person’s linguistic repertoire in a context 
where both the two languages and cultures 
are equally valued. 

The transitional philosophy, on the 
other hand, allows the development and 
strengthening of the home language so that 
it can serve as a vehicle for learning subject 
matter, but the home language is de- 
emphasized and eventually abandoned as 
English skills are mastered. As such, 
transitional bilingual education promotes 
subtractive bilingualism, where only the 
dominant language and culture have 
prominence (Baker, 1993, Lessow-Hurley, 
1990). 

The bilingual skills that a person 
possesses in instances of subtractive 
bilingual ism often are limited and not useful 
for either communicative or learning 
purposes. The box on Page 3 summarizes the 
essential premises of these two programs 
and their inherent philosophies using 
Spanish and English as example languages. 

Schools operate a variety of bilingual 
education programs; this variance has to do 
with the specific needs, goals, perspectives 
and resources that are available in the 
districts and communities. All varieties of 
bilingual education espouse either a 
maintenance or transitional philosophy. 

Ifyipes ©tf iSlDtnigMall IdMcaGoori) Mode Is 

The table on Page 6 delineates the 
most recent salient models of bilingual 
education that are possible and, in fact, 
functioning in schools. The design and 
philosophy of the program and the outcomes 
that can be expected from its implementation 
can also be discerned here (Baker, 1993, 
Genesee, 1987). 

My ©ifliragyal [Progiraims look PiWeperofi 

Although, the definition and 
description of bilingual education seems 
straightforward, implementing the models is 
£j“plex, as there is great variation in the 
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manner in which the instruction is actually 
carried out. 

Variation exists in such areas as 
classroom organization and scheduling, 
number and type of students served, staffing 
patterns, curriculum materials, methodology, 
and management style. Programs look 
different primarily because of differences 
in the philosophy and directives that govern 
the programs. 

Consider these two scenarios. School 
A enrolls a majority of LEP students and 
thus, per statute, must implement a bil ingual 
education program. Because school leaders 
in this school espouse an “English only” 
phi losophy, they will commit to a Transitional 
Bilingual Education model. Faculty and 
parent support forthe program, and available 
resources will further dictate whether this 
wil I be an early-exit or late-exit program. 

The model in this school will focus on 
English learning. It wi 11 implementaspecific 
schedule, use specific staffing patterns and 
specificmaterialsasdictated by theirspecific 
circumstances. 

School B, on the other hand, enrolls 
equal numbers of LEP and mainstream 
students. The mainstream students’ families 
value the language and culture of the minority 
(LEP) students and aspire for their children 
to learn a second language. This school has 
leaders and faculty that similarly value the 
language of the minority students and 
English. Furthermore, the school has 
resources, or knowledge of where to acquire 
resources, to implement a bi I i ngual program 
for both student groups. 

This model will focus on bilingualism 
aimingatfull literacy developmentof English 
and the second language. Faculty and parent 
support for the program and available 
resources will determine whetherthis will be 
a bilingual immersion ora two-way bilingual 
model and whetherthis program will initially 
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use formula. The program time frame, 
schedule, staffing, curriculum materials and 
methodology also will be dictated by the 
characteristics in this school. 

Which Models Should My Seto©©! ise? 

At a minimum, T exas, and other states, 
require that schools provide transitional 
bilingual education to elementary school 
students who have been assessed as being 
limited in their English skills. The use ofthe 
home language as a vehicle for learning the 
school curricula and intensive specialized 
instruction in English (English as a second 
language), is the minimum that schools can 
offer LEP students to be in compliance with 
the federal civil rights regulations and state 
statutes that protect the education rights of 
these students (IDRA, 1995). However, in 
many cases, schools are not prohibited, and 
in some cases, are even encouraged to go 
beyond this minimum bilingual education 
program. 

State regulations i n T exas, for i nstance, 
permit schools to submit “local plans” that 
incorporate what the law requires but that 
further employ “innovative approaches” to 
meetthe “affective, linguistic, and cognitive 
needs of limited English proficient students” 
(Texas Register 5700, 1996). Furthermore, 
Texas permits and supports the bilingual 
learning of mainstream students who are 
placed within the district’s state-mandated 
bilingual program. 

In this context, schools in Texas can 
and do implement a range of program models. 
A growing number of schools across the 
state have been implementing voluntary 
programs that educate and develop bilingual 
skills in native English-speaking students 
that clearly go beyond what the state requires. 

Some schools may separately operate 
the required programs for LEP students and 
the voluntary programs for other students. 
Others creatively combine all students in 
one bilingual program, usually a two-way 
dual language program. This flexibility in 
program options also exists in a nu mber of 
other states and should be explored further 
by schools desiring to exercise these options. 

[ftesoMirces iiliirogiyisD iducaGiorc Models 

The list below identifies some key 
resources providing a more detailed and 
useful discussion of these models and their 
implementation which can aid educators’ 
understanding and use ofbilingual education. 

Bilingual Education - continued on page 5 
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Books and Web Sites 

Colin Baker. (1 993). Foundations ofBilingual 
Education and Bilingualism. Clevedon, 
Avon, England, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, USA: Multilingual 
Matters. 

James Crawford. (1999, 4 th ed.). Bilingual 
Education: History, Politics, Theory and 
Practice. Los Angeles, California: 
Educational Services, Inc. 

Cheryl A. Roberts( 1 995). Bilingual Education 
Program Models: A Framework for 
Understanding. The Bilingual Research 
Journal, Summer/Fall, Vol. 1 9 nos.3&4, 
pp. 369-378. 

J.D. Williams and Grace C.Snipper,(l 990). 
Literacy and Bilingualism. New York: 
Longman. 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education http://www.ncbe.gwu.edu 

Intercultural Development Research 



Association http://www.idra.org 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
http://www.cal.org 

Center for Research on Education, Diversity 
and Excellence http://www.crede.usc.edu 

Office ofBilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs http://www.ed.gov/ 
offices/OBEMLA/index.html 

Texas Center for Bilingual and ESL 
Education http://www.tcbee.org/ 
BilingualHomePage.htm 

[Resoyirees 

Baker. C. Foundations of Bilingual 
Education and Bilingualism (Clevedon 
Avon, England, Philadelphia, PA, USA: 
Multilingual Matters, 1993). 

Subchapter BB. Commissioner’s Rules 
Concerning State Plan for Educating 
Limited English Proficient(LEP) Students, 
( 1 9TAC Sect. 89- 1 20 1 -89. 1 265) 1 996. 

Genesee, F. Learning through Two 



Languages: Studies of Immersion and 
Bilingual Education (Rowley, Mass.: 
Newbury House, 1 987). 

Intercultural Development Research 
Association. Federal Statutes and 
Directives Regarding National Origin 
Students (Technical Assistance Module). 
(San Antonio, Texas: Intercultural 
Development Research Association, 
1995). 

Lessow-Hurley, J. The Foundations of Dual 
Language Instruction. (New York: 
Longman, 1990). 

Mackey, W.F., (1970). “A typology of 
bilingual education,” Foreign Language 
Annals 3, 596-608. 

Adela Solis , Ph.D., is a senior education 
associate in the IDRA Division of 
Professional Development. Comments and 
questions may be directed to her via e-mail 
at contact@idra.org . 
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In February, IDRA worked with 9,51 7 
teachers, administrators, parents, and 
higher education personnel through 
72 training and technical assistance 
activities and 276 program sites in 14 
states plus the United Kingdom and 
Brazil. Topicsincluded: 

♦ Strategies for teaching bilingually 

♦ Teaching math to second 
language learners 

♦ Creating effective schools for all 
adolescents 

♦ Instructional support for teachers 
of Kickapoo students 

♦ Accelerated schools 

Participating agencies and school 
districts included: 

4 Corpus Christi Independent 
School District(ISD), Texas 
4 Washington, D.C., Public Schools 
4 Guymon Public Schools, 
Oklahoma 

4 Houston ISD, Texas 
4 Jefferson Parish, Louisiana 



Activity Snapshot / \ ~\ 

Evaluation is'cruciafto-implementing a program and to making itbetter as 
it^goes along.TDRA’s^oca-Cola Valued Youtl^Program has^a 16-year 
track record of success that has been supported byrrigorous^aluation. 
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/ Evaluation consists^oLqyantitative and qualitative-measures ^inch^ipg^ 
sehooljifescores; grad'esmi .m?tlie£mtics r reading and English, achie^/e^ 
ment testlTcores; disciplinary action referrals; and absenteeism rates. A 
pre-test and posMesrdes^n\™ on tutor’s 

perceived self-concept, language\proficiency, aspirations and'expecta- 
! tions, feelings of belonginglin school, and relationships with family 
j members! Data is collected throughout) the (school year through surveys,/ 
foiWial observations and inidepth interviews. This school year, the/ 
program has 241 participating schools, touring the summer, IDRA will 
/.^process more-than 25,o6o / sun/eys / and / evaluation forms. End-of-year 



evaluation reports wilfbeiprovided to all program sites to inform them of 






tfie-pn^ram’s'^ any needed 

improvements in implementatfo n for ne xt year. J " y 



Regularly, IDRA staff provides services to: 

♦ public school teachers 
-4 parents 

♦ administrators 

4 other decision makers in public 
education 



Services include: 

4 training and technical assistance 
4 evaluation 

4 serving as expert witnesses in 
policy settings and court cases 
4 publishing research and 
professional papers, books, 
videos and curricula 



For information on IDRA services for your school district or other group , contact IDRA at 21 0/444- 1 7 10. 
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Salient Bilingual Education Models 



Type of Model 


Description 


Language Learning 
Outcome 


Transitional Bilingual 
Education 


Primary language is used as the medium of instruction until 
such time as students sufficiently master English. Focus is on 
English proficiency. 




Early-exit 


Early-exit offers initial instruction in primary language, usually 
limited to initial reading instruction and used as support for 
clarification of English. All other instruction is in English. 
Primary instruction is phased out and mainstreamed into 
English - usually at the end of two years. 


Earty-exh- English literacy. 
Subtractive bilingualism 
occurs, as it does not permit 
complete development of 
primary language literacy; 


Late-exit 


Late-exit offers a minimum of 40 percent of their instructional 
time in the primary language in language arts, reading and core 
subject areas - math, science, social studies. Sixty percent of 
English instruction students typically are offered bilingual 
instruction through grade six unless the English proficiency 
goal is met before then. 


Late-exit- English literacy, 
but supportive of additive 
bilingualism if students’ 
homelanguageskillsaiefully 
developed to the level of 
English by grade six. 


Maintenance 


Program offered to support and encourage learning in two 
languages and to develop proficiency in both languages. 
Bilingualism, including biliteracy, is the goal and both languages 
are valued. Some consider the program to be maintenance 
only when there is a K-12 program in place. Others consider 
it a maintenance program if it affords full development of 
bilingual skills - literacy in both languages at any reasonable 
point. 


Additive bilingualism; 
Bi literacy 


Bilingual Immersion 


Dual language instruction that promotes biliteracy by immersing 
second language learners into content instruction in the two 
languages. Typically a minimum of 50 percent of the school 
day is devoted to each of the two languages, for example, 
Spanish immersion occurs in the morning and English immersion 
in the afternoon. Some models vary the balance of language 

use to primary language/English (Spanish/English) ratios of90/ 
10, 80/20, and 60/40. 


Additive Bilingualism 
and Biliteracy. It allows 
for fully developing lit- 
eracy in both languages— 


Two-Way Dual Language 


This model resembles bilingual immersion but differs in that, 
instead of student groups learning separately, classes have 
mixed enrollment of native speakers and second language 
learners. For example, the class may be made up of LEP 
students who are native speakers of Spanish and native English 
speakers who are learning Spanish as a second language. The 
design calls for students to be language models for each other 
and engages them in helping the other master the language. 
LEP students who participate in two-way programs received 
structured intensive ESL instruction; native English speakers 
receive the typical English language arts. 


Bilingualismand 
Biliteracy, in both groups 
of learners. It allows for 
fully developing literacy 
in both languages 
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debase over plavfi™« 

Some believe that time in the 
classroom is more important or valuable 
than time on the playground. According to 
Benjamin O. Canada, the superintendent of 
Atlanta schools, “We are intent on 
improving academic performance and you 
don’t do that by having kids hang on 
monkey bars” (Johnson, 1998). 

Although this is a rigid view of 
education, Superintendent Canada is not 
alone in his ideas. Many educators feel that 
academic achievement would be more 
easily achieved if students spent the entire 
day focusing on that specific goal. I 
suggest recess serves the physical, 
educational and social needs of children 
and therefore fosters academic success. 

It is almost impossible to keep active, 
curious and exuberant elementary school 
O Iren focused specifically on one goal 




for an entire seven-hour period. In fact, to 
any child, it would be considered torture to 
keep them in a classroom all day only to be 
released at lunch and the end of the school 
day. 



Dr. Anthony Pellegrini, a professor 
of child development at the University of 
Georgia, argues that prolonged periods of 
confinement in elementary school 
classrooms can lead to increased fidgeting, 
restlessness, and a subsequent inability to 
concentrate (Pellegrini and Davis, 1993). 

That is not to say that the sole 
purpose of recess is to let children blow off 
steam. It is essential that children be given 
the opportunity to expend energy and 
interact with one another in meaningful 
ways. Recess is incredibly valuable to 
students and to teachers. Play allows 
children to express ideas and feelings, 
obtain new knowledge and develop oral 

Recess - continued on page 8 



As a child in elementary school I 
looked forward to recess with excitement. I 
wanted to play tether ball, hopscotch Jump 
rope, freeze tag and I loved to climb the 
monkey bars. I wanted to be with my 
friends and be outside in the open air away 
from the confines of the classroom. I 
wanted to play. I did not realize 1 was 
learning socialization and motor skills while 
I was having fun. 

During recess children practice and 
apply the things they may have learned in 
class or at home. According to Pellegrini 
and Glickman, “Recess is one of the few 
times during the school day when children 
are free to exhibit a wide range of social 
competencies - sharing, cooperation, 
negative and passive language - in context 
that they see meaningful. Only at recess 
does the playground become one of the 
few places where children can actually 
define and enforce meaningful social 
interaction during the day. Without recess, 
children lose an important educational 
experience”(1989). 
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Register for a special prize! 



Answer the question of the month! 

Each month we will ask a new question for readers online. A sample of 
responses will be posted online. 

Thismonth’s question is. . . 

Name one event that most influence your decision to become 
an educator. Why? 
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Recess - continued from page 7 

language skills as they interact with objects 

and the people around them. 

May as a vehode i ter D®ai™ifi]g 

The work of Piaget and Vygotsky 
asserts that development occurs as a result 
of the child constructing meanings through 
interaction with their environment 
(McCollum, 1994). Play is the vehicle for 
learning and through play children are able 
to answer their own questions and test 
their own limits in ways that are important 
to them. Consider the girl who ventured to 
the top of the monkey bars. She calls to you 
“ Mira que alto llegue! [Look how high I 
got!]” She questions herself on whether 
she can do it, she starts climbing to test this 
and finally she finds her answer: She does 
it! (Bauer, 1996). 

During recess children are able to 
develop their cognitive skills and learn to 
deal with social situations. For example, 
during a game of tag children learn 
cooperation. Pellegrini and Glickman assert: 
“to the extent that the play requires 
cooperation they learn to solve problems in 
such forms of play. They realize that in 
order to sustain their chase play with peers, 
they must take turns being the chaser or the 
chased. If they refuse to change roles, the 
game ends. This reciprocating role is a 
powerful predictor of the ability to 
cooperate and view events from different 
perspectives” ( 1 989). 

We also have to keep in mind that 
children resort to physical means of 
communication sometimes because they 
do not have the verbal skills to express 
frustration and other feelings. Thus, 
playing is an important part of children’s 
learning how to interact with their 
environment and with their peers 
(Hernandez, 1998). 

According to the Texas Education 
Agency’s Pre-kindergarten Guidelines: 
Physical Development , children also 
develop and foster fundamental gross and 
fine motor skills during play. Movement is 
essential to a young person’s life, especially 
in developing necessary skills to function 
throughout life. 

Through movement and activity, 
children become aware of their physical 
space and begin understanding how. their 
bodies function in space. Later, through 
practice, children develop greater control 
of their gross-motor manipulative skills, 
such as throwing, catching, bouncing, and 
O g- As development progresses, 
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children become more adept in fine-motor 
skills, including object-handling activities, 
using a computer mouse, cutting with 
scissors, and drawing (1999). 

Play feerBeffStis educators 

During recess teachers can observe 
children on the playground and assess 
patterns of behavior, development of 
gender roles, and social interactions. This 
is an extraordinary opportunity to see 
children outside the confines of the 
classroom and observe how they interact 
with one another in an unstructured 
environment. “What the teacher learns 
through careful observation of the children 
playing during free times could prove 
invaluable for curriculum enrichment and 
give teachers insight into children’s socio- 
emotional and psychological needs” 
(Johnson, 1998). 

Not only does recess offer teachers a 
view of the whole child but it also assists 
teachers in keeping children focused in a 
healthy and educational way. The National 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children maintains that unstructured play 
is a developmentally appropriate outlet for 
reducing stress in children’s lives and 
research shows that physical activity 
improves children’s attentiveness and 
decreases restlessness (1997). 

Recess has never been a waste of 
time. It benefits both teachers and students 
and is essential to the healthy development 
of all children. When I think back on my 
educational experiences, both good and 
bad, the most profound experiences were 
during recess. I learned how to deal with 
difficult situations, I learned how to tie my 
shoes, I learned how to count to 20, and I 
learned how to make friends. 

These experiences were not the 
extent of my learning but they were a very 
important beginning. I remember being 
asked by my second grade teacher “What 
do you like best about school?” and 1 
remember shyly answering “recess.” 

I was curious as to how much things 
may have changed since I was in 
elementary school so I asked my nephew, 
“What do you like best about school?” 
And without so much as a hesitation or a 



pause he announces in a loud clear voice 
“Recess!” Children love to play and it is in 
their best interest and ours to allow them 
the space and time they deserve to express 
themselves. 
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Parents of young children and 
professionals working with young children 
watch with anticipation the developmental 
milestones indicating a child is picking up 
the ski I Is expected at a certain age. I n the first 
year of life that focus is typically on motor 
skills, in the second year attention shifts to 
language development. 

The development of communication 
through language is an instinctive process. 
Language is our most common means of 
interacting with one another, and children 
begin the process naturally. Neurobiologist 
Dr. Lise Eliot writes: “the reason language is 
instinctive is because it is, to a large extent, 
hard-wired in the brain. Just as we evolve 
neural circuits for eating and seeing, so has 
our brain, together with asophisticated vocal 
apparatus, evolved a complex neural circuit 
for rapidly perceiving, analyzing, composing, 
and producing language” (Eliot, 1 999). 

We also know, however, that the 
experiences provided in a child’s 
environment are critical forthedevelopment 
of language. It is this interplay of nature and 
nurture that results in our ability to 
communicate, but the process of learning 
language begins with how the brain is 
structured. 
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versus one that has suffered lack of 
stimulation. Connections that are not 
stimulated by repeated experiences atrophy, 
or fade away. It is truly a “use-it-or-lose-it” 
situation. 

We know that reorganization of the 
connections between brain cel Is after birth is 
highly impacted by experiences provided by 
the child’s environment. Parents play an 
invaluable role in influencing the child’s 
cognitive, language, motor, and social 
emotional development. It is through 
providing repeated, positive experiences for 
their child that parents have a lasting impact 
on his or her child’s brain development. 



ITtoe (brain is sftrucftured tf@r laragtuage 

Neuroscientists tell us that a baby is 
bom with millions of brain cells, all heorshe 
will ever need. Each brain cell has branching 
appendages, called dendrites, that reach out 
to make connections with other brain cells. 
The places where brain cells connect are 
called synapses. When electrical signals 
pass from brain cell to brain cell, they cross 
the synapse between the cells. 

When synapses are stimulated over 
and over, that pattern of neural connections 
is “hard-wired” in the brain. It becomes an 
efficient, permanent pathway that allows 
signals to be transmitted quickly and 
accurately. Advances in brain-imaging 
technology in recent years have confirmed 
this process. 

New technology has allowed us to see 
that there are physical differences in a chi Id’s 
® i that has been appropriately stimulated, 
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Good nutrition and healthy routines 
are important to the brain’s developmental 
process. Brain cells are covered with a fatty 
substance called myelin that insulates the 
neural pathways to provide forefificientsignal 
transfer. Infants must receive sufficient fat in 
theirdiets provided by breast mi Ik orformula 
prepared in the proper strength. 

Also, babies need a lot of sleep, 
because their brains need to experience both 
deep sleep and rapid eye movement sleep for 
proper development. Establishing routines 
for eating and sleeping are among the most 
important things parents can do to assist 
healthy brain development in their child. 



Critical periods in brain development 
accommodate the development of specific 
skills, language being one of these. During 
certain times in the child’s life, the brain is 
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active in forming connections for specific 
abilities. 

While critical periods are prime times 
for the development of specific neural 
synapses, skills can still be learned after a 
window of opportunity has closed, but with 
greater time and effort. It is during these 
critical periods that lack of stimulation or 
negative experiences can have the most 
impact. 

Parents can support their child’s brain 
development for language during these times 
by providing experiences that al low the ch ild 
to practice emerging skills. Opportunities 
during the course of the day to engage in 
face-to-face interaction, hear language being 
spoken, 1 isten to the written word read aloud, 
and practice associating objects with words 
provide language experiences without 
undue stress or overstimulation. 

One of the first windows of opportunity 
for language comes early in life. We know 
that infants start out able to distinguish the 
sound of all languages, but that by six months 
of age they are no longer able to recognize 
sounds that are not heard in their native 
tongue. As infants hear the patterns ofsound 
in their own language, a different cluster of 
neurons in the auditory cortex of the brain 
responds to each sound. By six months of 
age, infants will have difficulty picking out 
sounds they have not heard repeated often. 

Windows of opportunity for language 
development occur throughout life. The 
window for syntax or grammar is open during 
the preschool years and may close as early 
as five or six years of age, while the window 
for adding new words never closes 
completely. 



language dleueD@[p>imieri)G (begums early 

Researchers now tell us that an infant 
is able to respond to sound 1 0 weeks before 
birth, learning the mother’s voice and the 
sound pattern of the language she speaks 
prenatally through bone conduction. A baby 
takes comfort in hearing his mother’s voice 
after birth, therefore a mother’s lullaby can 
be very calming, especially if the mother 
sang to the baby during pregnancy. 

Brain Development - continued on page 10 
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Brain Development - continued on page 9 

While a newborn does not use words, 
he is definitely able to communicate. He can 
look into his father’s or mother’s face in a 
way that tells them he wants to hear their 
voices. By crying he is able to let them know 
when he is hungry, cold, needs a diaper 
change, or has other needs to be met. 

An infant’s brain responds best to a 
type of speech called “parentese,” which 
adults use naturally when speakingto babies. 
Parentese uses short, simple sentences, 
prolonged vowel sounds, more inflection in 
the voice, and a higher pitch than the speech 
used when talking to another adult. Studies 
have shown that when parents spoke 
parentese, the baby was able to connect 
words sooner to the objects they represent. 

provide Ghe n means ©if leammg 
tagwage 

Brain development information simply 
reinforces much of what early childhood 
experts have been suggesting for years. The 
development of language is tremendously 
influenced by parent-child interactions. In 
the first year, it is important to talk, sing, and 
read to the baby often so he can learn the 
sounds of his native language. 

In addition to learning the sounds of 
speech, during the first six months a child’s 
brain begins to learn which mouth 
movements go with the sounds. That is the 
reason it is important to have lots of face-to- 
face conversations with the baby as the 
parent interprets the world around him. 

Cooing, and then babbling are 
milestones in language acquisition. Babies 
like to mimic what they hear. By speaking to 
the child and imitating the child’s sounds, a 
parent not only teaches the child sound 
patterns but encourages taking turns, a 
process necessary for conversation. Studies 
have shown that children whose parents 
spoke to them more often know many more 
words by age two and scored higher on 
standardized tests by age three than those 
whose parents did not. 

In the second year of life, the brain 
organizes the connections for language 
when the child sees pictures in a book and 
hears the parent give names for the pictures 
simultaneously. Parents and other primary 
caregivers can help language development 
at this age by reciting nursery rhymes, songs, 
and poems throughout the day. Activities 
such as using a mirror to point out and name 
facial features are also helpful at this age. 
Ideal times for story telling and reading are 
O relaxed moments before naptime or 

ERIC 



bedtime. 

Between 24 and 35 months of age the 
brain is getting better at forming mental 
symbols for objects, people, and events. 
This is directly related to the growing ability 
to use many more words and short sentences. 

Delays in language can have a variety 
of sources. When parents suspect such 
delays it is always prudent to check with a 
professional. Repeated ear infections in the 
first few years delay expressive language. It 
is always important to watch for signs of ear 
infections in a young child, such as not 
reacting to sound, pulling one’s ears, 
reluctance to suck, resistance to laying down, 
or having an upper respiratory infection. 

Speaking Gw© Dangyages aG 

Hearing two languages spoken at 
home is a real advantage to the child. Ifa child 
hears two languages from birth, he or she will 
maintain the ability to hear the sounds of 
both and be able to speak each language 
with the accent of a native speaker. 

If parents each speak a different 
language, it is helpful if the child hears the 
same language consistently from the parent 
who is its native speaker. If, for example, the 
mother is a native English speaker and the 
father a native Spanish speaker, it will be less 
confusing for the child to hear each parent 
speak in his or her native language. 

The child may mix the languages in his 
orherown speech initially, but will typically 
sort it out by approximately two and one-half 
years of age. Then he or she will separate the 
words belongingtoeach language and know 
which language to use with which parent. By 
seven years of age, the child is likely to be 
able to cope with the two language systems 
without a problem, using both vocabulary 
and grammar appropriate for his age. 

Ifa child enters a pre-school and is first 
exposed to a second language after the age 
of three, she will still be able to acquire the 
second language easily because she knows 
the rules ofcommunication. In three to seven 
months the child will begin to understand 
the second language. After about two years 
she will be able to carry-on a fluent 
conversation. 

Young children learn a second 
language more easily than adults because 
the window of opportunity for learning 
language is still open for them. Helping the 
child build her self-confidence during the 
time she is learning a second language is 
very important. 

Music is a great way to help the child 
learn words and phrases in the new language. 
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Talking slowly, clearly, and simply is also 
helpful. It is also important for parents to 
continue speaking to the child at home in her 
native language because it continues to lay 
the foundation for the second language by 
providing the basic rules ofcommunication. 
Also, the parent-child interaction might 
suffer if the parents speak less to the child in 
an attempt to use the second language. 

SypporG for parem&s 

Parents play a key role in helping their 
child learn language. Programs that give 
parents child development information can 
help parents understand how to nurture 
their child’s growing language skills. They 
offer research-based suggestions for parents 
at each stage of development. Parents as 
Teachers is an example of a parent support 
and information program, and is one of the 
models supported by IDRA’s Project RE- 
CONNECT. Parents and professionals can 
visit the Parents as Teachers web site at 
http://www.patnc.org for more information 
about the program and suggestions for 
supporting their child’s language 
development. 
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My Magnificent Twenty - continued from page 2 

prototype pre-school program was fiscal 
management. Since the program was 
located in the poorest school district in 
Texas, local funds were too scarce to 
augment the core funding by the San 
Antonio Model Cities Program. The entire 
Center was partially supported by funds 
from Title I and Title I - Migrant from the 
federal Elementary and Secondary School 
Act of 1965, Career Opportunities, Urban/ 
Rural, Experimental Schools and National 
School Lunch programs. Additional funds 
came from the Handy Andy food store 
chain and from various foundations. 

I have always believed that the main 
reason for dismantling this most successful 
program after I left Edgewood schools was 
the inability, or unwillingness, of 
subsequent administrators to do the 
innovative financial juggling necessary to 
support the program from more than a 
dozen sources of funds. 

As early as 1 970, the Edgewood Early 
Childhood Education Center staff had 
identified the three essential components 
of all successful innovative school 
programs: the valuing of children, the 
provision of support services and forming 
unique interrelationships among the home, 
the community and the school. 

The success of this program raises 
some interesting educational issues. 
Foremost is the assumption that the 



existence of the three essential components, 
valuing of children, support services and 
home relationships, can provide the elusive 
success so drastically absent in regular and 
traditional school programs. Since my 
experiences in Edgewood, 1 have maintained 
that the presence of these three 
characteristics of successful innovative 
programs in the regular school program can 
bring about an immediate solution to the 
education of children from atypical 
populations. 

A second issue is the conspicuous 
absence of teacher preparation among the 
Center staff. Can one assume that teacher 
preparation is a liability and its absence an 
asset for teaching personnel? I don’t 
believe so. I believe that my magnificent 20 
were successful in spite of a lack of 
preparation and experience, rather than 
because of it. The most that I am willing to 
concede is that no preparation and 
experience is preferable to poor preparation 
and experience. 

A third issue is the extent to which 
school governance and tradition constrain 
teacher creativity. I believe that the 
unusual creativity of the pre-school group 
was related to the complete absence of 
experienced personnel that have already 
learned the boundaries of teacher behavior 
imposed by the school. If each of these 20 
teachers had been assigned to the various 
elementary schools, I doubt that even a 



small fraction of their creative potential 
would have ever surfaced. 

A fourth issue is the obvious 
existence of a “tipping” factor. A group 
establishes the norm for the behavior of its 
members. When a majority of the group 
holds a specific view or value, all members 
of the group are expected to share the view 
or value, or at least behave in ways 
consistent with the majority view. 

At the Cardenas Center, unlike other 
district schools, corporal punishment was 
deemed unprofessional and unnecessary. 
When a problem teacher was transferred to 
this school and the whipping of pre-school 
children became routine in her classroom, 
she was professionally and socially 
ostracized by Center staff, until she 
requested a transfer from the Center. 

School personnel commonly adhere 
to the “deficit” model, that is, that the poor 
school performance of atypical children 
can be attributed to deficit characteristics 
of such populations. This accounts for the 
low levels of expectancy which is the most 
formidable barrier to the successful 
educational performance of minority and 
other atypical children. Efforts of individual 
teachers to improve educational 
opportunities are fruitless as long as these 
teachers constitute a minority in the 
school. Success will remain elusive until 
such a time as school personnel believing 

My Magnificent Twenty - continued on page 12 



All Pianos Have Keys and Other Stories 

tev Pc. Hm«s A. €ardl®Biias 

In a way, this small, 1 34-page book complements Dr. Jose A. Cardenas’ 
larger Multicultural Education: A Generation of Advocacy published by 
Simon and Schuster. The multicultural education book is an anthology of 92 
professional articles resulting from his 45 years as a professional educator. All 
Pianos Have Keys represents the lighter side of these 45 years. 

“The seriousness of my professional life has been paralleled by extensive 
humor in my personal life. I enjoy a funny story and a goodjoke,” writes Cardenas 
in the Preface. 

The first eightarticles deal with thelightersideofhis life. They include personal 
anecdotes from childhood to adulthood. The second section consists of 12 
anecdotes where humor and professional seriousness have intersected. The last section consists of nine articles on a 
variety ofprofessional topics addressed in a lighter context than is possible in professional publications. 

All Pianos Have Keys is distributed exclusively by the Intercultural Development Research Association ($12.70). Contact IDRA at 210-444-17 10 or 5835 
Callaghan Road, Suite 350, San Antonio, Texas 78228; Fax 210-444-17 14. Shipping and handling is 10 percent of the total price of the order. Orders 
must be prepaid. Purchase orders for orders totaling more than $30 are accepted. 0\>erstock returns are not accepted unless by prior written agreement. 
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My Magnificent Twenty - continued from page 1 1 

that atypical children have positive qualities 
for successful school performance become 
the majority in the school and dictate 
educational policy favorable for successful 
performance. Their advocacy for atypical 
children is now often deemed unacceptable 
behavior by the professional group. If the 
number of school personnel with a positive 
perception of such children increases to 
the point that they constitute a majority of 
the school personnel, then it can be 
expected that “tipping” will take place, with 
a group value reversal, and student deficit 
perceptions will become the unacceptable 
perspective. 

A fifth issue which surfaced early in 
the Center and 25 years later became a 
state-wide issue is the emphasis and 
content of the pre-school program. The 
primary value of pre-school education for 
economically disadvantaged children 
should be the provision of enriching 
experiences for physical, mental, social and 
emotional development. This development 
subsequently enhances student 
performance in the academic content of the 
first grade. Unfortunately, school personnel 




have a tendency to view pre-school 
programs as an opportunity to present 
academic content at an earlier age. 
According to evaluation reports, this 
“pushdown” curriculum is prevalent in the 
new state pre-school program, with 
disastrous results. The curriculum that six- 
year-old atypical children found difficult is 
now being presented to three-year-old 
children with a lower level of development. 
Such academically oriented pre-school 
programs increase the propensity for 
failure and brings about failure and the 
accompanying negative concepts of self at 
an earlier age. 

Pre-school program staff are pressured 
by the regular staff to introduce academic 
content, hoping that the early exposure will 
enhance academic performance in the 
regular grades, with an accompanying 
improved performance on the state- 
mandated competency tests. The location 
of the Cardenas Center in a separate and 
isolated facility provided a buffer from 
regular program staff in the various 
elementary schools. The decentralization 
of the early childhood program and the 
assignment of participating children to 



individual schools eliminated this buffer. It 
is therefore not surprising that pre-school 
programs were pressured into the 
“pushdown” curriculum with a substantial 
decline in student performance. 

The four years that I worked with the 
staff of the Edgewood early childhood 
education center are by far the most 
rewarding in my professional career. The 
unbelievable success of the program can 
be attributed to the caring, hard work and 
dedication of 20 magnificent teachers that 
created their own mold for a school and its 
educational program. 

The group was dispersed shortly 
after my leaving the district. The 
relationships among staff have persevered 
over the years and many of the teachers 
still communicate and interact with each 
other. Some of them I haven’t seen in many 
years. Others, I see regularly. And one of 
my magnificent 20, Laura Tobin, I see every 
day. We have been married since 1972. 

Jose A. Cardenas, Ed.D., is founder and 
executive director emeritus. Comments 
and questions may be directed to him via 
e-mail at contact@idra.org. 
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Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program 
Addressing the Digital Divide 



The Coca-Cola Valued Y outh Program 
is an internationally recognized cross-age 
tutoring program developed by the 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association (IDRA) in 1984. In the 
program, secondary school students who 
are considered to be at-risk of dropping of 
school out of school are placed as tutors of 
elementary school students, enabling the 
older students to make a difference in the 
younger students’ lives. With a growing 
sense of responsibility, pride and support, 
the tutors stay in school and do better. 

Currently the program has more than 
241 schools participating in Brazil, England 
and seven U.S. states — Arizona, California, 
Illinois, New Mexico, New Y ork, Texas and 
Washington, D.C. There are more than 
5,200 students, (1,300 secondary school 
students and 3,900 elementary school 
students), participating in the program. 

The digital divide 

IDRA is working through the 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program to 
overcome the digital divide by encouraging 
the use of technology as a way for students 
to communicate with each other, prepare 
presentations that highlight the work they, 
as tutors, do and explain what the program 
is about. 

The term digital divide refers to the 
gap between those groups in the United 
States who have access to technology and 
those who do not. A report released by the 
National Telecommunications Information 
Administration, Falling Through the Net: 
Defining the Digital Divide, found that if 
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you are poor, older, less-educated, African 
American, Hispanic or Native American 
and live in a rural area you are less likely to 
have access to technology (Green, 2000). 

Many of the students who participate 
in the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program are 
African American, Hispanic and Native 
American, come from low socioe-conomic 
communities and come from rural 
communities. 

The students in the program often do 
not have good access to the technology 
that exists in their schools. Often the 
hardware exists, but the expertise to use it is 
limited or non-existent. 

IPoweirPeilriiG Prcscnfiafioons 

Tutors in the program and the 
teacher coordinators who work with them 
are learning to use and are becoming 
experts in computer software, such as 
Microsoft Word and PowerPoint. They are 
using digital cameras and inserting digital 
photographs into their presentations; they 
are using projection systems, e-mail, the 
Internet and video conference equipment 
as communication tools. 

At thb Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program International Teacher Coordinators 
Meeting held in San Antonio in February 
200 1 , teacher coordinators gave PowerPoint 
presentations to highlight their programs. 
These presentations were joint creations of 
the teacher coordinators and tutors. 

One teacher coordinator said that his 
students prepared the entire presentation 
including the use of digital photographs 
Digital Divide - continued on page 2 



Digital Divide - continued from page 1 
they had taken of themselves tutoring, on 
field trips and with guest speakers. Just 
before he left, the students showed him 
how to use the equipment and asked him if 
he was sure he would be able to work the 
equipment on his own. The tutors have 
become the teachers and the teachers have 
become the students. 

The students are utilizing sophisti- 
cated equipment that many teachers call on 
the school’s technology experts to handle. 
Another teacher said his students have 
become so adept at using the equipment, 
they help around the school with other 
teachers who need technology support. 

These are students who generally are 
considered at-risk of leaving school and 
low-academic achievers. The Coca-Cola 
Valued Youth Program supports and 
encourages teacher coordinators and their 
students to utilize technology. These 
examples show that, given the opportunity 
and teachers who believe in them, students 
can excel. 

Wide® Conferences 

IDRA has facilitated video 
conferences between Coca-Cola Valued 
Youth Program students for the past three 
years. During April and May 2001, IDRA 
will hold seven video conferences among 
14 different schools from eight different 
school districts in eight cities. The districts 
are in three states, Texas (Brownsville, Deer 
Park, La Joya, Mission and San Antonio), 
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editing skills. It teaches them how to 
present orally in front of a camera - how to 
project their voice, enunciate, look into the 
camera, elaborate and expand on their oral 
presentations. 

Each of these tasks, together with 
their responsibilities as tutors, helps them 
improve academically and personally and 
helps them stay in school. 



California (San Jose and Los Angeles), and 
New Mexico (Cobre). More than 300 
students will participate in these video 
conferences. 

The purpose of the video conferences 
is to give tutors from different cities an 
opportunity to meet each other and see that 
they are part of an expansive group of 
tutors who provide support, through 
tutoring, to younger students. The use of 
technology — video conferencing - has 
been one vehicle used to accomplish this. 

There are two facets to this 
technological endeavor: (1) tutors 

communicate via e-mail as “keypals” with 
other tutors before and after the video 
conference, and (2) the video conference, 
where tutors meet face-to-face in a two-way 
audio and video communication. 

The video conference experience 
incorporates many learning opportunities. 
The students learn video conference 
etiquette. It allows for tutors to develop 
oral language skills, writing skills and 



Because the tutors have 
demonstrated their interest, capability and 
willingness to learn about technology, 
schools are supporting the tutors in the 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program by 
providing them with computer workstations. 

Tutors from Brownsville Independent 
School District (ISD), La Joya ISD and 
South San Antonio ISD have provided 
each teacher coordinator with a laptop 
computer, portable printer, digital camera 
and access to a projection box for the 
program. 

This show of support to the 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program tutors 
has demonstrated to both the teachers and 
the tutors that the students are valued and 
that someone believes they are capable. It 
has helped them become better tutors and 
better students. 

EResoyrces 

Cantu, L. and L. Lopez-De La Garza. 

“Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program 

Digital Divide - continued on page 12 



The Intercultural Development Research /Is- 
sociation (IDRA) is a non-profit organization 
with a 501(c)(3) tax exempt status. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to disseminate infor- 
mation concerning equality of educational op- 
portunity. 

The IDRA Newsletter { ISSN 1 069-5 672, ©200 1 ) 
serves as a vehicle for communication with 
educators, school board members, decision- 
makers, parents, and the general public con- 
cerning the educational needs of all children in 
Texas and across the United States. 

Permission to reproduce material contained 
herein is granted provided the article or item is 
reprinted in its entirety and proper credit is 
given to IDRA and the author. Please send a 
copy of the material in its reprinted form to the 
IDRA Newsletter production offices. Editorial 
submissions, news releases, subscription re- 
quests, and change-of-address data should be 
submitted in writing to the IDRA Newsletter 
production editor. The IDRA Newsletter staff 
welcomesyour comments on editorial material. 



Portions of the contents of this newsletter were 
developed under a grant from the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Education. However, those contents 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Department of Education, and endorsement by 
the federal government should not be assumed. 

Publication offices: 

5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350 
San Antonio, Texas 78228-1 190 
210/444-1710; Fax 2 1 0/444- 1 7 1 4 
www.idra.org contact@idra.org 
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The Diversity Bookmarks Collection: A Tool for 

Optimizing Teacher Usage of the Web Laura Chris Green, Ph.D. 



For bilingual and English as a second 
language (ESL) teachers, the World Wide 
Web can be a wonderful, exciting window 
to the world of people and knowledge. It 
can also be a confusing, time-wasting maze 
of irrelevant and inappropriate information. 
The Diversity Bookmarks Collection helps 
teachers explore the riches of the Internet 
and lessens the amount of time needed to 
use it. 



Positive Aspects of the Internet 

The Internet provides access to 
reams of printed information, photographs, 
illustrations, maps, and audio and video 
files. Renowned authors and experts - on a 
wide variety of topics - are also accessible 
on the Internet. The information available is 
often of high quality and reflects the most 
recent knowledge of the topic. 

Every day more high quality web 
sites are added to the Internet. Their 
webmasters make great efforts to make 
sites interactive by encouraging users to 
engage in real-time or extended discussions 
and by using animation, game formats, and 
various feedback mechanisms to engage 
visitors more actively with the site’s 
content. The truly amazing thing is, most of 
this content, once one has Internet access 
and the right hardware, is totally free, 
available from anywhere in the world 24 
hours a day, and constantly changing, 
usually for the better. 



Challenges of the Internet 

The web can be difficult to navigate, 
especially when one is looking for web 
sites that address the unique linguistic and 
cultural interest and needs of highly- 
diverse learners in bilingual classrooms. 
Because of its sheer size and its covering of 
every conceivable topic, all teachers can 
find the web intimidating and overwhelming. 

If teachers try a web-wide search, 
they may come up with no “hits” or, more 
commonly, too many. Most of these hits 
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Because bilingual and ESL 
educators must teach all 

subjects to students of all 
ages, they need access to the 
best mainstream and 
specialized web sites. 



may contain adult content considered 
inappropriate, even offensive, for children. 

I n addition to this issue - experienced 
by all teachers - bilingual and ESL teachers 
need access to web sites in languages 
other than English, especially to sites in 
Spanish. They also need to find English- 
language sites in which the English is 
simple enough and the graphics are clear 
enough such that their students can 
comprehend the information provided. 

Sites are also needed that address 
their students’ cultural heritages as well. 
Sites that originate in their students’ 
countries of origin or are created by others 
in their ethnic group, are also of great value. 
But such specialized sites are fewer in 
number and harder to locate than 
mainstream, more typical sites. 

Why Have "The Diversity Bookmarks 
Collection? 11 

All teachers need time to find, 
preview, evaluate, and adapt web sites to 
their students’ needs and interests. 
Bilingual and ESL teachers will require 
additional time to locate and adapt web 
sites for their students. The Diversity 
Bookmarks Collection was created to help 
teachers by providing a list of more than 
800 web site addresses already selected for 
educational, linguistic, and cultural value. 
An example is the Intercultural Development 
Research Association’s (1DRA) web site at 
www.idra.org, which provides online access 
to this newsletter and other 1DRA resources 
of interest to bilingual educators. 



Some of the web sites are mainstream 
sites designed for regular classroom 
teachers. They are included in the collection 
because they provide excellent educational 
resources that can be used as is or modified 
for usage in bilingual classrooms. Other 
sites are specially designed for ESL 
purposes, are in languages other than 
English, or have multicultural content. 

Development of the Bookmarks 

This list of bookmarks, or favorite 
web sites, was developed by The STAR 
Center - the comprehensive regional 
assistance center funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education to serve Texas by 
providing support and technical assistance 
services to the Texas Education Agency, 
regional service centers, and the local 
school districts in the state. This collection 
was developed over the course of three 
years and represents hundreds of hours of 
research and web surfing on the part of its 
author. Although this list is not exhaustive, 
it includes most of the major web addresses 
(URLs) that may be of special interest to 
bilingual and ESL educators and others 
interested in issues of educational equity 
and diversity. 

Because bilingual and ESL educators 
must teach all subjects to students of all 
ages, they need access to the best 
mainstream and specialized web sites. 
Selected educational sites that will be of 
interest to mainstream educators are also 
included. 

Featured Sites 

The majority of the sites listed are 
non-commercial, but a number of commercial 
sites of high quality, that offer free as well 
as paid-for products and services, have 
been- included. Commercial sites all have 
the extension “.com” in their domain 
names. 

Most of the listed web sites are 
sponsored by educational organizations 



Diversity Bookmarks - continued on page 4 
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Diversity Bookmarks - continued from page 3 
such as universities and education agencies 
with the extension “edu”; non-profit 
organizations such as professional 
associations and research centers with the 
extension “org”; and government-funded 
organizations such as the U.S. Department 
of Education with the extension “.gov.” 



Organization 

The collection is organized into 13 
categories with several subcategories in 
each. The broad topics covered by the 
bookmarks are: 

• School subjects: Math, science, social 
studies, language arts, fine arts; 

• Minority groups: Black, Latino, Native 
American, Asian, female; 

• Special populations: Bilingual/ESL, 

migrant, special education, gifted; 

• All ages: Early childhood, adult 

education, parents, K-12; 

• Assistance centers: Training, technical 
assistance, research information, 
program models; 

• Commercial resources: Publishers, 

software; 

• Professional resources: Associations, 
journals, grants, libraries; and 

• Technology resources: Clipart graphics, 
audio, video, plug-ins, non-commercial 
software, search engines, other major 
lists of links, and high tech educational 
projects. 

There are more than 60 subcategories 
that include everything from ERIC 
databases to museums, from libraries to 
ESL student activities. 

Location and! Use 

The collection is currently housed on 
the Texas Teachers of English to Speakers 
of Other Languages, Region II(Tex-TESOL 
11) web site, but will be available nextmonth 
online on the 1DRA South Central 
Collaborative for Equity web site at http:// 
www.idra.org/scce/default.htm. 

Users can visit the page and click on 
the hypertext links to go directly to the web 
sites in the collection. Like the ever- 
changing web itself, an effort is made to 
keep the collection continuously updated 
by checking links to make sure that they are 
still active or have not changed and by 
adding new links. 

As all who have surfed the web 
know, it rapidly changes. New sites are 
continually added, and old ones whither 
and die. As a result, some of the addresses 
O 10 longer work because the site has 

ERK — — — 
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Read Me a Book www.readmeabook.com 
National Public Radio www.npr.org 
Adventure Online www.adventureonline.com/index.html 
African Quest and Other Quests quest.classroom.com/archive/africaquestl998/ 
default. asp 

MayaQuest quest.classroom.com/maya200 1 / 

Scholastic Network www.scholasticnetwork.com 

Amazing Picture Machine www.ncrtec.org/picture.htm 

Media Builder Free Image Library www.mediabuilder.com/graphicsfree.html 

Techniques for Teaching with Video www.phregents.com/techniqu.html 

Classroom Connect www.classroom.net 

Guide to Web Site Building www.erols.com/blind/wsr 

Guides to Internet Searching www.mnsfld.edu/~library/helpsearch.html 

SmartParent.com www.smartparent.com 

Teachers ’ Internet Use Guide (STAR Center) www.starcenter.org 
Online ESL Links www.geocities.com/Athens/Academy/4843/onlineesl.htm 
Computer-Assisted Language Learning (CALL) www.coe.missouri.edu/~cjw/call/ 
index.htm 

Computer Assisted Language Instruction Consortium www.calico.org 
Computer Enhanced Language Instruction Archive www.www.latrobe.edu.au/ 
www/education/celia/celia.html 
Computer Learning Foundation www.computerleaming.org 
Computer Resources for ESL 207.236. 1 1 7.20/orlac 
Kid’s Domain Free Software www.kidsdomain.com 
Anna Bishop, Multilingual Technologies www.metc.com 
ERIC Clearinghouse - Information and Technology ericir.syr.edu/ithome 
National Education Technology - Standards cnets.iste.org 
North Central Regional Technology in Education Consortium www.ncrtec.org 
National Center for Technology Planning www.nctp.com 
High Plain Regional Technology in Education Consortium www.hprtec.org 
South Central Regional Technology in Eduction Consortium - Texas 
www.coe.tamu.edu/~texas/index.html 
Texas Center for Educational Technology www.tcet.unt.edu 
History Channel - Great Speeches www.historychannel.com/speeches/index.htm 
The Global Schoolhouse www.gsn.org 
Clip Art Connection www.clipartconnection.com/index.html 
Clip Art Universe www.nzwwa.com/mirror/clipart 
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changed its address or has become non- 
existent. Sometimes URLs cannot be 
reached for a variety of complex electronic 
and technological reasons. The URL 
should be attempted several times or in the 
next few hours or days. If it continues to 
not work, it may have been moved or 
discontinued. 

The Diversity Bookmarks Collection 
is an important tool to both experienced 
and new educators. It is frequently used in 
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training teachers on how to integrate 
technology into their teaching. Educators 
and administrators are welcome to pass the 
sites along and use them in trainings. 



Laura Chris Green , Ph.D., is a senior 
education associate in the IDRA Division 
of Professional Development. Comments 
and questions may be directed to her via e- 
mail at contact@idra.org. 
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Technology has the potential to 
influence the quality of instruction in 
creative ways that challenge the young 
minds of our children (Kuforiji, 1999). 
Although technology is presently used in 
the classroom for a variety of purposes, its 
full potential is yet to be explored. Many 
schools are still struggling to keep up with 
the rapid pace of technological changes 
and their applications to school operations 
and enhanced educational experiences for 
children. 

Though implications for professional 
development are many, the development of 
a basic level of competency in the use of 
technology for instructional purposes 
among a critical mass of educators remains 
a difficult challenge. 

Much has been written about the 
growing inequities in technology funding, 
infrastructure and access, known as the 
digital divide (Green, 2000). For example, 
data from the National Center for 
Educational Statistics show that the higher 
the percentage of poor and minority 
students in a school, the lower their access 
to technology. Fifty percent of high- 
poverty schools have dedicated computer 
lines compared to 72 percent of low- 
poverty schools (Green, 2000). Fewer than 
25 percent of teachers of English language 
learners use technology, and when it is 
used, it is often for drill and practice 
activities (Padron and W axman, 1 996). 

While these issues continue to be 
critical to the mission of equity and 
excellence for all children, many classroom 
teachers, and sometimes even building 
principals, do not have the resources nor 
the training to provide technology access 
to diverse student populations. 

Let us consider, for a moment, that 
the campus and the classroom are powerful 
units of change that can have a decisive 
impact on the academic achievement of all 
students. Even though the complexities of 
technology implementation issues-ranging 
from effective use to access to diverse 
populations - may overwhelm the most 
dedicated educators, principals, teachers 
^ ontent specialists, they welcome the 
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technology integration in diverse 
classrooms. 
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challenge. These dedicated professionals 
are asking, “How can we make the most of 
the technology we already have to 
improve student learning?” 

The focus of this article will be on 
classroom-level technology in the teaching 
and learning process. We can call this the 
instructional core of practice. Furthermore, 
this article provides benchmarks and key 
indicators for teachers and campus 
instructional leaders to assess and improve 



Defining Terns: & [Prerequisite (far 
[Effective dialogue and Corftrn&anica&iora 

Because the same terms can be used 
by different people in different contexts to 
mean different things, we start off with a 
basic list of technology terms for a general 
agreement of what is meant. 

Technology is an umbrella word that 
encompasses any electronic or digital 
process or apparatus associated with 
improving or enhancing a task or service. In 
schools, technology is used for informa- 
tion management (grades, payroll), commu- 
nication (e-mail) and instruction (word 
processing). 

Educational technology can include 
videos or CDs teachers use to help 
students understand content and/or 

Technology Integration - continued on page 6 
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Answer the question of the month! 

Each month we will ask a new question for readers online. A sample of 
responses will be posted online. 



Thismonth’squestion is. . . 

How can technology help to share lessons learned and best 
practices? 
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Technology Integration - continued from page 5 

become proficient in some technological 
skills. 

Instructional technology refers to 
student learning that is directly facilitated 
by technology. Distance learning, whether 
satellite or web-based, is an example of 
instructional technology because students 
receive all their instruction via electronic 
conduits. 

Assistive or adaptive technology 
includes devices that magnify print for the 
sight-impaired, for instance, or amplify 
sound for the hearing impaired. 

Finally, connectivity typically refers 
to computer access to an internal network 
for file sharing and connection to the 
Internet, including the World Wide Web. 

Technology as a Tool (tor Teaching and 

Learning 

A tool is only as good as the user’s 
ability to use it to the benefit of all students 
and leave no student behind. The 
International Society for Technology in 
Education (ISTE), in their NETS-T Standards 
delineate the following categories for 
technology use: 

* technology operations and concepts, 

* planning and designing learning 
environments and experiences, 

* teaching, learning and the curriculum, 

* assessment and evaluation, 

0 productivity and professional practice, 
and 

* social, ethical, legal and human issues. 

Texas, and other states, has adopted 
a statewide curriculum that includes 
specific guidelines for student 
competencies in technology for each grade 
level. North Carolina’s state curriculum 
also identifies teacher competencies in 
technology. National professional 
associations in mathematics, science, social 
studies and language arts all call for 
technology usage to support engaged 
learning. Private sector entities call for 
schools to produce students who are 
technologically literate, and able to compete 
in a global economy. 

With technology, equitable funding 
and equipment are not sufficient indicators 
that the needs of all students are being met. 
As educators, we must pay close attention 
to the manner and quality in which 
technology is used to meet the instructional 
needs of students. 

A principal or other observer may 
walk into a classroom and see groups of 
O its clustered around computers. 
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As educators, we must pay 
close attention to the 
manner and quality in 
which technology is used 
to meet the instructional 
needs of students. 



While this configuration appears to support 
technology integration, more information is 
needed about the context. The context 
includes the roles of the teacher and 
student, and the nature of the task. Each 
can be thought of along a continuum with 
key indicators that provide clues about the 
effectiveness and appropriateness of 
technology usage. 

Technology and Diverse Students: 

From Deficit-based to Assets-based 

Historically, students who under- 
perform on conventional measures of 
achievement, largely minority students, 
have been given remedial instruction 
consisting of rote memory skills and lifeless 
curriculum (Darder, 1997). Those students 
deemed to be gifted or high-ability are often 
given more interesting and engaging 
learning opportunities, rich in exploration 
and discovery. 

Many times this stratification of 
learners and learning opportunities is 
promoted by a deficit perception of 
students’ abilities. English language 
learners and others considered “diverse” 
by the school system (non-Asian minority, 
migrant, limited-English-proficient, at-risk 
or economically disadvantaged) are seen 
as problematic and in need of remediation 
toward conformity. 

This perspective erroneously guides 
decisions to group these students and sit 
them in front of computers for endless 
automated drill and practice until they 
“catch up.” Consequently, large sums of 
money for low-cognitive level software are 
spent. It is common to observe hand-me 
down computers for these students. 
Professional development is minimal and 
irrelevant, after all, it is basic skills that are 
being taught. 

in contrast to this traditional and 
pervasive deficit-model of schooling, an 
assets-based approach (Montemayor and 
Romero, 2000) offers a more effective and 
equitable solution for educating all students 
in ways that lead to success. Assets-based 



thinking holds that each person is valuable 
and offers a unique contribution to the 
talent pool of the learning community. 
Students and their families bring a wealth of 
untapped resources (intellectual, cultural 
and experiential) that can enrich the 
learning experience. 

Moll (1992) called these resources, 
“funds of knowledge.” Operating from an 
assets perspective, schools engage English 
language learners in challenging content 
and learning experiences, along with 
appropriate support for academic language 
acquisition. In special education 
circumstances, assistive technologies and 
support are used to include these students 
in the mainstream classroom, learning the 
same content. A student’s culture, heritage 
and traditions are seen as in-class expertise 
and springboards for learning in all content 
areas. 

These enriched learning 
environments necessitate up-to-date and 
reliable computers, appropriate software 
and trained teachers. Robust connections 
to the Internet provide valuable learning 
resources for both students and teachers. 
It is these kinds of learning-rich, technology- 
supported and assets-based classrooms 
that provide a context for equitable 
technology integration. For the past 27 
years, the Intercultural Development 
Research Association (IDRA), through its 
projects, products and services, has 
partnered with many schools and families 
across the country to help make the vision 
of equity a reality. 

Teaching and Learning Together: A 
Context for Useful Dialogue and Joint 
Planning 

The teacher, students and task form 
the core learning context. Assessment and 
aspects of the learning environment are 
embedded in the core context categories. 
We can consider each along a continuum 
of technology usage. The purpose of this 
framework is not to find fault, but rather to 
stimulate informed discussions among key 
stakeholders (teachers, administrators, 
parents) about the status and direction for 
technology integration at the campus level 
in support of increased student learning. 

Many issues will surface as teams 
reflect and dialogue together, issues 
beyond those that are mentioned here and 
many beyond the control of the campus 
team. Nevertheless, a team commits to 
change what is within its influence. As a 
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Technology Integration - continued from page 6 
first task, a team develops and agrees on a 
few guiding principles. The following are 
examples of these principles: 

• Effective technology integration is a 
vital ingredient for student success and 
as such, our deep and best thinking is 
needed to make it a reality. 

• Each student’s needs and assets are 
unique. We commit to use technology in 
ways that affirm, challenge and inspire 
all students to grow intellectually, 
academically and socially. 

• It is more productive and more generative 
to approach issues and challenges from 
an assets-based model, focusing on the 
resources from which we can draw to 
work toward solutions that work for our 
campus. 

If a campus team can articulate and 
agree on principles such as these, they can 
use these principles to guide in the 
decision-making process. These principles 
are used to assess the quality of decisions 
or dialogue and can serve to refocus the 
group. 

It is important to remember that all 
components of the learning context — 
teacher, student and task - are interrelated. 



Progress in one dimension can facilitate 
progress across the board. For instance, as 
teachers adjust to their role as facilitators, 
students may become more active in the 
learning process. As students become 
more active in their learning, the teacher 
may adjust the kinds of tasks and products 
he or she expects. Despite the constraints 
of time pressures, curricular demands and 
resource availability, resourceful teachers 
orchestrate learning experiences across the 
ranges of technology usage. 

The table on pages 8 and 9 is a 
working document that provides a 
framework for assessing the use of 
technology in a classroom with a diverse 
student population. These categories, 
based on the learning context, are used to 
cluster benchmarks and indicators of 
equity and excellence in campuses and 
classrooms. This framework can be used to 
inform decision makers attempting to 
improve the integration of technology in an 
equitable and excellent manner. 

As with any observation instrument, 
it is recommended that the teacher and the 
observer (administrator or other 
stakeholder) meet beforehand to discuss 
the criteria and then schedule a debriefing 



as a follow-up. 

^ssessmerafi Tool for Equitable 
Technology Integration 

Criteria for Equity and Technology 
in the Learning Context. Because our aim is 
equitable technology integration in the 
classroom, a set of criteria for equity in the 
learning context can be applied to technology 
use in the classroom. The criteria assess 
instructional practices that: 

• use a variety of languages consistent 
with language understood by students, 

• use technology as a tool for literacy 
development in English and other 
languages, 

• use assistive technology to increase 
access to all students, 

• modify the use of technology to ensure 
that all students benefit from instruction, 

• are accessible to all students, and do not 
target only a selected group, 

• reflect a deep knowledge of technology 
as a resource for bilingual and multicultural 
education, and 

• capitalize on the power of technology to 
provide equal opportunities to learn for 
all students. 

Technology Integration - continued on page 10 



Highlights of Recent IDRA Activities 



In March, IDRA worked with 9,068 
teachers, administrators, parents, and 
higher education personnel through 
54 training and technical assistance 
activities and 276 program sites in 14 
states plus the United Kingdom and 
Brazil. Topics included: 

♦ Race Relations 

♦ IDRA’s Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program 

♦ Preparing Adolescents for College 

♦ Administrators Role in Supporting 
Diversity 

♦ Accelerated Schools 

Participating agencies and school 
districts included: 

Arkansas Department of 
Education 

4y Austin Independent School (ISD), 
Texas 

fy Los Angeles County Office of 
Education, California 
fy Pinon Unified School District, 
Arizona 

fy Richmond Public Schools, Virginia 



ijVctivity^napshot-> ^ x 

'BuringthdAnnual IDRA La Semana deH^ino Early Childhood Educators 
Institute , IDRATiosted a special full^day ^institute forf^rents^o 
concentrat ion the^chaHe nges of early chi ldhood educatibn jind jiow 
/maxjrazejar^^ parents participated witlia^n 

panepDf experts oT^state^policiesKhome and school curricula, and / 
leacl^rship devel^pme^^T^hey therN^orked^toge^ a / 

concrete plan of action^for^ exerting leadership TrTearly childhood/ 
education. The institute was co-sponsored by the IDRA South Central 
dollaborative for Equity ] (tine equity assistance center that serves / 
^Irkansas, Louisiana, Ne\yMexico, Oklahoma and Texas); STARCenterj 
(the comprehensive regional assistance ^center that serves Texas via a 
collaboration of IDRAfth4>Charle^A. Dana Center at the University of 
Texas at AustmTaruT^ Corporation); and RE-CONNECT 

Tth^parentu nfo rvnfiidn ancf resource-center that serves ' 



Regularly, IDRA staff provides services to: 

♦ public school teachers 

♦ parents 

♦ administrators 

♦ other decision makers in public 
education 




Services include:- 

fy training and technical assistance 
Ay evaluation 

<v* serving as expert witnesses in 
policy settings and court cases 
Ay publishing research and 
professional papers, books, 
videos and curricula 



For information on IDRA services for your school district or other group, contact IDRA at 210/444-1 710. 
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Classroom Assessment Tool* for Equitable Technology Integration 

Directions. Foreach indicator, check it evidence exists. If itdoes, apply the Criteria for Equity to assess, guide, support and improve classroom instructional 
practices. Multiple classroom observations, teacher conferences and review of student work are recommended to provide comprehensive data. 



Equity Criteria: 

1 =use a variety of languages consistent with language understood by 4=modify the use of technology to ensure that all students benefit from 
students instruction 

2=use technology as a tool for literacy development in English and 5 = reflect a deep knowledge of technology as a resource for bilingual and 

other languages multicultural education 

3 = use assistive technology to increase access to all students 6=capitalize on the power of technology, is accessible to all students, and 

provides equal opportunities to learn for all students 


• 


Evident? If yet, use 
equity criteria. 


Equity Criteria 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Teacher's Use of Technology 

Demonstration 

• Teacher uses technology to present a concept (e.g. animation of 
osmosis in science). 

• Teacher leads discussion and interactive questioning to assess 
what students understand from the demonstration. 

Directed Instruction 

• Teacher models“howto”procedureusingatechnology application 
(e.g. how to import a graphic, how to use a graphing calculator). 

• Teacher provides directions to students in multiple modalities: 
audio, print and graphically. 

• Teacher uses multiple assessments to ensure that all students are 
proficient in pre-requisite skills. 

• Teacher demonstrates proficiency in technology tools for 
instruction and their use in classrooms with diverse students. 

Facilitation 

• Teacher actively uses technology to facilitate cooperative learning 
with heterogeneous student groups. 

• Teachers abide by school policies regarding students’ access and 
use of Internet and other online sources (e.g. filtering software and 
supervision). 

• Teacher actively previews software packages that support the 
instruction of diverse learners. 

Student's Use of Technology 

Basic Computer Literacy Skills 

• Students are able to manage files, print, save, edit and retrieve 
information stored electronically. 

• Students follow a step-by-step process to accomplish an applica- 
tion task (e.g. create a table). 

• Students demonstrate proficiency in productivity tools (word 
processors, spreadsheets and web browsers). 

Presentation 

• In cooperative groups, each student plays an integral part of 
planning and executing or presenting the technology-based product. 

• Students create and present multimedia products with purposeful 
and logical use of visual, audioand graphic elements (e.g. PowerPoint 
or HyperStudio) to convey information. 

• Students’ products draw from or connect to their experience, 
language, culture and or family. 
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This is a preliminary assessment tool. 

O }0I, Intercultural Development Research Association 
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Classroom Assessment Tool for Equitable Technology Integration (con’t) 



Inquiry/Investigation 

• Students apply learning to investigate meaningful and relevant 
issues and topics that relate to their world. 

Students demonstrate original and creative thinking and 
problem-solving in tasks using technology. 

Students engage in spirited and inclusive discussions around 
content topics and use technology resources to formulate and 
debate conjectures. 

Students have multiple forms to demonstrate mastery of 
concepts. 

Students are fluent in a range of technology tools and are able 
to select applications needed to complete a task. 

Students are able to consider the val idity of information based 
on the credibility of the sources (e.g. propaganda or bias). 
Students connect with outside experts and online, real-time 
information sources (e.g. NASA, Library of Congress). 
Students include multicultural or global perspectives in their 
work. 

Technology is transparent (e.g. students are not distracted by 
the mechanics of the computer program and can fluently 
navigate within them). 

Nature of Task 

Closed/Convergent Tasks 

• Tutorial programs reinforce conceptual aw^skills development. 

• Appropriate computerized diagnostic tests are given to assess 
student proficiencies and plan for appropriate instruction. 

• Computerized games are given to reinforce skills and are 
available in an equitable manner (not simply as a reward to 
those who finish their work first). 

Semi-Structured Tasks 

• Students use technology tools to compute, calculate, draw or 
design (e.g. calculators, PhotoShop). 

• Students compose essays, reports or stories about a specific 
topic or theme using technology. 

• Students use search engines to find information online 
(scavenger hunts). 

Open-ended/Divergent Tasks 

• Problem, project, scenario or task is constructed so as to permit 
many, equally valid solutions (e.g. keeping the playground 
litter free, planning a colony on Mars). 

• Projects are designed to include family and community 
resources, perspectives and experiences. 

• Language, culture and forms of student expression are 
welcomed. 

• Resources are readily available to students (e.g. Internet, CD 
Encyclopedias). 

• Project findings are discussed and evaluated in whole class 
discussions in ways in which each student’s ideas are 
considered and valued. 

• Project findings are exported to a larger community (parents, 
business leaders or other students). 



Evident? If yes f use 
equity criteria. 



Equity Criteria 



2 
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the IDRA South Central Collaborative for Equity 



Free School Improvement Raining 
and Technical Assistance 



In this era of school reform and 
academic excellence for all students 
regardless of race, sex, national origin and 
economic level, we are confronted with many 
chal lenges as we work to create schools that 
work for all learners. The Intercultural 
Development Research Association (IDRA) 
has been funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education to provide assistance to schools. 
This funding is directed through the nation’s 
network of equity assistance centers. The 
center that serves Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas is the IDRA 
South Central Collaborative for Equity. 

Districts are eligible to receive a 
minimum of two to three days of assistance 
and training to help them ensure equitable 
educational opportunity for all learners and 
to assist all learners in reaching high 
standards of academic excellence. This 



assistance and training is free to schools and 
includes: 

• staff development, 

• materials development, 

• strategic planning, 

• classroom demonstrations, 

• observations and collaboration, 

• focus group and development of team 
assistance, and 

• other forms of assistance as specified by 
the campuses or districts to meet their 
local needs. 

Additionally, IDRA staff can deliver 
this assistance and training directly to 
teachers, administrators, non-certified 
personnel, parents, students, school board 
members and members ofthe community. In 
order to take advantage of this assistance, 
school personnel can complete the form on 
the next page and send to IDRA by fax (2 1 0/ 



Technology Integration - continued from page 7 

Leadership and Support from 
Administrators 



As teachers experiment with new 
technologies to fashion different learning 
environments, principals and classroom 
observers will need to retool the way 
teaching and learning are assessed and 
evaluated. Multi-tasking, cooperative 
learning, and project-based learning will 
span across days or weeks, requiring more 
snapshot visits to capture the learning in 
motion. Consensus must be reached in 
what the team means by “learning with 
technology.” If there is a mismatch for 
example, a school district may work very 
hard to procure a new computer lab for a 
campus only to find teachers resistant or 
unable to use it for meaningful instruction. 

At the fiscal and physical plant 
management level, principals and leadership 
teams will need to find ways to address 
other aspects of technology. These include 
infrastructure, upgrades and equipment 
maintenance, policy and training needs. 
Again, all of these issues are important but 
subordinate to the learning goals that are 
possible with technology in classrooms. 

This article framed a context for 
dialogue and suggested core dimensions - 
laming event, the teacher, the learner 



ERJC 



and the task - and indicators to gauge 
levels of equitable technology integration. 
As teams become more adept and informed 
about the uses of technology, they may 
want to adapt their own. By mapping 
teachers’ and students’ use of technology 
in the learning process, principals and 
campus teams have a solid beginning 
toward creating a campus-customized plan 
for professional development for teachers 
(Fuller, 2000). 



Resources 

Darder, A. “Creating the Conditions for 
Cultural Democracy in the Classroom,” 
Latinos and Education (New York, NY : 
Routledge, 1 997). 

Fuller, H.L. “First Teach Their Teachers: 
Technology Support and Computer Use 
in Academic Subjects,” Journal of 
Research on Computing in Education 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 
Summer 2000). 

Green, L.C. “Bridging the Digital Divide in 
Our Schools - Achieving Technology 
Equity for All Students,” IDRA 
Newsletter (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association, May 2000). 

Kuforiji, P. “Technology Education 
Teaching Strategies for Diverse 
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444-1714) or mail (IDRA, 5835 Callaghan 
Ro ad, Suite 350, San Antonio, T exas 78228). 

Schools in other states, may receive 
assistance from the equity assistance center 
that serves that region (ask IDRA or the U.S. 
Department of Education for contact 
information). For more information on the 
IDRA South Central Collaborative for Equity, 
contact Bradley Scott, Ph.D., at IDRA (2 1 0/ 
444- 1710; fax 2 1 0/444- 1 7 14) or visit the IDRA 
web site (www.idra.org/scce/default.htm). 

It is important that we work together to 
give every student an equitable opportunity 
to achieve. The IDRA equity assistance 
center is eager to support you in that effort. 
It is up to you to request the support. 
Together, we can make a difference for 
students in schools. 



Population,” Action in Teacher 
Education (1999). Retrieved from the 
Internet March 1, 2001, http:// 

vweb.hwwilsonweb.com. 

Moll, L.C. and C. Amanti, D. Neff. “Funds 
of Knowledge for Teaching: Using a 
Qualitative Approach to Connect Homes 
and Classrooms,” Theory into Practice 
( 1 992). Retrieved from the Internet May 
7, 200 1 , http://vweb.hwwilsonweb.com. 

Montemayor, A.M. and A. A. Romero 
“Valued Parent Leadership,” IDRA 
Newsletter (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association, June-July 2000). 

Padron, Y.N. and H.C. Waxman. “Improving 
the Teaching and Learning of English 
Language Learners Through 
Instructional Technology,” 

International Journal of Instructional 
Media ( 1 996). Retrieved from the Internet 
March 1, 2001, http:// 

vweb.hwwilsonweb.com. 



Jack Dieckmann, M.A. is a senior education 
associate in the IDRA Division of Professional 
Development. Abelardo Villarreal, Ph D. is the 
director of the IDRA Division of Professional 
Development. Comments and questions may be 
directed to them via e-mail at contact@idra.org. 
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EQUITY ASSISTANCE NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY 
Educational Equity Programs 



District 

Address 

City 

Phone 



Fax 



State 



Zip 



Job Title 



Date 



Instructions: Please indicate the extent to which your district needs 
assistance in the items below. 



Extent of Need 
None Some Great 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 



Student, parent, community involvement: 

Employment practices and employee relations: 

Implementation of desegregation plan: 

Bilingual education and/or ESL implementation: 

Promoting gender equity: 
Non-discriminatory/non-traditional student assignment and placement: 

Non-discriminatory student discipline and treatment: 

Student engagement and academic excellence: 

Non-racist/non-sexist curriculum development: 

Race relations and human relations training: 

Prejudice reduction in schools and classrooms: 

Cross-cultural conflict resolution: 

Reducing hate crimes and other inappropriate activities: 

Sexual and racial harassment reduction (adult-student - peer-peer): 

Strategies for promoting equity and excellence for all learners: 

Development of supplemental programs and materials for LEP students: 

Closing the minority-majority achievement gap: 

Non-discriminatory practices in Title IX gender equity: 

Equity-based early childhood education: 

Meeting federal civil rights requirements: 

Non-discriminatory counseling practices and methods: 

Multicultural education and validating student's culture in the classroom: 

Training for diversity in schools and classrooms: 

Addressing test bias in student assessment: 

Appropriate language identification, assessment and placement: 

Strategic planning for equity-based excellence in systemic school reform: 

Intercultural Development Research Association © 1999 



J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

O. 

P. 

Q. 

R. 

S. 

T. 

U. 

V. 

W. 

X. 

Y. 

Z. 
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Digital Divide - continued from page 2 

Students Meet Peers Via Video 
Conference,” IDRA Newsletter 
(San Antonio, Texas: Intercultural 
Development Research 

Association, August 1998). 
Green, L.C. “Bridging the Digital 
Divide in Our Schools - 
Achieving Technology Equity 
for All Students,” IDRA 
Newsletter (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development 
Research Association, May 2000). 
Lopez del Bosque, R. “Coca-Cola 
Valued Y outh Program: The Value 
of Video Conferencing,” IDRA 
Newsletter (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development 
Research Association, April 1999). 

Linda Cantu, M.A., is a education 
associate in the IDRA Division of 
Professional Development . 
Comments and questions may be 
directed to her via e-mail at 
contact@idra.org . 



Tips for Video Conferencing 



• Start small. Limit the number of sites to be linked. 

- Familiarize yourself with using the technology . School personnel need to find out 
what technology exists on their campuses (computers, fax machines, e-mail capability), 
where it can be found within the school and who has access to it. For many teachers 
this is their first experience with e-mail and video conferencing. They learn how to find 
the technology, who has it and how to use it. 

° Do not wing it. Distance learning sessions must be carefully planned if they are to be 
effective. 

° Use an agenda (and stick to it). You can give students a sense of direction by 
mentioning the items to be covered. It emphasizes what is to be taught instead of the 
technology itself. Agendas also relay a sense of urgency since time is limited. 

• Review the rules. Certain behaviors are necessary on behalf of all participants. There 
will be little learning if students speak up whenever they feel like it. The microphones 
pick up all noise and the cameras pick up all movement. Students need to keep side 
conversations to a minimum and avoid rustling papers, making noises with their feet 
and hands, and tapping pencils. 

• Use a good facilitator. Facilitators need to be enthusiastic and stick to the agenda. 
Also, the facilitators need to be sensitive to students who are shy or nervous. 
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Transformative Leadership in Latino 
Communities: A Critical Element in Successful 
and Sustainable Educational Change 
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We are living in an extraordinary 
time of diversity and change in the midst of 
educational inequities. This context offers 
a unique opportunity to celebrate and 
honor diversity and co-create a reality that 
pushes our educational systems, families 
and communities to act in partnership to 
eliminate inequities. 

This is the second in a series of 
articles aimed at raising awareness of 
institutional responsibilities to engage 
families and communities in efforts that 
create positive educational environments 
for a diverse student population. This 
article provides some thoughts and 
insights on the characteristics of 
transformative leadership in Latino 
communities that champions educational 
equity and excellence for all students. 

It is based on experience and 
promising practices, lessons learned and 
opportunities for changing leadership 
gleaned from evaluations provided by 
ENLACE - ENgaging LAtino 
Communities in Education - grantees. 
ENLACE is an initiative which provides 
resources to kindergarten through college 
graduation (K- 1 6) partnerships that propose 
to increase graduation rates of Latino 
students from high schools and universities. 
ENLACE is supported by the W.K. 
Kellogg Foundation and the lntercultural 
Development Research Association. 

ioiraeirgeiniS (Leaders arodl imaged 
InsSilliuftloras 

Educational leaders are being asked 
to pay more attention to the success of a 

75 



diverse student population, to consider 
themselves stewards of a community’s 
well-being, and to share responsibility and 
decision-making with a variety of 
stakeholders. They must view themselves 
in new ways that demand new skills, 
including learning how to work effectively 
with diverse groups of people, families and 
students. Sustaining change within this 
context of diversity requires a redistribution 
and realignment of control, power and 
predictability. 

We chose to call this new type of 
leader a “transformative leader,” because 
of his or her potential to become a change 
agent within collaboratives that include all 
stakeholders in the K-16 educational 
pipeline, including communities and 
families. Transformative leaders face the 
challenge of catalyzing the thinking of 
diverse stakeholders - including non- 
formal educational partners - whose 
culture, values and beliefs have not 
heretofore been acknowledged or 
appreciated. The long-term impact of this 
more collaborative educational practice 
will depend on a leader’s ability to foster a 
climate of interdependence, relevance and 
shared accountability. The readiness for 
co-creating this type of educational reform 
begins with the leader’s own values, 
attitudes and skills. 

Emergent leaders and advocates for 
equity and excellence in education must 
understand the dynamics of an engaged 
institution. An engaged institution is one 
that is inclusive of the communities it 
Educational Change - continued on page 2 



Educational Change - continued from page l 
serves and has positive impact on the 
quality of education for all students, 
including Latino students. Consequently, 
student and community leadership 
development are integral parts of the 
overall ENLACE strategy. These concepts 
are imbedded within the ENLACE 
institutional engagement objective to 
partner with community in planning for 
student success. 

With that in mind, institutions 
approach community in new, 
comprehensive, dynamic, and creative 
ways. In so doing, fundamental shifts 
occur about leadership and about 
perceptions of community and its 
implications to successful leadership 
development. It is the hope that the 
ENLACE partnerships will demonstrate 
expertise in the areas of community and 
leadership development and be guided by 
an ethos that fosters a receptive and 
responsive climate for institutional change. 

As a result of the planning year, we 
have gathered hypotheses, which we 
present here in the hope that they will 
spark further thought and discussion in the 
area of leadership for engagement and 
transformation. 

We consider this information a first 
step toward using what has been learned to 
begin a concerted effort for ongoing 
exploration of these issues. We hope this 
inspires others to join in this journey of 
inquiry. 
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The community is an essential 
component of the ENLACE initiative. 
When completed, the ENLACE initiative 
will have created better educational 
environments for learners through new 
paradigms of engagement for student 
success. These new paradigms will emerge 
through community and K-16 partnerships 
for education-related decision-making; 
and an emerging cadre of Latino students, 
administrators, faculty and community 
members with a shared vision about 
engaged and transformative leadership. 

Recent literature is replete with 
information on leadership qualities and 
their impact on successful initiatives. 
ENLACE is in a unique position to 
promote the involvement of Latino 
communities in partnership with K-16 
institutions. 

The heightened interest and funding 
in collaborations represents a new 
understanding of the interaction between 
an educational system and the increasingly 
complex environment in which it functions, 
i.e. its local community. 

Communities represent a set of 
cultural values and beliefs that must be 



considered by leaders in designing, 
implementing and evaluating change. In 
considering community as an integral part 
of overall systems change and of 
leadership development, particular 
attention must be given to the unique 
leadership qualities that are consistent 
with the cultural ethos of a group. 

A recent study conducted by the 
National Community for Latino Leadership, 
Inc. (NCLL) reveals the 20 most desired 
leadership qualities by Latino communities 
across geographic regions. These qualities 
are clustered around character, competence, 
compassion and community service. These 
findings serve to inform efforts to create a 
framework for developing leadership that 
will benefit educators and community 
leaders serving Latino student populations. 
The graph on Page 10 delineates these 
qualities by the four clusters. 

A TrainistforaaliDwe Leadership 

Often, there are some inconsistencies 
in defining “community.” The concept of 
community is fundamental to ENLACE in 
that it reflects a holistic view of the learner 
and a valuing of the context in which the 
learner lives and interacts. Each grantee in 
the network or cluster brings a different 
perspective or preference to the concept of 
community. 

One underlying definition that is 
shared by all grantees is that community 

Educational Change - continued on page 9 
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Early Childhood Education 



September 2000 marked the 50-year 
anniversary of Dr. Jose A. Cardenas’ life 
as a professional educator . Immediately 
after graduating from the University of 
Texas at Austin in 1950, Dr. Cardenas 
started as a science teacher in the Laredo 
Public Schools. After a two-year stint in 
the U.S. Army, he resumed his teaching 
career in the Edgewood Independent 
School District (ISD) in San Antonio. 

Additional classroom teaching was 
soon augmented by various supervisory 
and administrative positions leading to the 
superintendency of the district from 1969 
to 1973. Dr. Cardenas’ work in public 
schools was supplemented by many years 
of full- and part-time college teaching and 
almost 30 years in educational research 
and development. 

In 1973, Dr. Cardenas resigned as 
superintendent and founded the 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association (IDRA) (formerly Texans for 
Educational Excellence). IDRA was 
founded to undertake school finance 
reform advocacy and now works with 
people to create self-renewing schools that 
value and empower all children, families 
and communities. 

IDRA celebrates these 50 years of 
contributions to the improvement of 
educational opportunities for children 
with a series of conversations with Dr. 
Cardenas and members of the IDRA staff 
published in the IDRA Newsletter. In this 
issue’s conversation with Dr. Cardenas, 
interviewer, Jose L. Rodriguez, focuses on 
early childhood education. 

In your book, " Multicultural Education: A 
Generation of Advocacy, ” you state that 
IDRA was involved with the legislation for 
the establishment of preschool programs 
in Texas public schools. Unfortunately, 
implementation of such programs stressed 
academic content rather than the child 
development emphasis of HeadStart 
programs. What is wrong with that? 

O J.A.C.: If we look at the basic theory 

ERJ = “ 



®eveS@pmeni8 varies s® much 
tor different children that I 
would not even consider 
retention until after the third 
or fourth grades, and then 
tor a very small portion 
of the population. 



of learning, we see several things that are 
essential to a learning situation. The first 
essential is pre-requisite learnings; the 
second is successful performance; the third 
is immediate, strong reinforcement; and 
the fourth, small increments of difficulty. 

This is perhaps a behaviorist 
approach to learning, but the various 
theories are all similar when it comes to 
what makes up a learning situation. One of 
the reasons economically-disadvantaged, 
minority, immigrant and migrant children 
often do poorly in school is because they do 
not have the pre-requisite learning to 
succeed in an English-language-based 
learning situation. 

The language of instruction may be 
missing, or for a variety of reasons students 
may have different experiences than those 
commonly found in middle-class homes. 
School curriculum is middle-class-oriented. 
When some students do not have the pre- 
requisite skills for a specific learning 
situation, it is very difficult for them to 
learn. This accounts for much of the under- 
performance of students from 
disadvantaged and minority populations. 

One of the reasons for the 
implementation of the HeadStart and other 
early childhood education programs in 
Texas was to provide pre-requisite skills so 
that the student who undertakes a basic 
skill such as reading at the age of six, has 
already mastered the language, words and 
concepts involved in this learning situation. 

These pre-requisite skills are 
commonly present by the age of six in 
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middle-class homes, so the purpose of the 
early childhood education programs is to 
provide experiences similar to those of 
middle-class children to make sure that 
children from economically-disadvantaged 
homes have these pre-requisite skills. 

What frequently happens in early 
childhood education programs is that the 
curriculum of the first grade is pushed 
down and offered at an earlier age. As a 
result, the pre-requisite skills expected at 
the age of six are not developed and poor 
performance and failure become even 
more common occurrences. 

In spite of the unsoundness of such a 
methodology, early childhood education 
teachers are often under strong pressure 
from other teachers and school 
administrators to teach academic skills 
rather than the development of pre- 
requisite skills. 

1 anticipated this in 1969 during the 
design of the Edgewood Independent 
School District (ISD) Model Cities Early 
Childhood Education Program and design 
of the Jose A. Cardenas Early Childhood 
Center. I spotted the need to reduce the 
pressure from the regular program to have 
early childhood education teachers do 
premature teaching of reading, arithmetic 
and other academic skills. 

So instead of having a developmental 
program to prepare students to be ready to 
learn, what educators are doing is giving 
academic learning to students at an earlier 
age when they are even less ready to learn. 

School districts are starting three-year- 
old student programs in their schools and 
treating these programs like pre- 
kindergarten programs. Are these 
programs beneficial because they are 
preparing students for schools? Should a 
three-year-old be in an early childhood 
education-type of program? Where do 
you think the state is going with such an 
early start? 

J.A.C.: It amazes me that the state would 

Early Childhood - continued on page 4 
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Fulfilling a Commitment - continued from page 3 
promote this. It is inconceivable that 
increasing the prospects of failure can be 
expected to lead to future success. Success 
breeds success; failure breeds failure. 

Students in pre-school programs at 
the age of three should be developing the 
pre-requisite skills that will reduce the 
chance of failure and enhance the chance 
of success in the learning of academic 
skills at a subsequent age. 

Does the state want this early a start to 
improve student performance on the 
Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
(TAAS)? 

J.A.C.: The state wants students to 
learn TAAS material earlier. The school 
and state should realize that sometimes 
patience is very profitable. Students 
allowed to develop pre-requisite skills can 
and will become better learners. Learning 
will become easier at the ages of six 
through nine years with a foundation for 
learning and the elimination of early 
failure. 

Pressure for improved performance 
on the TAAS leads to the introduction of 
content material at an earlier age. I believe 
that the basic tenet is that repetition rather 
than preparedness for the TAAS is the key 
to learning. It is bad enough that the 
politicians do not understand this, but the 
thought that educational administrators 
and elementary school teachers seem so 
unaware of the detriments of attempts at 
premature learning worry a lot of members 
of our profession. 

The Texas Education Agency (TEA) pre- 
kindergarten guidelines have caused some 
concern among teachers because they 
stress academic guidelines. They are 
results of the TPRI and Tejas Lee Reading 
Inventor y, the reading inventory given to 
pre-kindergarten, first and second grade 
students. How might someone who is 
teaching children at the pre-kindergarten 
level start a program to prepare children 
to take the test? 

J.A.C.: Academic skills come before 
the test which comes before pre-requisite 
learning. 

We know that in reading there are 
such things as oral language, right-to-left 
eye movement, audio discrimination, 
visual discrimination and the acquisition 
of context clues as skills necessary for 
successful mastery of reading. 
q These pre-requisite skills must be 
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mastered and it is incumbent upon the 
teacher to determine that such skills are 
present in order to enhance the chance of 
success and reduce the threat of failure. 

It is ironic that students from 
middle-class homes are given six years to 
master pre-requisite skills and then 
introduced to reading, but we are taking 
non-middle-class students and attempting 
to teach basic skills at the age of three. It 
seems that in compensatory education we 
are moving in the wrong direction and 
doing the wrong things. 

The Jose A. Cardenas Early Childhood 
Education Center utilizes the seven 
fundamental skills for well-rounded 
learning: imagination, creative thinking, 
observation, cooperation, discrimination, 
living ethically and a sense of beauty. 
When did you see the importance of 
developing such a center? 

J.A.C.: It had been a dream of mine 
since working for the Southwest Education 
Development Laboratory (SEDL) when 1 
prepared a book on the early development 
of Mexican-American children. 

This book formed the basis for the 
Model Cities Program that SEDL 
developed. But, unfortunately, Edgewood 
ISD did not like the program and did not 
accept the proposal that I wrote. As luck 
would have it, the superintendent quit, and 
I was selected as superintendent. I had no 
trouble passing it through the Model Cities 
Program committee, and we had no trouble 
implementing the program. 

Some teachers had negative 
perceptions. 1 saw it as play rather than as 
the developmental activities that we have 
been discussing. 1 hired an early childhood 
education specialist to run the program 
and was able to acquire all the necessary 
funds. 

Community people and early 
childhood staff did much of the 
conceptualizing of the building. Richard 
Moore, a very creative architect took the 



input from the early childhood education 
staff, the community and myself and 
created this unique building. It is 
especially designed for early childhood 
education, and it includes many provisions 
for research, curriculum development and 
teacher training. The building emphasizes 
deinstitutionalization. It was such a unique 
facility that people from all over the world 
came to see it. 

Is there some research on what happens 
when students move from early childhood 
education into mainstream schools? 

J.A.C.: There is no sufficiently good 
research. That was one of my shortcomings; 
I never had enough money to conduct 
enough research when I was with 
Edgewood ISD. That is why with IDRA I 
insisted that adequate resources be 
assigned to research and evaluation. We 
knew that the children were doing very 
well, it was subjective, but we never had 
the resources to confirm what we knew 
about how well the children were 
performing. A lot of our information was 
based on case studies. I regretted that 1 did 
not make a bigger effort to show that not 
only did the Cardenas Center look better 
and was a happy place, but also that more 
learning was taking place. 

1 would imagine that children in the 
Jose Cardenas Center have astounding 
growth while participating in the program. 
I fear that when they go back to their 
elementary schools within two or three 
years all that growth is lost if the programs 
are not continued. After three years in 
regular school you may not be able to tell 
the difference. 

Why is that? What is the difference in the 
curriculum? 

J.A.C.: The school is not a neutral 
instrument in the education of children. It 
can be both a positive and a negative 
influence. Positive perceptions of self, that 
a successful learner would have, can be 
knocked down in favor of negative 
perceptions of self. Acquisition of skills 
can be slowed down to lose the advantage 
gained in an early childhood education 
program. 

Why aren 7 there any more centers like 
the Cardenas Center in Edgewood ISD? 

J.A.C.: They have the early 

childhood education program in the 
regular schools as part of the instructional 
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Early Childhood - continued from page 4 
program. Some principals know little 
about early childhood education and make 
little effort to provide an adequate 
developmental program. As mentioned 
earlier, they find themselves under strong 
pressure to begin the preparation for 
TAAS testing. I have heard some excuses 
for the failure to separate early childhood 
from the regular school program. 

1 have heard school officials state 
that bus transportation to a separate site is 
too dangerous, but 1 do not believe that has 
to be so. The Cardenas Center transported 
children ages three to five-years-old for 
four years while I was there without a 
single accident or detrimental incident. 
There are many school districts in Texas in 
which all pre-school age children are 
transported by the district. The bulk of the 
children in the United States are 
transported to their schools. 

You have been in education for 50 years. 
What major differences have you seen 
from when you started to the present? 

J.A.C.: Looking back there was no 
early childhood education when I started. 
There was kindergarten, but it was more 
custodial than educational. In fact there 
was criticism about the Edgewood ISD 
program spending so much on early 
childhood education that could have been 
spent on other programs that were 
expected to produce a more direct impact. 
But the results as indicated by subsequent 
evaluation and the curricular gains have 
lasted longer than many of the effects of 
other activities that were recommended at 
the time. 

Do you see any methods of teaching that 
were prevalent 20 years ago reappearing 
now? For example , when I started school , 
phonics was taught , then done away with , 
and now it is back . 

J.A.C.: Educators go from one 
extreme to the other. I do not know why we 
have this argument about phonics. Phonics 
is and has always been a part of a reading 
program. On the other hand, it does not 
produce the same level of results as it 
would in languages that are more 
structured and phonetically consistent 
than English. 

Phonetic approaches to reading are 
much more successful in languages that 
use 26 letters in the alphabet to represent 
26 phonetic sounds. English uses 26 letters 
O )resent almost 50 sounds and simply 



does not lend itself to an exclusive phonetic 
approach. 

Not enough money is spent on 
research and development to determine the 
benefits of the various methodologies and 
programs. In addition, there are a lot of 
myths in education, that have been 
successfully challenged for years and 
years, which are still accepted as gospel. 

For example, the belief that retention 
in-grade is an effective way of making 
students perform better is a myth. 
Retention is a terrible approach to under- 
performance; it makes students perform 
worse. The evidence has been there 
consistently since I was a student 50 years 
ago, but the myth is still there. 

We hear arguments about new 
concepts, such as that the TAAS test is a 
huge motivator for children in the early 
years, because they know they have to pass 
the TAAS to graduate. We have known, as 
educators, or should know as educators 
that in learning situations, reinforcement 
has to be strong and immediate. 

B.F. Skinner demonstrated that a 
few seconds delay in reinforcement could 
result in a substantial loss of learning. To 
say to a six-year-old student, “You are 
going to have to study really hard to pass a 
test 10 years from now,” has little, if any, 
motivational value. 

What would you say to a principal who 
would ask teachers to retain early 
childhood education students? 

J.A.C.: I would point out, that 
learning takes many years and students 
grow individually. Some are ready to learn 
parts of the curriculum at an early age, 
others may take more time. Development 
varies so much for different children that I 
would not even consider retention until 
after the third or fourth grades, and then 
only for a very small portion of the 
population. Retention can be such a 
negative experience in terms of personal 
and family expectations that it can become 
a psychological barrier for future learning. 

Before leaving office San Antonio’s 
former mayor , Howard Peak , committed 
$1 million to start the Kindergarten 
Reading Readiness Initiative . What are 
your thoughts on the initiative? 

J.A.C.: I appreciate the Mayor’s 
efforts and feel that it could be very helpful 
to children in the city. I can only hope that 
the proposed kindergarten program is not a 
“push down” program trying to get 



children to learn to read at the age of four 
or five. 

What are your hopes and dreams for the 
future of early childhood education? 

J.A.C.: I hope everyone has an 
opportunity for a good education. I hope 
that all the goals that you mentioned will 
be realized. I hope that all students will 
have an equal education opportunity. I 
don’t think that all kids will achieve 
equally, but the opportunity should be 
there for everyone. I hope the education 
system stops wasting resources because of 
failure to recognize the capabilities of 
children. I think life would be more 
beautiful, enjoyable, satisfying, and 
aesthetically pleasing if people recognized 
the capabilities of children. 

Interviewer's note: Learning is a life-long 
journey on which a young child will 
embark. This journey should be fun and 
exciting. Preparing a child to learn 
requires building developmentally- 
appropriate skills before introducing 
academic content. Children need to be 
taught the pre-requisites of learning if we 
are to see growth and success for all 
children. 

Today, schools across the state are 
adding three-year-old programs to their 
campuses, but the curriculum continues to 
be pushed down. Emphasis on passing the 
TAAS has trickled down to pre- 
kindergarten classes and in order to see 
success the curriculum is pushed down. 

When I taught at an Early Childhood 
Education Center, I often felt as if l were not 
teaching, but playing because I was teach- 
ing developmentally-appropriate skills. 
Once these skills were learned, the children 
were prepared for academic content. The 
learning was fun and exciting for the chil- 
dren. 

It is amazing to see the faces of chil- 
dren when they discover that they can read 
and write simple words. Self-discovery only 
motivates children to love learning. When 
children love and enjoy learning you have 
created a successful learning environment 
and ultimately success for every child. 

Jose A. Cardenas, Ed.D., is the founder 
and director emeritus of IDRA. Jose L. 
Rodriguez is an education associate in the 
IDRA Division of Professional 
Development. Comments and questions 
may be sent to them via e-mail at 
contact@idra. org. 
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The Best for Our Children 



“The time has come to consider 
biliteracy, the new threshold for literacy 
achievement in the new millennium. 
When this becomes a reality, Latino 
students and other bilinguals will be 
repositioned at the center of the curriculum 
rather than at the margins. To be satisfied 
with less than this is to accept a lower 
ceiling for our children’s academic 
achievement and to force them to develop 
only half of their potential” (Reyes and 
Halcon, 2001). 

This provocative quote by Maria de 
la Luz Reyes is from a ground-breaking 
volume co-authored by Reyes and John J. 
Halcon entitled The Best for Our Children: 
Critical Perspectives on Literacy for 
Latino Students (2001). 

This recent publication from 
Teachers College Press is comprised of 
contributions by leading Latino researchers, 
teacher educators and classroom teachers 



on literacy instruction for Latino students. 
The authors’ perspectives are informed by 
their experiences as language-minority 
students in United States public schools. 

Then, as today, language-minority 
students were frequently forbidden to 
speak Spanish, were labeled “at-risk,” 
“culturally disadvantaged,” and “limited- 
English-proficient” and were often viewed 
from a deficit perspective. 

The Best for Our Children presents a 
different picture of Latino children and 
their potential. It is assets-based, asserting 
“that Latinos who grow up bicultural and 
become biliterate — in spite of an 
educational system that has little 
understanding of the linguistic and 
cultural resources they possess - are ‘gifted 
and talented,’ not ‘at-risk,’ not ‘culturally 
disadvantaged,’ not ‘limited-English- 
proficient!”’ (Reyes and Halcon, 2001). 

This volume is not another 



Pam McCollum, Ph.D. 

debating the value of phonics vs. whole 
language. It is an elucidating work that is 
an excellent resource for educators at all 
levels who wish to understand literacy 
instruction for Latino students. 

The authors do not advocate one 
fixed method of literacy instruction, but 
rather advocate an approach that draws 
upon Latino students’ bicultural knowledge 
and linguistic resources to develop 
biliteracy in Spanish and English. 

This book celebrates the resources 
and talents Latino students bring to the 
classroom, dispels many common myths 
concerning them, and vividly illustrates 
that biliteracy is possible when one 
proceeds from a culturally sensitive assets- 
based approach. 

The Best for Our Children is divided 
into three sections. Part one presents the 
cultural, historical, and political factors 
necessary for understanding the context of 
literacy for Latino students. Chapters in 
this section explain historical and present- 
day political forces needed to understand 
literacy for Latino students. 

The work of Vygotsky is used to 
emphasize the importance of using 
children’s native language in activities 
from their cultural frame as the most 
effective classroom environment to promote 
literacy. This theme is reiterated throughout 
the volume and is accompanied by rich 
illustrations of children’s work. 

Part two explores biliteracy in Latino 
students and discusses hybridity during 
instruction. Results from classroom-based 
research with students in the early grades 
demonstrate that biliteracy is attainable 
when speaking, reading, and writing is 
nurtured in the classroom. 

Moreover, the notion that students 
should be prohibited from code switching 
(alternating between two languages) 
during instruction is dispelled. Hybrid 
language use is shown to serve strategic, 
affiliative and sense-making functions 
among bilingual students and actually 
facilitates literacy development (Gutierrez, 
2001 ). 
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The Best - continued from page 6 

“critical literacy,” which is based on the 
idea that one learns to “read the word by 
reading the world” (Freire, 1970; Freire 
and Macedo, 1987). Reading the world 
involves understanding the world in which 
one lives and seeing the ideas and beliefs of 
one’s world mirrored in reading activities 
and materials. It also involves the ability to 
critically view one’s position in relation to 
others in society and includes knowledge 
of what must be done to improve one’s 
condition. 

This framework acknowledges the 
importance of class and ethnicity in 
positioning language-minority students 
within the school system and illustrates 
how literacy can serve a gate keeping 
function in schools, limiting potential in 
not just in one language, but two. 

This book is sure to become required 
reading for students in the area of reading 
because it is the first of its kind in so many 



categories. It is the first volume on literacy 
written solely by Latinos about literacy 
instruction for Latino students under a 
single cover. 

Because it is written by bilingual 
Latinos, it explores the issues of biliteracy 
and the use of two languages during 
instruction as “natural” extensions of 
bilingual communicative behavior. It is 
also not a book on literacy dedicated just to 
technical issues of reading strategies and 
method. 

Those interested in improving 
reading achievement are exposed to 
“theories of possibility” and encouraged to 
develop “critically literate” youth who are 
biliterate. Possibly the greatest strength of 
this book is that while it portrays the 
inequities of the present educational 
system, it also presents tremendous hope 
and clear examples of what is possible 
when Latino students’ assets - namely 
language and their cultural resources, are 



understood and used to develop their full 
potential. The Best For Our Children is 
truly the path for the new millennium! 

Resources 

Freire, P. Pedagogy of the Oppressed 
(New York, New York: Continuum, 
1970). 

Freire, P. and D. Macedo. Literacy: 
Reading the Word and the World 
(South Hadley, Mass.: Bergin and 
Garvey, 1987). 

Reyes de la Luz, M. and J .J. Halcon. The 
Best for Our Children : Critical 

Perspectives on Literacy for Latino 
Students (New York, New York: 
Teachers College Press, 2001). 

Pam McCollum , Ph.D ., is an senior 
education associate in the IDRA Division 
of Professional Development . Comments 
and questions may be directed to her via e- 
mail at contact@idra.org. 
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In April, IDRA worked with 9,785 
teachers, administrators, parents, and 
higher education personnel through 
82 training and technical assistance 
activities and 276 program sites in 14 
states plus the United Kingdom and 
Brazil. Topics included: 

♦ Workshop on Workshop Training 
4 Title VII Systemwide Evaluation 
4 Families and Schools Working 
Together 

4” Read Any Good Math Lately? 

4 Reading Strategies for 
Vietnamese Learners 

Participating agencies and school 
districts included: 

4 Greenwich Education Business 
Partnership, England 
4 Pulaski County Special School 
District, Arkansas 
<4 New Braunfels Independent 
School District (ISD), Texas 
4 St. Mary Parish School Board, 
Louisiana 

4 Waco ISD, Texas 



^ctivity Snapshot 

After the Office forjCivil Rights cited an Oklahoma^ho^ district! 
for raci aLinadenTs^hdwjolations.u nder Title VI of the CivifRights^ 
Act, the^district requested\StaffHraining from the IDRA South 
Central Colla^rativ^for^Equ Before the SCCjfe assis- 

tance, the district experienced racial tensiorTah'd'conflictThat grew 
if /. \ \ \ t \ \ . 

from reactions to increasing student diversity. The SCCE also 

worked ^with a multiculturalj task force^to monitor race relations 
throughout the district andjprovided sjaff training on topics concern- 
ing learning styles, embracing cultural differences in the classroom, 
and racial attitudes and .perceptions/ ^ 



Regularly, IDRA staff provides services to: 
4 public school teachers 
4 parents 
4 administrators 
4 other decision makers in public 
education 



Services include: 

4 training and technical assistance 
4 evaluation 

4 serving as expert witnesses in 
policy settings and court cases 
4 publishing research and 
professional papers, books, 
videos and curricula 



For information on IDRA services for your school district or other group, contact IDRA at 210/444-1710 . 
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Dr. Jose Cardenas Receives Prestigious Child Advocate Award 
from the Texas Federation of Teachers 




Dr. Jose A. Cardenas, recipient of the 
"Child Advocate Award" and John Cole, 
president of the Texas Federation of 
Teachers. 



Jose A. Cardenas, founder and director emeritus of the Intercultural Development 
Research Association (IDRA), was recently honored by the Texas Federation of Teachers 
(TFT). Dr. Cardenas earned the “Child Advocate Award” from the TFT for his 
outstanding work in the development of multicultural and bilingual education programs, 
and his important work on behalf of equity in school funding that would provide every 
child in Texas with an equal access to a quality educational program. 

The TFT has presented the Child Advocate Award only four previous times in the 
organization’s 27-year history. Dr. Cardenas is the first non-elected official to receive the 
prestigious award. John Cole, President of TFT, said, “We don’t give this award annually, 
or on any regular schedule. We give it only to really exceptional people who have worked 
extraordinarily as advocates for children, and whose achievements in the field of 
education have been extraordinary.” Previous recipients were former Texas Senators Greg 
Luna and Carl Parker and former State Representatives Wilhelmina Delco and Ernestine 
Glossbrenner. 

At 1 9, Dr. Cardenas began teaching junior high school science in Laredo, and discovered what would prove to be a life-long 
love of children and teaching. He continued his educational career as a teacher and an administrator of the Edgewood Independent 
School District and later as chair of the Education Department at St. Mary’s University. Dr. Cardenas then took a job in 
educational research at the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. Later, he returned to the Edgewood Independent 
School District where he served as superintendent from 1969 to 1973. Dr. Cardenas’ work in public schools was supplemented 
by many years of full and part-time college teaching and almost 30 years in educational research and development. He also 
participated as an expert witness, and/or consultant in over 70 civil rights cases involving the denial of equal protection or the 
civil rights of children. In all of the cases, participation was on behalf of children. 

In 1973, Dr. Cardenas founded IDRA as an independent, non-profit organization, dedicated to creating schools that work 
for all children. IDRA fulfills its mission through professional development, research and evaluation, policy and leadership 
development, and programs and materials development. As a vanguard leadership development and research team for more than 
27 years, IDRA has worked with people to create self-renewing schools that value and empower all children, families and 
communities. 



Minority Women in Science: Forging the Way 

by Keiko E. Suda, Oanh H. Maroney ?, M.A., Bradley Scott, M.A., and Maria Aurora Ydnez, M.A . 

A great student-centered tool to support equity in math and science education! 

We must ensure that minority girls are not left behind as progress is made toward narrowing gender and racial gaps in 
math and science education. This is an innovative resource that can be used with all students- girls and boys- to help 
break down gender stereotypes about scientists. 

You will find: 

♦ Profiles of seven minority women scientists who have surmounted barriers to forge the way for themselves 
and future scientists. 

♦ Science lessons for the classroom that cover such topics as acid/base chemistry, earth science, wildlife and 

environmental science, and biology. ^ 

♦ Life skills lessons for the classroom that cover topics such as getting college information from the school counselor, 

identifying a support system, reaching goals, knowing self-worth, having community pride, overcoming stereotypes, and linking hobbies 
with career choices. 

♦ The opportunity to use this guide to plan with other teachers, from other departments, using the stories of these inspirational women as the 
basis for cross-curricular lessons for students. 




“Being a scientist can open doors to 
opportunities that you may 
never have dreamt of or even 

considered/’ 

- Patricia Hall, M.S., one of the scientists featured 
in Minority Women in Science : Forging the Way 
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(Student Workbook ISBN 1-878550-67-5; 2000; 32 pages; paperback; $6.50) 
(Teacher’s Guide ISBN 1-878550-68-3; 2000; 94 pages; paperback; $25.00) 

Developed and distributed by the Intercultural Development Research Association 
5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350, San Antonio, Texas 78228; Phone 210-444-17 10; 
Fax 210-444-1714; e-mail: contact@idra.org. 

Shipping and handling is 10 percent of the total price of the order. Orders must be prepaid. 
Purchase orders for orders totaling more than $30 are accepted. 
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Educational Change - continued from page 2 
includes the geographical dimensions that 
the institution of higher education (IHE) or 
a particular school district or group of 
school districts serve. 

The second issue involves the dual 
role of community in the ENLACE 
initiative. In the same project, community 
can be both the object of change and the 
agent of change. 

Not only must the community 
promote change, it must agree to become an 
object of change. This duality of roles is 
shared by the K-16 institutions. Sometimes 
this duality can result in confusion and 
conflict, especially when one of the partners 
takes a “ you , not 1, must change” posture 
and attitude. 

It is important that any changes 
occurring within each of the partners 
capitalize on the assets and strengths of the 
community, rather than view the community 
from a deficit perspective or a 
conglomeration of problems to be solved. 

The community as an agent of change 
is best addressed through this question: 
Who can we call upon as a resource, or who 
can we mobilize, equip, and support to 
participate in local education decision- 
making, programs and systems? The 
answer is simply to include families and 
other stakeholders who have a vested 
interest in the educational success of Latino 
students. 

Other stakeholders include 
community-based organizations (CBOs) 
that may represent aspects of the community 
and are established to respond to specific 
needs. Examples are youth organizations, 
parents’ clubs, children’s rights defense 
groups, and faith communities. These types 
of CBOs can work with K-16 institutions to 
create a supportive atmosphere for learners. 

Experience has shown that while 
engaging stakeholders sounds simple, it 
may not be. Educational organizations must 
put forth a conscious effort for engagement 
of this nature to occur. 

Once stakeholders have been recruited, 
the next big challenge is to embrace and 
practice a new paradigm within the 
community of possessing valuable assets 
that are critical to educational decision- 
making and planning. 

With this broader understanding of 
the term “community,” it becomes easier 
and more effective to pursue an engagement 
approach to educational reform. 



o 




Leadership ai/ud Hini^ja^jeiririeiniG 

A credo to preface a transformative 
leadership development approach that 
incorporates community might be framed 
to include the following thoughts: 

We reaffirm that education is a 
basic human right. In accordance with 
this, it is necessaty to work together on 
efforts that allow the realization of this 
right in defined community clusters, 
providing maximum support to Latino 
youth to attain improved educational 
levels in the scope of promoting 
community participation in education. 

To accomplish this, it is necessary 
to foster the most extensive synergy 
possible of educational systems with 
community — inviting , motivating, 
training, supporting, and thus 
strengthening families and stimulating 
the development of leadership. 

It is the duty of the educational 
systems from K-16 to become involved 
creatively in this process, empowering 
students and the communities in which 
they live with a view of transforming our 
educational systems and communities 
and generating an attitude of increased 
responsibility for individual and collective 
well-being. 

Through the synergy of educational 
systems and community, new paradigms 
of transformative leadership and 
engagement can emerge that reflect a 
change in values, a new solidarity and the 
upholding of the principle that education, 
and especially higher education, is a right 
and a viable option for all. 

This approach banks on a 
commitment to value community 
engagement. Some of the major 
implications for higher education include 
the following practices: 

• reassessment of curricula in different 
undergraduate and graduate courses in 
order to identify possible solutions to 
challenges identified by the community; 

• realignment of curriculum to establish 
a seamless K-16 curriculum; 

• allocation ofcredit hours forcommunity 
work studies; 

• additional credit hours for community 
work activities related to multiple 
disciplines; 

• additional credit hours for community 
work itself; 

• making university work accessible to 
the community (transportation, 
centers); and 



• additional recruitment efforts in the 
community. 

These, and other steps, will help 
bring educational institutions to the 
community, make their services more 
accessible, and create a synergy for 
effective partnering. This is indispensable 
to maintaining a dynamic community that 
is committed to excellence and to the 
welfare of its student population. 

It is vital to identify the best 
professors and IHE administrators to 
interact in community experiences. They 
must be willing to dedicate prime-time to 
this task, which implies a willingness to 
become part of collective learning, 
solidarity, mutual exchange, and self- 
criticism. It also implies a commitment to 
the following: 

• identifying common aspects of various 
professions in community work 
approaches, trying to marry the aspects 
of theory and practice; 

• organizing multi-professional teams 
that are responsible for conducting 
projects in various settings; and 

• working with community and service 
representatives on local activity 
planning. 

In addition, it implies a desire to 
foster cooperative involvement by 
professors and students of various 
professions with communities. Multi- 
disciplinary work should go beyond being 
merely the sum of activities performed in 
each discipline or course. Their collective 
actions in and with the community must be 
coherent and contribute to an overall 
vision developed in concert with the 
community. 

Finally, such an approach means 
promoting an ongoing discussion among 
different participants about the developing 
ENLACE efforts. They must freely discuss 
advances, limitations, and conflicts to 
maintain the integrity of the collective 
experience. This effort can foster trans- 
university organizational changes that 
bring about curriculum revisions, a 
working methodology, and relations with 
the community and service institutions. 

Leadership development in the 
context of transformation requires favorable 
conditions to develop work within 
communities. These include providing 
faculty with support systems to work with 
community, keeping good records, giving 
feedback, providing needed materials, and 
furnishing support from the highest levels 

Educational Change - continued on page 1 0 
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Educational Change - continued from page 9 
of the institution for greater sustainability. 

Key Assumptions for Engaged and 
Transformative Leadership 

In our journey to define and create 
transformative leadership, there is a call to 
recognize inherent traits of leadership that 
not only transcend language, culture and 
systems but are also firmly rooted in our 
Latino traditions of family, spirituality and 
celebration of life across the diversity of 
our people: Mexican American, Afro- 
Caribbean, Latin American and Indigenous 
roots. Nine key assumptions are proposed 
to form a conceptual framework for 
building transformative leadership for 
engaged institutions. These nine 
assumptions are based on the integration of 
three critical dimensions of leadership - 
community consciousness, commitment 
and skills. The assumptions follow. 

Visionary . Transformative leaders 
possess a clear picture of the scenario they 
wish to pursue. They are clear about the 
condition of education which must exist if 
Latino students are to successfully compete 



in this society. Their actions are data- 
driven and based on a clear view of reality. 
They are aware of the community’s needs 
and involve the community and families in 
the establishment of the vision. 

Transformative leaders promote the 
community’s “blueprint for change.” The 
vision for a better reality is ever present 
until it becomes a reality. The leader, the 
constituents, and the context are 
transformed with this type of leadership as 
together they partner to develop the future 
scenario and hold themselves and one 
another accountable for creating and 
realizing it. 

Community Consciousness . 
Transformative leaders have a sense of 
“community consciousness” that transcends 
whatever profession they may undertake 
throughout their lives. For these engaged 
leaders, their community and the welfare 
of its families are at the core of their 
responsibility. Language and culture are 
indispensable and protected elements that 
define the values and beliefs of that 
community. Within this broader view of 
community every attempt to invigorate the 



community is significant because of its 
potential to create opportunities of growth 
for students, individuals and families. 

Power. Engaged leaders recognize 
that power comes from within (knowledge, 
desire and commitment) or can be acquired 
externally through position or political 
status. When it is acquired internally, it 
cannot be taken away. Power is a choice of 
thought. Furthermore, when we can accept 
that we are continually evolving as a 
people, and as individuals, we recognize 
that our power is in our “now.” 

Not only is it crucial to understand 
and use our power judiciously to influence 
change, we must also analyze the power 
base of others who can also influence the 
outcome. Moreover, not only is it 
acceptable to have unfulfilled desires, it is 
powerful to have unfulfilled desires. Why? 
Because these evoke the creative force 
within us and the will to engage with 
others to accomplish new goals. It is in 
struggling and striving that our focus is 
heightened on our goals. Our goals must 
remain clear and our focus true. 

Life Experiences. As individuals 
and as a people, many of us have survived 
difficulties: poverty, isolation, racism, and 
fear. This first-hand experience is a 
powerful one that has left lasting 
impressions that foster an urge to take 
immediate action. The very contrast that 
many have experienced is an extraordinary 
opportunity to focus more clearly on what 
we do want. 

Much has been written and studied 
about evaluating the negative contrast of 
where we have been. The new leadership of 
transformation through engagement 
propels us to be brief in our examination of 
this present contrast and move forward. 
We can take negative experiences as a 
place from which to launch ourselves to 
our goals. Our concentration as leaders can 
shift from observer of the contrast, to 
dreamers and executors of a new reality for 
our students and for our communities. 

Imagination. The leadership of 
engagement and transformation is based 
upon the power of imagination. Imagination 
is bom from a state of mind that is 
unrestricted and focused. Within this new 
focus, there are burgeoning beliefs and the 
ability to create future realities that lie 
within our capabilities. Engaged leadership 
is determined to expand thoughts and 
ideas beyond where they have been before. 

This leadership is not only 



Latino Leadership Qualities 




Serves/Helps the 
Community 

2. Respects the People 

3. Dedicated to _ 
the 

Community 




1. Honest/ 

Trustworthy 

2. Strong Moral 
Values/Ethical 

3. Good Person (parent, 

spouse, friend) 

4. Religious/Spiritual/ 
Persona de fe 






1. Loving/ 

Rind/ ^ 
Compassionate ^ 

2. Humbl dSincero 
(sincere)/Sensitive 

3. Fair/Impartial/Just 
Accessible/Good 
Listener 

\ 



Latino 
Leadership 



(person of faith) 



. Intelligent/ 
Educated/ 
Experienced 
2. Assertive 

3. Skilled Communicator 

4. Hard Worker 

5. Goal Oriented/ 
Efficient 

6. Has Common 
Sense/Wise 






a 



Source: National Leadership Perspectives. Reflecting an American Vista. The Character 
and Impact of Latino Leadership, January 2001. 
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Educational Change - continued from page 10 
knowledgeable of the realities around us, 
but also chooses to focus more on what 
could be rather than what is. Reality, seen 
in this light, helps transformative leaders 
sift and sort what they want to create, 
rather than remain stuck in old ways of 
thinking and doing. This is creative 
leadership at its best, recognizing that each 
of us has choices and that we are guided 
and inspired at many levels within an ever- 
changing path toward a better future for 
our youth. 

Reflection. Engaged leaders are 
those who periodically reflect on their 
accomplishments and can thrive in any 
circumstance because they feel empowered, 
are fully committed to change, and have a 
vision of justice and fairness. 
Transformative leaders do not get caught 
up in a cycle of victimization. They always 
have the context of how far they have 
come. They are an integral part of their 
communities and families, honor their 
language and culture, and learn from the 
special circumstances they have lived. 

Rather than be trapped on the 
negative side of the struggle, they 
recognize and celebrate that their current 
position is a tribute to their resilience and 
commitment to their communities. They 
seize every opportunity to encourage 
others to do the same. They seek 
educational equity and accept nothing 
short of excellence. They encourage others 
to become empowered. They strive to make 
the educational system accountable by 
equipping our young people with academic 
skills and inculcating in them the thought 
that they are “thrivers” and “doers” who 
belong and have a responsibility to 
strengthen their community. 

Catalysts. Transformative leaders 
are catalysts. They recognize the 
interconnectedness of our families, 
communities, and educational systems. 
Engaged leaders are highly conscious of 
their connectedness with others. They are 
comfortable knowing that they have an 
impact on the welfare of the community 
and sow seeds that others may harvest; that 
is part of the cycle of life. The greatest gifts 
they offer are encouragement and joy, 
inspiring others to believe in themselves. 

Catalysts analyze information around 
them while keeping their eyes on the prize. 
They emit positive energy, which others 
are automatically drawn to and respond. 
The mantra of the catalyst leader is 
* ' ve * n y° urself an ^ in what you can 
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accomplish.” Engaged leaders who are 
catalysts understand that sustainable 
change takes time. They are determined 
but patient with themselves and with 
others. They recognize that we are all 
interrelated - each person is a student and 
a teacher. 

Valuing Perspective. Transformative 
leaders come from an abundant valuing 
perspective that begins with themselves. 
There is no room for a scarcity mentality or 
deficit thinking. As they give of their 
leadership skills, more will come forth. 

These leaders do not spend an 
inordinate amount of time in laborious 
self-examination that can be detrimental. 
They do not dig deeply into what they do 
not want, rather, they dig into what they do 
want. They see that if something is worth 
doing, everyone can participate. Everyone 
has direct access and contact to this type of 
abundant leadership. Through the clarity 
of their examples, others are drawn into 
the process. 

Because this type of leader is the 
“captain of their ship,” they empower 
others to be this way as well. They take 
responsibility and share accountability for 
their collective actions. Because they easily 
ask for assistance from others, they are also 
ready to give of themselves and let go of 
their limitations for the greater good. 

Inspiration. Engaged leaders 
recognize that they are co-creators of a new 
reality. Their work is enriched by a deep 
understanding and belief in the community 
in which they work. They are eager for 
what is “becoming” and for what they are 
helping to mold. These leaders are acutely 
aware of the spiritual aspects of being a 
part of such important work. Because of 
this, they maintain a sense of connection 
with their own spirituality. They ask for 
help and guidance and reach for uplifting 
thoughts that can affirm they are not alone. 
They often ask themselves, “What’s next? 
What is desired? What is becoming? And 
what might be?” Spirituality is a strong 



central element of inspiration in the lives 
of transformative leaders. 

At their core, they can bask in the 
energy of well-being because they stop 
often and recognize themselves and others 
as beings that live together in the creation 
of life. These leaders take the time to tap 
into their “inner-guidance.” They find 
satisfaction with an ever-evolving situation 
because they are comfortable with 
themselves as part of a broader perspective. 
Joy and laughter come easily as a natural 
part of celebrating and easing the tensions 
of life. These leaders not only rely on their 
five senses to guide their lives and their 
work, but they also see with an inner eye. 
They savor the now and use it to launch a 
tomorrow because they have hope that is 
inspired from knowing they will help to 
create the future. 

These assumptions embrace ideas 
that we firmly believe are critical in 
developing sustainable and community- 
conscious schools that provide opportunities 
for Latino students to succeed, graduate 
and exercise an abundance of options that 
are not limited by inadequate schooling 
and lack of academic skills. 

Coiradteieim 

In the past, educational leaders have 
often been accustomed to imparting their 
expert knowledge to relatively passive 
listeners in neatly-packaged meetings or 
lectures. Transformative leaders will be 
asked to facilitate a dynamic process of 
learning whereby diverse groups of 
educators and community members come 
to decisions on their own time and in their 
own way. They will be expected to use this 
new community base as an environment to 
achieve certain changes, while 
simultaneously involving and serving its 
constituents. They will be asked, in a 
sense, to see the community as a partner in 
change, a resource and as a client. Not all 
can be planned beforehand. Sometimes as 
situations arise, the new transformative 
leaders must be willing to use that 
situation, seize that particular opportunity 
and capitalize upon it for transformation to 
occur. 

Astin, A. and H. Astin. “Principles of 
Transformative Leadership,” AAHE 
Bulletin (Washington, D.C.: American 
Association for Higher Education, 
January 2001). 
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If duplicate or unwanted 
copies of the IDRA 
Newsletter are sent to your 
address, please notify us so 
that we can correct our 
mailing list. You can send us 
e-mail at contact@idra.org 
or return the mailing label 
on this newsletter with 
corrections marked by mail 
or fax (210-444-1714)! 

Thank You! 
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Successful Bilingual Education Programs 

Criteria for Exemplary Practices in Bilingual Education 

Mairna Robledo EflonfieseB. Ph.P.. airad] flosoe ^aiaini CoEles, M.A. 
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Twenty-five common characteristics 
contribute to the high academic performance 
of students served by bilingual education 
programs. The Intercultural Development 
Research Association (IDRA) identified 
these characteristics through funding by 
the U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority 
Languages Affairs (OBEMLA). IDRA 
rigorously and methodically studied 
exemplary bilingual education programs in 
schools across the nation as determined by 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) students’ 
academic achievement. IDRA now is 
helping others identify successful programs 
or raise the bar with their own bilingual 
education programs. 

The 25 indicators that emerged from 
the research were clustered around five 
domains: 

• School Indicators, 

• Student Outcomes, 

• Leadership, 

• Support, and 

• Programmatic and Instructional 
Practices. 

This study comes at a critical time. 
There are an estimated 3.7 million LEP 
students in the United States, a persistent 
achievement gap between LEP and non- 
LEP students, and a critical shortage of 
bilingual education teachers with the 
preparation, skills and tools to ensure that 
all of their students succeed. 

Over the next six months, the IDRA 
Newsletter will feature a series of articles 
on our research study’s significant findings. 
The,series will provide information on each 
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of the five indicators and outcome 
standards with first-hand accounts from 
teachers, administrators, parents and 
researchers across the country. 

We begin the series this month with 
an overview of the research study. The 
primary purpose of this study was not to 
prove that bilingual education works - 
there are years of rigorous research that 
prove it does work when implemented with 
integrity. Instead, the purpose of this 
research study was to identify those 
characteristics that are contributing to the 
high academic performance of students 
served by bilingual education programs. 
First, we will present some background 
information. 

CotndlBgiorc off HdueaGitaifi] 
ffo? ILEP SGuderafte 
Bilingual Education Act 

The Bilingual Education Act (BEA) 
was first enacted in 1968 as a response to 
the 80 percent dropout rate of language- 
minority (Hispanic and Native American) 
students. California offers an excellent 
example of the condition of education for 
language-minority students prior to the 
Bilingual Education Act. 

In 1 872, California legislators passed 
an English-only classroom mandate that 
lasted 95 years. In 1967, then Governor 
Ronald Reagan signed Senate Bill 53, 
repealing the English-only mandate and 
authorizing bilingual education in California 
schools. 

In his 1999 testimony to the Senate 

Bilingual Education - continued on page 2 
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Committee on Health, Education, Labor and 
Pensions, Dr. Joel Gomez, director of the 
Institute for Education Policy at the 
Graduate School of Education and Human 
Development at George Washington 
University, cites the reasons for the 
English-only repeal: 

It [the English-only mandate] kept 
students from learning their academic 
subjects in attmely fashion; it caused 
language-minority students to be 
retained in grade because they were 
behind in their academic studies; it 
caused students to become frustrated, 
to give up and drop out of school. 
And most ironic of all, English-only 
instruction did not lead to mastery of 
the English language. 

Prior to the repeal of the English-only 
mandate in California, only half of the 
California Mexican-American youth 
between the ages of 18 and 24 had even 
completed the eighth grade. 

The intent of the 1967 California 
Bilingual Education Act and the federal 
version in 1968 was to help states and 
school districts develop and implement 
quality education programs for LEP 
students. 

The word “quality” must be 
underscored for it was the intent that LEP 
students be afforded an equitable and 
excellent education, using programs and 
approaches that would accelerate their 
academic achievement and performance 
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and hold all students, including LEP 
students, to high standards. 

LEP Enrollment 

There were an estimated 3.5 million 
LEP students in the United States in 1996- 
97 - a conservative estimate of LEP student 
enrollment as reported by the nation’s state 
education agencies that receive Title VI 1 
funds. This represents a 6.9 percent 
increase from the previous year (see box on 
Page 8). This is considered a conservative 
estimate also due to the incomplete 
response rate of state education agencies 
to OBEMLA’s annual Survey of States’ 
Limited English Proficient Students and 
Available Educational Programs and 
Services , which is one of the primary 
methods used to collect data on the number 
of LEP students in the various states and 
outlying territories and jurisdictions. For 
the 1996-97 school year, 54 states or 
jurisdictions responded to the survey - 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia 
did not participate nor did American 
Samoa, Northern Marianas, and Wake 
Islands. 



■ Confounding the data collection and 
analyses is the fact that there is no federally 
mandated definition of limited English 
proficiency. While the Bilingual Education 
Act does include an operational definition 
of “limited English proficiency,” LEP status 
depends largely on state and local 
agencies, lnthe 1996-97 survey, mostofthe 
state education agencies based their 
definitions of limited English proficiency 
on a combination of a non-English 
language background and/or difficulties 
with speaking, reading, writing and 
understanding English. 

LEP Student Assessment 

State education agencies use various 
assessment methods to identify LEP 
students, including home language surveys 
(which may be used to identify language 
backgrounds or determine limited English 
proficiency), teacher observations, parent 
information, achievement tests and/or 
referrals, student records, and teacher 
interviews. A few states report using 
between the 30th and 50th percentile cutoff 
on standardized tests as a criterion for 
determining limited English proficiency. 

Language proficiency tests are also 
used by states to determine limited English 
proficiency, including Language 
Assessment Scales, Idea Oral Language 
Proficiency Test and the Language 
Assessment Battery. 

The primary reasons that the survey 

Bilingual Education - continued on page IQ 
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The Intercultural Development 
Research Association (IDRA) hasdeveloped 
a process to transform the way schools 
teach linguistically diverse learners. 1 DRA is 
helping several schools carry out this 
process through a project called FLAIR 
(Focusing on Language and Academic 
Instructional Renewal). 

FLAIR puts the student at the center 
of the curriculum. It values the heritage and 
the capacities that all students bring with 
them to the academic experience. In the 
Vygotskian way, the teacher provides the 
class with a scaffold to build meaning and 
attain academic gain. 

FLAIR empowers classroom teachers. 
Teachers are recognized for the tremendous 
capacities that they have acquired through 
years of experience. It also builds on their 
leadership capacities. In a learner-centered 
approach, teachers and their learning 
processes are paramount. What is to be 
learned is identified by the learners as 
knowledge and skills they need for 
themselves, their work, or the world around 
them. Learning is transformative 
(Mackeracher, 1 996). Therefore, teachers in 
the project are considered facilitators of 
knowledge and change agents, capable of 
creating quality environments for their 
students and their families. 

With FLAIR, IDRA provides a process 
for redesigning, adapting and re-energizing 
reading programs that is more responsive to 
the characteristics of diverse learners. The 
project promotes: 

• student data-based decision-making us- 
ing state and local standards for master- 
ing on-level reading comprehension ob- 
jectives; 

• integration of literacy skills in content- 
area teaching; 

• continuous vertical and horizontal 
communication among teachers in the 
school; 

• empowerment of teachers by equipping 
O tm with the necessary knowledge and 
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resources to make better classroom and 
instructional decisions; 

• creation ofa “family” environment where 
everyone feels responsible for student 
success; 

• reflection and action as two critical 
instructional practices of successful 
reading programs; and 

• ways for assessing program 
effectiveness. 

All students become successful readers! 

FLAIR capitalizes on the campus 
leaders, mobilizing the principal, teachers, 
librarians and support staff as a force to 
tailor-make a reading program that is research- 
based resulting in better achievement for all 
students. 



How Gh« T ransfoinmaftioin) Ckcy rs 

FLAIR is a three-year process that 
involves in-depth technical assistance from 
IDRA. FLAIR capitalizes on instructional 
leadership, commitment, creativity, 
inspiration, and innovation. It is a 
comprehensive process that allows school 
success to occur at a healthy pace. Look to 
the community of Mora, New Mexico, for a 
good example of FLAIR implementation. 

Nestled in the valley of the Sangre de 
Cristo Mountains in northern New Mexico, 
Mora is a rural, remote community where 
time seems to stand still. The tiny, 
predominately Hispanic community stands 
at the northern entrance to the beautiful 
Transforming Teachers - continued on page 4 
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Related IDRA Newsletter articles and 
projects 

■v* Statistics, definitions, etc. 

Internet resources 
Internet links 

Register for a special prize! 




Answer the question of the month! 

Each month we will ask a new question for readers online. A sample of 
responses will be posted online. 



Thismonth’squestion is. . . 

What are some creative ways your school has used or obtained 
its resources? 
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Transforming Teachers - continued from page 3 
Mora Val ley. For a number of years, residents 
have faced economic decline and the reality 
of losing their way of life or culture. The 
community is now challenged with 
revitalizing and improving community life 
and creating school reform. Theireducational 
plan for student success involves developing 
and implementing a meaningful curriculum 
(Bauer, 2000). Mora staff have completed 
their second year of the FLAIR process. 

Through focus group interviews, 
participating teachers revealed the impact of 
the project for students and teachers. In 
reviewing these interviews about the 
project’s impact, certain qualities and themes 
emerged from the data indicating student 
and teacher success. The following area few 
insights using the language of the 
participants and highlighting examples 
drawn from the individuals. 

Learning Can Be Fun 

Children do what is fun; but if they are 
never shown that learning and reading to 
learn can be fun, then they will never have 
the opportunity to enrich their lives with 
reading and life-long learning. 

One teacher commented: “Project 
FLAIR introduced us to new teaching 
strategies. These are new to the students 
and [provide] a different way of learning for 
them. It makes learning fun.” 

Another teacher said, “I have more 
creative activities where my students are 
engaged, and just doing these fun activities 
gets my students to share their ideas and 
their knowledge.” 

All of our motivation comes from within 
ourselves, and we choose to do what is most 
satisfying to us at the time. To have fun is a 
basic need all living creatures have. It is a 
catalyst that makes anything we do better 
and worth doing again and again. With this 
knowledge teachers should be able to 
restructure their teaching so that many more 
students will choose to work and learn 
because they find it satisfying to do so 
(Glasser, 1998). 

Changes In Teachers 

For adults to become fully engaged in 
learning, they must be willing and able to 
channel their motives into the change 
process. For these reasons, teachers need a 
learning environment that supports them 
and does not threaten them. Both A.W. 
Combs and J.R. Kidd report that this is 
facilitated when relationships between the 
O “tator and learners are built on trust 



(Mackeracher, 1 996). 

One teacher presented her reflections 
about her change process in a poem: 

I have been teaching for 19 years, 

A lot of times teachers are afraid 
Or they do not want to try new things. 

Y ou know, you are stuck in your own 
routine, 

Y our same style and feel kind of like. 
Why are they trying to tell me 
To do things different? 

It has worked for me this long, 

Why do I have to change now? 

But when I try some of these strategies 
I realize that this a good thing, 

And I have to make the time for this to 
work, 
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- Teacher in Mora, New Mexico 



For this to work successfully. 

Another stated: “I think that when we 
started we were not too sure what FLAIR 
really was and we did not feel comfortable 
even doing the strategies in the classroom. 
Then as Year 2 started, you kind of start 
trying them a little more, and we have grown 
as a group together. Now we know what we 
are doing. This has caused growth within 
ourselves.” 

These statements serve to point out 
the beliefs and attitudes many teachers have 
taken on as part of their models of reality. Our 
values and attitudes constantly affect what 
we are willing to learn and how we are willing 
to learn it (Mackeracher, 1 996). If the affec- 
tive component is positive, then we tend to 
move toward something. If it is negative, we 
tend to move away. Changing the way we 
teach and the way we have been doing 
things is difficult, but when teachers are 
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faced with low student achievement, then 
we must change because there are no ex- 
cuses for student failure. 

Facilitating Change 

Project FLAIR helps people in the 
school community work together to trans- 
form every classroom into a powerful learn- 
ing environment, where students and teach- 
ers are encouraged to think creatively, ex- 
plore their interests and achieve at high 
levels. In turn, it uses the school’s philoso- 
phy and process to create its own vision and 
work collaboratively to reach its goal. 
Through best practices, FLAIR facilitators 
provide top notch workshops, follow-up 
support, modeling of high cognitive litera- 
ture based lessons, and de-briefings and 
reflections. 

One teacher stated, “The presenters 
that we have presenting project FLAIR have 
made this project what it is and made us what 
we are, feel comfortable about it, because 
they have been really good coming in here 
and teaching us.” 

Another teacher commented, “I think 
this project has succeeded and we are posi- 
tive because of them [the facilitators], be- 
cause of what they have done.” 

Another added: “It has put some spark 
into some of the staff. The teachers that have 
taken the professional development are en- 
gaged learners. It has been a lot of fun.” 

Corottii Biasing Committment! 

Through the South Central Collabora- 
tive for Equity, I DRA has been able to assist 
Mora with training, support and information 
for academic dual language development 
with project FLAIR. The South Central Col- 
laborative for Equity is the equity assistance 
center that serves schools and education 
agencies in Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahomaand Texas in the areas of 
race, gender and national origin. Mora’s 
staff want to preserve the area’s culture and 
provideachallenging curriculum toempower 
students with a healthy sense of who they 
are and where they come from (Bauer, 2000). 

The effort in Mora is still in progress. 
The FLAIR taskforce is working on coaching 
and mentoring new teachers for the project. 
IDRA facilitators are assisting in curriculum 
development, staff training and identification 
of appropriate materials for the school’s 
dual language model. 

The staff are determined to equip 
students to perform wel 1 academical ly and to 
guide students to understand their reality 
Transforming Teachers - continued on page 12 
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The supply of elementary and 
secondary education teachers has grown to 
an estimated 3. 1 million. About 2.66 million 
are teaching in public schools, and 400,000 
are employed at private schools (Yasin, 1 999). 
But, a combination of factorsare converging 
to more than offset this increasing supply 
and contribute to an overall shortage in 
teaching personnel needed to fill existing 
positions (McCreight, 2000). 

Some say this shortage may require 
the hiring of an additional 200,000 teachers 
overthe next decade (Fielderand Haselkom, 
1 999). The factors that most impact the need 
include increasing school enrollments, an 
emphasis on reducing teacher ratios, and 
ongoing and, at times, escalating teacher 
attrition and retirement. 

The GpowSros Qjl.S. tadtercfi PopMlatiioro 

Although not a universal reality in all 
states or communities, taken in the aggre- 
gate, the total enrollment in U.S. schools has 
been steadily increasing. According to U.S. 
Census data, the population increased by 1 4 
million between 1990and 1995, a 5.6 percent 
increase in a five-year span. Fueling the 
growth were increases in birth rates in major 
sub-groups in the population and ongoing 
immigration. The number of school-age per- 
sons (ages five to 19) increased from 52.9 
million in 1 990 to 61 .2 million in 2000, an 
increase of 15.7 percent (2000). Demogra- 
phers project that the school-age popula- 
tion will continue to increase as the children 
of the “baby boomers,” begin to have chil- 
dren of their own. 

Researchers also note that the in- 
creases in population reflect significant and 
accelerating change in the national demo- 
graphic profile (Murdoch et al., 1997). The 
U.S. Hispanic population increased by 57.9 
percent in just the last decade, growing from 
22.4 million in 1 990to 35.3 million in 2000. 
Another important observation is that the 
Latino population, which accounts for much 
ofthe overall population growth in the coun- 
try, is a younger population group, with a 
larger proportion being under the age of 25. 

O roup’s relative youth, in turn, means 
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that more schools will need to be prepared to 
deal with the increased diversity reflected in 
the younger portion of the U.S. population. 

Though concentrated in five states 
(California, Florida, Illinois, New York and 
Texas), an increasing Hispanic presence can 
be noted in many parts of the country, in- 
cluding Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and North Carolina. Many 
states that had not been as heavily impacted 
by diversity issues will have to begin dealing 
with the challenges and opportunities that 
are presented by a changing population. 

Research reflects that the most critical 
teacher shortages are occurring in states 
where extensive reforms have created an 
increased demand for more teaching staff. 

Specific areas in the teaching field are 
accounting for much of the shortage. Short- 
ages are most prevalent in the areas of bilin- 
gual education, special education, mathemat- 
ics, and science - particularly physics and 
chemistry. Future efforts to address the short- 
age issue will have to recognize and target 
the needs identified in critical shortage ar- 
eas. 

- Oncreasing Teacher KeSiremenfl arod Mfrighra 

The teaching force reflects the na- 
tional trend - baby boomers are aging and 
retiring. At times they are spurred by more 
attractive early retirement opportunities 
crafted by states, at other times by the pres- 
sure inherent in scaling up of school ac- 
countability requirements. As more teach- 
ers leave the profession, many states are 
faced with increasing vacancies. 

In some states, teacher union efforts 
to enhance retirement programs can contrib- 
ute to accelerated retirement. In Texas, re- 
cent state reforms that enhanced the retire- 
ment program for teachers and administra- 
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tors resulted in a substantive increase in 
teacher retirement rates and added fuel to an 
existing educator shortage. 

Exacerbating the shortages is the fact 
that many states with the greatest growth 
are failing to produce the numbers of new 
teachers needed to address student growth 
and increased retirements. According to 
Yasin, states such as California, Florida, 
Nevada, and Texas all require more teachers 
than they produce ( 1 999). While some states 
(Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin) historically produce an abun- 
dance of teachers. Encouraging a major re- 
location of new teacher graduates to the 
high-need states poses significant chal- 
lenges for personnel recruiters. 

Research on teacher attrition has long 
noted that, though many teachers do not 
remain employed in the teaching profession 
for more than a few years, reasons they leave 
the profession can vary. In contrast to pre- 
vious generations, some may suggest that 
contemporary younger workers are less likely 
to remain i n the same field for more than a few 
years, changing careers at substantially 
greater rates than their parents’ generation. 

According to national research data, 
as many as 50 percent of new teachers leave 
the field within the first three years of em- 
ployment. 

Other research suggests that work 
conditions, salaries and the growing diver- 
sity in student populations require greater 
teacher specialization. Traditional teacher 
preparation programs are often ill-prepared 
to teach a student population that is increas- 
ingly minority, low-income, or with limited 
English skills. Given limited support to help 
them better serve such pupils, some teach- 
ers opt for other jobs that may be less de- 
manding (Darling-Hammond, 1984). 

Shortages seem exacerbated in times 
of high levels of overall employment, possi- 
bly because teachers leave the classroom to 
pursue more lucrative paying jobs in other 
sectors. Even in more stable economic times, 
schools have been challenged in recruiting 
and retaining needed staff. 

Teacher Shortages - continued on page 6 




Teacher Shortages - continued from page 5 

Reducing Class Size, Increased 
Accountability and Other Reforms 

Texas and other states have recently 
adopted extensive reform efforts, including 
increasing state emphases on uniform cur- 
riculum standards and school accountabil- 
ity. In many states that are implementing 
expanded school accountability and uni- 
form curriculum requirements, teachers have 
countered with demands that the opportu- 
nity to reach higher standards be supported 
by reductions in average class sizes and 
other mechanisms to support teachers. 

Additionally, pressures associated 
with these ongoing reform efforts often are 
perceived as attempts to restrict local school 
and classroom teacher autonomy. This 
causes some educators to explore other ca- 
reer options. 

Taken together, all of these factors - 
increasing demands related to diverse stu- 
dent populations, accelerated retirement, and 
increasing school reforms - have exacer- 
bated the national teacher shortage prob- 
lems that have long plagued public educa- 
tion. 



fled teachers hired in the preceding year 
(9,793 teachers times 26 pupils per class). 

Even more disconcerting are the 
report 5 s findings on areas reflecting the great- 
est shortages and subsequent hiring of less- 
than-fully-certified personnel. According to 
the study, 48 percent of elementary school- 
level bi lingual teacher hires and 4 1 percent of 
secondary school bilingual/ESL hires were 
not fully certified to teach in that area. Of all 
foreign language teachers, 36 percent were 
not fully certi fied, and 33 percent of second- 
ary special education and technology teach- 
ers hired were not fully certified. Another 30 
percent of secondary science teachers were 
not fully credentialed to teach in the areas 
assigned. 

Faced with the need to place a teacher 
in additional classrooms and in specialized 
teaching areas, schools will need to hire less- 
than-fully-certified staff until the critical 
shortage issues are comprehensively ad- 
dressed (Texas A&M Institute for School- 
University Partnerships, 2000). 

Even as states scale-up efforts to pro- 
duce new teachers, they suffer from ongoing 
losses to recruiting efforts from neighboring 



All major reform efforts pre-supposeci that 
teaching staff required to meet those objectives 
would be in place and would have sufficient support. 



The Texas Situation 

In many ways, the teacher shortages 
currently being evidenced in Texas reflect 
the national teacher shortage situation. Ac- 
cording to a study commissioned by the 
state’s education agency, Texas schools 
reported a need to hire 39,652 teachers in 
the 2000-01 school year (see box on Page 7). 

According to the report, the greatest 
teacher specialty area needs were found in 
the areas of elementary bilingual education 
(3,522), secondary mathematics (3 ,434), sec- 
ondary special education (2,336), elemen- 
tary special education (2,591), secondary 
science (2,286), and secondary-level foreign 
language(l,022). 

Of the number needed, schools re- 
ported hiring 38,444 staff, or 97 percentofthe 
total needed. Of greaterconcem was the fact 
that of those hired only 28, 651 or 75 percent 
were fully certified to teach in the area to 
which they were assigned. Lookingat itffom 
a student perspective, about 195,860 pupils 
O being taught by less-than-fully-certi- 
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states. A separate study conducted for the 
Texas Board of Educator Certification exam- 
ined the number of Texas certified teachers 
who were employed by schools outside of 
the state. According to that data, more than 
2,400 Texas teachers were working in other 
states, with the majority employed in adja- 
cent states (1999). 

Teachers tended to migrate from states 
with excess teachers to those areas where 
local teacher preparation institutions were 
unable to keep up with demand. A recruiter 
in San Antonio shared that a local major 
urban system recruits teachers on an ongo- 
ing basis, sending recruiters all over the 
country to recruit replacement of new teach- 
ers to fill its ever present needs (T obi n, 200 1 ). 

Because of a growing state awareness 
of and demand for public school perfor- 
mance and an ongoing effort to reform local 
schools at the national, state and local lev- 
els, the continuing existence of critical teacher 
shortages creates major challenges for state 
and local school officials and the communi- 
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ties they serve. Moreover, it has a significant 
impact on all sectors of the communities, 
which are all directly are indirectly affected 
by schools’ success. 

Teacher Shortages Impact Reform Efforts 

Over the last decade, many states have 
attempted to adopt polices to make systemic 
changes in the ways public schools operate. 
These reforms included changing the ways 
schools are financed by both increasing the 
levels of state support and the extent of 
equity in selected state funding systems. 

Often, proposed reforms also involved 
the adopti on of clearly articulated standards 
for school curricula and the development of 
accountability systems to allow the general 
public and state leaders to assess the extent 
to which schools and students were attain- 
ing stated goals. 

Central to many of the proposed re- 
forms was the assumption that the staffing 
needed to implement the reforms at the class- 
room level would be available and would 
possess the competencies required to 
achieve the state’s objectives. 

In Texas and other states, these goals 
included such measures as: 

• percentages of students’ passing state- 
developed assessment measures, 

• attendance rates, 

• dropout rates, 

• numbers of students enrolling in ad- 
vanced academic courses, and 

• numbers of students applying for college 
admission. 

All major reform efforts pre-supposed that 
teaching staff required to meet those objec- 
tives would be in place and would have 
sufficient support. 

As schools strive to meet these tar- 
gets, it is apparent that it will be difficult to 
meet, much less maintain, performance lev- 
els with acontinuing teacher shortage. Some 
communities may be better positioned to 
meet the rising expectations in part because 
they have retained the teaching force needed 
and have access to the resource supports 
necessary to meet the state standards. 

Data on existing teacher shortages 
have established that schools in inner cities, 
those with high concentrations of low-in- 
come pupils, and rural communities have a 
particularly difficult time recruiting and re- 
taining fully-certified teachers (Stevens, 
1993). 

A different set of factors inhibit inner- 
city school systems from effectively recruit- 
ing and retaining new staff, not the least of 

Teacher Shortages - continued on page 7 



Teacher Demand in Texas 
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J | Math 
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2,125 


74% 
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S | Science 


2,286 


5.8% 


2,293 


100% 


1,608 


70% 
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1 | Foreign Language 
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2.6% 
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1 8 Special Education 


2,591 


6.5% 


2,475 


96% 


1,651 


67% 


824 


33% 

B 


| All Other Secondary 


10,484 


26.4% 


10,735 


100% 


8,327 


78% 


2,408 


22% 


| Total All Secondary 


21,158 


53% 


20,493 


97 % 


15,077 


74 % 


5,416 


21 5% 


| Grand Totals 


39,652 


100 % 


38,444 


97 % 


28,651 


75 % 


9,793 


25 % 


J Source: Teacher Demand Study 2000-2001. Texas A&M University System: Institute for School-University > Partnerships. February, 2001. 



Teacher Shortages - continued from page 6 
which are perceptions that these schools 
present significantly more challenges than 
those faced by teachers working in less 
ethnically and economically diverse subur- 
ban areas. Compounding such perceptions 
is the emerging recognition that many col- 
leges of education fai 1 to adequately prepare 
new teacher candidates to work with diverse 
students, instead of continuing to prepare 
teachers to work with a White, middle-in- 
come student population that is no longer 
the norm in many communities (Cardenas, 
1995). 

Faced with major challenges in recruit- 
ment and retention, rural and urban centers 
face an increasing need to recruit new teach- 
ers on an ongoing basis, spending dispro- 
portionate portions of their budgets in ef- 
forts to stay one step ahead of the process. 
Despite their circumstances, policymakers 
continue to demand higher levels of perfor- 
mance and accountability from all schools. 
This is an appropriate stance, though one 
that must be accompanied by providing 
O ever resources are required by theses 




communities to create a playing field that is 
comparable to their more affluent suburban 
counterparts. 

Has Been Tried So Far 

The issue of teacher shortages is not 
a new one. In some areas, it is a persistent, 
unresolved challenge, and in others it is 
episodic orcyclical. A review of the literature 
notes that studies of teacher availability and 
impending or existing shortages date back to 
at least the 1 95 Os when the children of return- 
ing war veterans began to tax the capacities 
of local schools. In the 1980s, studies of 
different states described both the extent 
and types of teacher shortages, as well as 
state and local efforts to combat the problem 
(Darling-Hammond, 1984; Clay, 1984). 

In attempts to stem the tide of early 
leavers, states and schools have created 
support systems to help smooth new 
teachers’ transitions. Typically these have 
included mentor-type systems where older, 
more experienced staff are teamed with new 
teachers for one or more years (Gonzales and 
Sosa, 1993). 



Otherstrategieshave included increas- 
ing teacher salaries or fringe benefits and 
providing other perks that encourage new 
entries to stay in the profession for more 
than a few years. 

A more common strategy used i n some 
states involve programs designed to increase 
the pool of new teachers entering the profes- 
sion. These have ranged from providing 
state-funded scholarships to encourage 
more undergraduates to pursue teaching 
careers to providing opportunities for edu- 
cation aides, already employed in schools, 
with funding to encourage them to become 
fully-certified teachers. 

Some schools begin the process with 
recent graduates in what are referred to as 
“grow your own” strategies where students 
are encouraged to and supported in pursu- 
ing teaching degrees. 

Other more creative approaches in- 
clude the Intercultural Development Re- 
search Association ’s (IDRA) Alianza project, 
which provides opportunities for teachers 
prepared in other countries to enroll in and 

Teacher Shortages - continued on page 13 
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Immigrant Students' Rights to Attend Public Schools 

The National Coalition of Advocates for Students (NCAS) has launched its annual School Opening Alert campaign to reaffirm the 
legal rightsofall children who residein the United States to attend public schools, regardless of immigration status. The fliers provide 
information for immigrant parents about the rights of their children to attend local public schools this fall. IDRA is working with 
NCAS to make this alert available. NCAS can also provide a camera-ready copy of the alert in English and Spanish to be reproduced 
and distributed by schools and community groups. The copy of the alert below and on the following page may be reproduced and 
used as well. 



In 1 982, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled in Plyler vs. Doe 
[457 U.S. 202 ( 1 982)] that undocumented children and young 
adults have the same right to attend public primary and 
secondary schools as do U.S. citizens and permanent 
residents. Like other children, undocumented students are 
required under state laws to attend school until they reach 
a legally mandated age. 



not : 



As a result of the Plyler ruling, public schools may 



• deny admission to a student during initial enrollment or 
at any other time on the basis of undocumented status; 

• treat a student differently to determine residency; 

• engage in any practices to “chill” the right of access to 
school; 

• require students or parents to disclose or document their 
immigration status; 

• make inquiries of students or parents that may expose 
their undocumented status; or 

• require social security numbers from all students, as this 
may expose undocumented status. 

Students without social security numbers should be 

assigned a number generated by the school. Adults without 



Alert 

social security numbers who are applying for a free lunch 
and/or breakfast program for a student need only state on 
the application that they do not have a social security 
number. 

Recent changes in the F- 1 (student) Visa Program do 
not change the Plyler rights of undocumented children. 
These changes apply only to students who apply for a 
student visa from outside the United States and are currently 
in the United States on an F-l visa. 

Also, the Family Education Rights and Privacy Act 
(FERPA) prohibits schools from providing any outside 
agency - including the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service -with any information from a child’s school file that 
would expose the student’s undocumented status without 
first getting permission from the student’s parents. The 
only exception is if an agency gets a court order (subpoena) 
that parents can then challenge. Schools should note that 
even requesting such permission from parents might act to 
“chill” a student’s Plyler rights. 

Finally, school personnel - especially building 
principals and those involved with student intake activities 
- should be aware that they have no legal obligation to 
enforce U.S. immigration laws. 



For more information or to report incidents of school exclusion or delay, call: 




NCAS 


Nationwide 


(800) 441-7192 


(English/Spanish/French/German) 


META 


Nationwide 


(617) 628-2226 


(English/Spanish) 


META 


West Coast 


(415) 546-6382 


(English) 


NY Immigration Hotline 


Nationwide 


(718) 899-4000 


(English/Spanish/Chinese/French/Korean/Polish/Urdu/ 
Haitian Creole/Hindi/Japanese/Russian) 


MALDEF — Los Angeles 


Southwest/ 

Southeast 


(213) 629-2512 


(English/Spanish) 


MALDEF — San Francisco 


Northwest 


(415) 546-6382 


(English/Spanish) 


MALDEF -Chicago 


Illinois 


(312) 782-1422 


(English/Spanish) 


MALDEF - San Antonio 


Southwest 


(210) 224-5476 


(English/Spanish) 


Florida Parent Hotline 


Florida 


(800) 206-8956 


(English/Spanish/Haitian Creole) 



Please copy and distribute this flier. 

This flier is available in English, Spanish, Haitian Creole, Portuguese, Vietnamese, and Hmong at 1-800-441-7192 < 

http://www. igc. org/ncas/soa. htm ) 



o 
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Llamada Urgeete al Comieezo del Carso Escolar 



En 1 982, El Tribunal Supremo delosEstadosUnidos 
dictamino en el caso Plyler vs. Doe [457 U.S. 202] que los 
ninos y los jovenes indocumentados tienen el mismo 
derecho de asistir a las escuelas publicas primarias y 
secundarias que tienen sus contrapartes de nacionalidad 
estadounidense. Al igual que los demas ninos, los 
estudiantes indocumentados estan obligados a asistir a la 
escuela hasta que llegan a la edad exigida por la ley. 

A raiz de la decision Plyler , las escuelas publicas no 
pueden: 

• negarle la matricula a un estudiante basandose en su 
situacion legal y/o inmigratoria, ya sea a principios del 
cursoo durante cualquierotro momentodel ano escolar; 

• tratar a un estudiante en forma desigual para verificar 
su situacion de residencia; 

• efectuar practicas cuyo resultado seaobstruir el derecho 
de acceso a los servicios escolares; 

• requerir que un estudiante o sus padres revelen o 
documenten su situacion inmigratoria; 

• hacer interrogatorios a estudiantes o padres que 
pudieran revelar su situacion de indocumentados; 

• exigir que un estudiante obtenga un numero de seguro 
social como requisito de admision a la escuela. 

La escuela debe de asignar un numero de 
identification a los estudiantes que no tienen tarjeta de 
seguro social. Los adultos sin numeros de seguro social 
quienes estan solicitando que a un estudiante lo admitan 



a un programa de almuerzo y/o desayuno gratis, solo 
tienen que indicar que no tienen seguro social en el 
formulario. 

Los ultimos cambios del Programa de Visado F- 1 (de 
estudiantes) no cambiardn las obligaciones antedichas 
en cuanto a los ninos indocumentados. Se aplican solo a 
los estudiantes que solicitan del extranjero un visado de 
estudiantes y que estan actualmente en los Estados 
Unidos en un Visado F- 1 . 

Ademas, el ActaFamiliarde Derechosy Privacidad 
Escolar (Family Education Rights and Privacy Act - 
FERPA) le prohibe a las escuelas proveerle a cualquier 
agencia externa - incluyendo el Servicio de Inmigracion 
y Naturalizacion (Immigration and Naturalization 
Service- INS) - cualquier informaci on del archivo personal 
de un estudiante que pudiera revelar su estado legal sin 
haber obtenido permiso de los padres del estudiante. La 
unica exception es si una agencia obtiene una orden 
judicial - conocida como una citation o subpoena - que 
los padres pueden retar. Los oficiales escolares deben 
estar conscientes de que el mero hecho de pedirle tal 
permiso a los padres podria impedir los derechos Plyler de 
un estudiante. 

Finalmente, el personal escolar - especialmente los 
directores de las escuelas y los secretarios generales - 
deben saber que no estan bajo ninguna obligation legal 
de poner en vigor las leyes de inmigracion de los EE.UU. 



Para mas informacion, o para denunciar incidentes de exclusion escolar o retraso en la admision a clases, favor de llamar a: 



NCAS 


Nacional 


(800) 441-7192 


(1 ngles/Espanol/Frances/A leman) 


META 


.Nacional 


(617) 628-2226 


(Ingles/Espanol) 


META 


Costa Oeste 


(415) 546-6382 


(Ingles) 


NY LineadeUrgenciade Inmigracion 


Nacional 


(718) 899-4000 


(lngles/Espanol/Chino/Frances/Coreano/Polaco/Urdu/ 
Haitiano Crillo/Hindu/Japones/Ruso) 


MALDEF - Los Angeles 


Sudoeste/ 

Sudeste 


(213) 629-2512 


(Ingles/Espanol) 


MALDEF - San Francisco 


Noroe ste 


(415) 546-6382 


(Ingle/Espanol) 


MALDEF - Chicago 


Illinois 


(312) 782-1422 


(Ingles/Espanol) 


MALDEF - San Antonio 


Suroeste 


(210) 224-5476 


(Ingles/Espanol) 


Linea Para Padres de Florida 


Florida 


(800) 206-8956 


(Ingles/Espanol/Haitiano Crillo) 



Favor de copiar y distribuir esta hoja infor mativa. 

Esta informacion fue puesta al dia en 8/99 y esta disponible en ingles, espahol, haitiano criollo, 
por fugues, Vietnam ita, y hmong ( http://www.igc.org/ncas/soa.htm ). 
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U.S. LEP Enrollment Growth from 1986-87 to 1996-97 




LEP Enrollment 



Source: Donly, B., et al. Summary of Bilingual Education State Educational Agency Program Survey of States ’ LEP Persons and Available 
Educational Services 1993-94 . Prepared under contract for the U.S. Department of Education by Development Associates Inc., in Arlington, 
Virginia (1995). 



Bilingual Education - continued from page 2 

results are incomplete in determining the 
educational condition of LEP students are 
the variations in assessment instruments 
across states and the exemption of LEP 
students from testing or data not reported 
by the category of “LEP student.” 

Educational Status of LEP Students 

With these caveats in mind, the 
national snapshot of the educational status 
of LEP students as reported in the survey is 
dismal: 

• Thirty-three states reported that 5.1 
percent (37,837) of their LEP students 
were retained one or more grades the 
previous year (1995-96). These states 
reported a total of 740,5 16 LEP students 
collectively. This is only 21 percent of 
the 3.5 million LEP students at the time. 

• Thirty-three states reported that 1 .7 
percent (14,032) of their LEP students 
dropped out of school the entire year 
before the survey. Few states even 
reported any information regarding 
academic achievement as measured in 
performance on standardized tests. 

• Thirty states reported 19.3 percent 
(253,763) of LEP students scored below 
state norms in English reading. 

• Thirty states reported 16 percent 
(21 1,433) of LEP students scored below 
state norms in mathematics. 

^"'ghteen states reported 6.9 percent 

ERIC 



(52,880) of LEP students scored below 
state norms in science. 

• Seventeen states reported 6.6 percent 
(51,388) of LEP students scored below 
state norms in social studies. 

LEP Student Services 

Forty percent of U.S. teachers 
reported having LEP students in their 
classrooms in 1 994, but only 29 percent of 
these teachers had received any training at 
all in how to serve them. L.T. Diaz-Rico and 
L. Smith report that between 100,000 to 
200,000 bilingual teachers are needed in 
U.S. classrooms (1994). The critical shortage 
forces schools to rely on uncertified aides. 
D. Haselkom reports that in California, two 
out of five adults providing bilingual 
instruction are bilingual aides (1996). In 
fact, California, the state with the most LEP 
students, was unable to serve 23 percent of 
their LEP students in 1 995. 

This is an important statistic to factor 
in any assessment of student achievement. 
The achievement gap between LEP and 
non-LEP students is indicative that many 
teachers lack the preparation, skills and 
tools to ensure that all of their students 
succeed. 

In the year 2000, the numbers of LEP 
students in California served by bilingual 
education programs has been dramatically 
affected by the passage of Proposition 227. 
In June 1998, California voters passed 



Proposition 227 that officially mandated an 
end to bilingual education in that state 
(with few exceptions). Now, less than 12 
percent of LEP students are enrolled in 
bilingual education programs (California 
Department of Education). Thus, most LEP 
students are not receiving the services and 
programs they need for an equitable and 
excellent education. 

Despite the political and educational 
realities of California, the country’s 
leadership is still calling for all students to 
receive equitable and excellent educational 
opportunities, including equitable and 
excellent bilingual education programs. 

The importance of this call to action 
is the underlying premise that native 
languages and cultures are assets, not 
deficiencies. English language learners 
should not have to give up their language, 
their culture, or their diversity as the price 
for learning English. The inherent value of 
all students and their characteristics must 
be recognized, acknowledged and 
celebrated. When LEP students walk into a 
classroom in this country, they should not 
be limited in their access to an equitable 
and excellent education. For that to occur, 
teachers must be prepared to serve them. 

£$eBh®c2©ltagY (Used (for This 

IDRA had one primary research 
question: What contributed to the success 
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Bilingual Education - continued from page 10 

of a bilingual education classroom as 
evidenced by LEP student academic 
achievement? 

“Success” was operationally defined 
as evidence of academic achievement 
(compared to district and/or state standards) 
for LEP students in bilingual education. 
Additional indicators and research 
questions that guided the IDRA study 
included the following. 

School Indicators 

• What are the school indicators, including 
retention rate, dropout rate, enrollment 
rate in gifted and talented programs and 
in advanced placement programs, 
enrollment in special education or 
remedial programs, test exemption rates, 
and program exiting standards (by LEP 
and non-LEP percentages)? 

Student Outcome Indicators 

• What are the student outcomes for oral 
and written language proficiency (by 
LEP and non-LEP percentages)? 

• What are the student outcomes for 
content area mastery in English and the 
native language (by LEP and non-LEP 
percentages)? 



School Level Indicators 

• How evident is leadership at the school 
level, and what are the characteristics? 

• How evident are the vision and goals at 
the school level, and what are the 
characteristics? 

• What are the characteristics of the 
school’s climate? 

• What linkages exist between central 
office and school level staff? How are 
they characterized? 

• How is the school organized? 

• What are the demographic characteristics 
of professional staff, and what 
opportunities for professional 
development are provided? 

• What is the type, level and quality of 
parent involvement in the school and 
the bilingual education program? 

• How do staff hold themselves 
accountable for student success, and 
how are students assessed? 

• How are the staff selected and 
recognized? 

• What is the type, level and quality of 
community involvement in the school 
and the bilingual education program? 

Classroom Level: Programmatic and 
Instructional Practices 

• What are the characteristics of the 
bilingual education program model? 



• What are the characteristics of the 
classroom climate? 

• What are the teacher expectations 
regarding student success? 

• How is the program articulated across 
grade levels? 

IDRA ensured that programs selected 
for site visits reflected the diversity of U.S. 
schools and included elementary and 
secondary schools, different language 
groups, LEP concentrations, and Title I 
targeted assistance and schoolwide 
programs as well as Title VII grantees 
(current and former). 

In addition to the review of 
quantitative student and school outcome 
data, school demographic data, surveys of 
principals, teachers and administrators, 
and structured formal classroom 
observations were other sources of 
quantitative data. Qualitative data included 
structured interviews with the school 
principals and the administrators and focus 
group interviews with teachers, parents 
and students (whenever possible). 
Additional qualitative data were elicited 
from school profiles. 

A framework was provided for 
describing each site visit thus providing a 
context and background for the visit. IDRA 
gathered, analyzed and synthesized all of 
Bilingual Education - continued on page 12 
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Source: Macias, R.F. et al. Summary Report of the Survey of the States’ Limited English Proficient Students and Available Educational 
Programs and Services, 1996-97 (Washington D.C.: National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 1998). 
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Bilingual Education - continued from page 11 
these data. Results were then triangulated 
to provide a rich and accurate picture of 
each program. Patterns and trends across 
programs were also identified, providing 
the empirical basis for the resulting criteria. 

It is important to note that this 
research study was not an evaluation of 
bilingual education programs, that is, we 
did not evaluate programs using a set of 
characteristics and criteria already 
established. Instead, we developed the 
criteria by observing and learning from 
programs that had evidence of achievement 
for all of its students. These criteria can 
now be used by practitioners and 
researchers to assess programs and 
recognize areas that are strong and others 
that may need improvement. 

It is also important to note that if each 
of the programs in this study were to 
conduct a self-assessment by these criteria, 
there would be no perfect program - one 
that meets 1 00 percent of the criteria. They 
would, however, meet most of the criteria 
with room for improvement for a few. 
Perhaps one of the most important lessons 
these programs teach is the need for 



constant assessment in a context of school 
accountability for student success, and/or 
focus on improvement and celebration of 
achievements. It is in this spirit that we 
present the major findings of this study. 
Next month, we will feature the school 
indicators, including school profiles and 
organizing similarities. 

Resources 

Diaz-Rico, L.T. and J. Smith. “Recruiting 
and Retaining Bilingual Teachers: A 
Cooperative School Community- 
University Model,” Journal of 
Educational Issues of Language 
Minority Students (Winter 1 994) v. 1 4 
p.255-268. 

Haselkom, D. “Breaking the Class 
Ceiling,” Education Week on the Web 
(August 7, 1996). Available at: http:// 
www.edweek.org/(archives). 

Maria Robledo Montecel, Ph.D., isthelDRA 
executive director . Josie Dan ini Cortez , 
M.A. , is the production development coor- 
dinator. Comments and questions may be 
directed to them via e-mail at 
contact@idra.org. 



Transforming Teachers - continued from page 4 

first as a means to connect to the broader 
global community. 

Resources 

Bauer, H. “Do We Lose Ourselves When We 
Lose Our Language? Why Care About 
Language Recaptur zf IDRA Newsletter 
(San Antonio, Texas: lntercultural Devel- 
opment Research Association, Decem- 
ber2000). 

Glasser, W. The Quality School: Managing 
Students without Coercion (New York, 
NY : Harper Collins Publishers Inc., 1 998). 
Mackeracher, D. Making Sense of Adult 
Learning (Toronto, Canada: Culture Con- 
cepts Inc., 1996). 

Scott, B.“Fulfillinga Commitment to Small, 
Rural and Remote Districts, ” IDRA News- 
letter (San Antonio, Texas: lntercultural 
Development Research Association, 
October 2000). 

Juanita C. Garcia, M.A., is an education 
associate in the IDRA Division of Profes- 
sional Development. Comments and ques- 
tions may be directed to her via e-mail at 
contact@idra. org . 



Indicators of Success for Bilingual Programs 



School Indicators 



StudentOutcomes 



At the 

School Level: 
Leadership 



At the 

School Level: 
Support 



At the Classroom 
Level: Programmatic 
and Instructional 
Practices 



/ Retention Rate 
/ Dropout Rate 
y Enrollment in Gifted 
and Talented/ 
Advanced 
Placement 
Programs 
y Enrollment in 
Special Education 
or Remedial 
Programs 
y Test Exemption 
Rates 

y Program Exiting 
Standard 
/ Oral Language 
Proficiency 



y Written Language 
Proficiency 
y Content Area 
Mastery in English 
y Content Area 
Mastery in Native 
Language 
y Leadership 
y Vision and Goals 



/ School Climate 
y Linkages 
/ School 

Organization and 
Accountability 
/ Professional 
Development 



y Parent Involvement 
y Teacher 

Accountability and 
Student 
Assessment 
y Staff Selection and 
Recognition 
y Community 
Involvement 
y Program Model 
y Classroom Climate 



Curriculum and 

Instruction 

Teacher 

Expectations 

Program 

Articulation 
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Bilingual Education Research Organizations 



Intercultu ral Development Research Association (IDRA) 

5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350 
San Antonio, Texas 78228-1 190 
Ph : 2 1 0-444- 1 7 1 0 ; Fax : 2 1 0 -444- 1 7 1 4 
http://www.idra.org 

Contacts: Dr. Maria “Cuca” Robledo Montecel, Executive Director 
Sherry Carr Deer, Communications Specialist, contact@idra.org 

National Association for Bilingual Education (NABE) 

1 220 L Street NW, Suite 605 
Washington, D.C. 20005-40 1 8 
Ph: 202-898- 1 829; Fax: 202-789-2866 
http://www.nabe.org 

Contacts: Delia Pompa, Executive Director, d_pompa@nabe.org 
Jaime Zapata, Public Relations, j_zapata@nabe.org 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education (NCBE) 

2121 KStreetNW,#260 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

Ph: 800-32 1 -NCBE; Fax: 202-467-4283 

http://www.ncbe.gwu.edu 

Contact: Joel Gomez 

askncbe@ncbe.gwu.edu 

Center for Education and Study of Diverse Populations 

New Mexico Highlands University 
Box 9000 

Las Vegas, New Mexico 8770 1 

Ph: 505-89 1 -6 1 1 1 ; Fax: 505-89 1 -5744 

http://www.cesdp.nmhu.edu/ 

Contact: Dr. Judith Wilde, Special Projects Coordinator, jwilde@cesdp.nmhu.edu 
Paul Martinez, Director, pmartinez@cesdp.nmhu.edu 

Northeast and Islands Regional Educational Laboratory at Brown University 

Brown University, Boston College, NABE 

222 Richmond St., Suite 300 

Providence, RI 02903-4226 

Ph: 6 1 7-55242 1 6; Fax: 6 1 7-552- 1 840 

http://www.lab.brown.edu/public/NABE/portraits.taf 

Contact: Maria Estela Brisk, Lynch School of Education (Boston College), 
portraits@lab.brown.edu 

Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA) 

U.S. Department of Education 
600 Independence Avenue SW 
Washington, D.C. 20202-65 1 0 
Ph: 202-205-5463; Fax: 202-205-8737 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OBEMLA/ 

Contacts: Art Love, Acting Director, art_love@ed.gov 
Bouy Te, Deputy Director, bouy_te@ed.gov 
Tim D’emilio, Program Officer 

For additional resources, visit the IDRA Field Trip 

www.idra.oro 

o 
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Teacher Shortages continued from page 7 . 

graduate from U.S. teacher preparation pro- 
grams. Alianza is funded by the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation (Cortez, 2000). 

While useful in expandingthe existing 
teacher pool, these strategies are often used 
as only one portion of a multi-faceted ap- 
proach to teacher preparation. 

One of the more commonly adopted 
options (often perceived as bold and inno- 
vative despite the fact that it dates to the 
1 960s) is the notion of providing non-educa- 
tion majors an opportunity to adopt new 
careers in teaching through the use of “alter- 
native certification” programs. 

In these programs, adults with previ- 
ous experience in other fields are encour- 
aged to become teachers, often enrolling in 
streamlined curricula designed to minimize 
academic work and expedite their journey 
into the classroom. 

Audiences targeted in these efforts 
include recent retirees, former members of 
the military, and professionals working in 
other areas who are interested in making mid- 
career changes (Newman and Thomas, 1 999). 
Efforts to adopt large scale alternative teacher 
education programs are slowed by 
professional educators’ insistence that such 
alternative programs reflect some of the same 
rigor found in regular teacher preparation 
programs and emergi ng data suggesting that 
such efforts may need further refinement 
(Whitingand Klotz, 1999). 

Many of these programs to help re- 
duce existing teacher shortages have suc- 
ceeded in various settings to varying de- 
grees. If this is the case, why does the issue 
seem to persist? The reasons vary. But some 
common themes that may explain the persis- 
tence of the problem emerge. 

Wings Go ComGfliny® arad Ixpairad 

One of the observations noted in the 
data is that while many schools and states do 
a reasonable job of projecting teachers’ 
needs, most do not simultaneously and per- 
sistently monitor how various strategies may 
be aligned and coordinated. 

Often noted in reviews of these strat- 
egies is the fact that there are various distinct 
and disconnected strategies operating si- 
multaneously in a non-coordinated manner. 
States may create teacher preparation or 
recruitment programs at the same time schoo 1 
systems and colleges or universities are 
operating their own efforts. This lack of 
coordination may lead to duplication of ef- 
fort or a failure to address what may be a 
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Teacher Shortages - continued from page IS 
critical shortage area as multiple programs 
target the same populations. 

A second common theme is the ab- 
sence of comprehensive evaluations ofthese 
efforts. The evaluations should look at the 
number of staff members produced by a 
distinct effort, the extent to which the new 
entrants remain employed in the system, and 
the success they experience in the school 
setting. 

While a few states have attempted to 
assess the extent to which alternative certi- 
fication programs produce well-prepared 
teachers - as reflected in student outcome 
data - few programs do the follow-up stud- 
ies needed to measure the effectiveness of 
the programs. 

Similarly, few states examine the ex- 
tent of persistence of innovative teacher 
preparation strategies, leaving the question 
of whether graduates of such programs leave 
the profession at levels similar to teachers 
prepared in conventional college programs. 

There are not enough extensive stud- 



ies on what may be contributing to teacher 
attrition. While surveys conducted by some 
teacher organizations ask former members 
their reasons for leaving the field, these 
surveys may be impacted by specific issues 
that the teacher leadership groups are focus- 
ing on - including issues of teacher control, 
salary and benefits - and are reflected in the 
construction of the survey items. 

Also, the research often focuses on 
specific issues - reasons urban teachers 
may leave inner-city schools or factors im- 
pacting rural schools’ teacher recruitment 
and retention. Other research provides inter- 
esting descriptive data on the attributes of 
teachers leaving the field but lacks enough 
extensive useful data that could help guide 
the development of strategies to decrease 
teacher attrition levels. 

CaiaSitara is Important 

As schools struggle to find the num- 
ber and quality of teachers needed to ad- 
dress the instructional needs of an increas- 
ingly diverse U.S. student population, there 



is a tendency for some to settle for placing an 
adult - albeit a caring and responsible one - 
in a classroom, with minimal consideration 
as to whether the individual possesses the 
skills and attributes needed to ensure suc- 
cess for all students. 

In the press to staff the classroom, 
some may look for the “magic bullet” to 
alleviate the persistent staffing challenge, 
opting for approaches that may sound ap- 
propriate, but for which evidence of effec- 
tiveness is lacking. Emerging research on 
strategies for accelerating teacher prepara- 
tion already are suggesting that not all alter- 
native or accelerated programs are equally 
effective (Newman and Thomas, 1999). 

For example, some research on alter- 
native certification programs suggests that 
these programs have produced mixed re- 
sults, with some graduates requiring exten- 
sive support after entering teaching to pro- 
duce results comparable to a university- 
prepared staff person. 

In a related study, efforts to improve 
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In May, IDRA worked with 9,643 teach- 
ers, administrators, parents, and higher 
education personnel through 73 train- 
ing and technical assistance activities 
and 276 program sites in 14 states plus 
the United Kingdom and Brazil. Topics 
included: 

♦ Leadership in Diversity 

♦ Training of Trainers in Parent 
Outreach 

♦ Proposal Writing for School 
Improvement 

♦ IDRA’s FLAIR Project (Focusing 
on Language and Academic 
Instructional Renewal) 

♦ Alternatives to In-Grade 
Retention 

Participating agencies and school 
districts included: 

Atlanta Public Schools, Georgia 
Brownsville Independent School 
District (ISD), Texas 
Espanola Public Schools, New 
Mexico 

New York City Public Schools, 
New York 

South San Antonio ISD, Texas 




Activity Snapshot- 

The^W.K.^^ellogg Foundation funds Project Alianza, a collaboration of 
IDRA and the Mexican and American Solidarity FoundatiomtO'Create^a 
comprehensive and intei^ teacher j^reparatior^and leadership 

develop rr^nt'prog^^ student population--^ 

in the l^.S.^SouthwesT^d^id'we^f.^The project is expanding the elemen- / 
tary education curri c ul a^at parb c ip a ting u n i versjties to enhance the ab^ili- / 
jties jof teachers, parentvadministrat x ors}\school boaH^members^and 
community /leaders to collaborate effectively. It focuses on kindergarten 
through sixth grade teachers ~ grade levels where bilingual education is 
mostly offered and where there^is ajshortage of well-prepared teachers. / 
Project Alianza is enabling universities to ta^into three groups of individu- / 
als w.ho possess^the basjc-requirements of a prospective bilingual educa-j 
|tiorTteaeher: bilingual teacher/aides, students in traditional bilingual 
Yeacher-p^aration.pmgr^ in Mexico to teach in 

their elemer^ry^gradesfhormdlistas) and who areiegaLU.S.^ residents.) 



Regularly, IDRA staff provides services to: 

♦ public school teachers 

♦ parents 

♦ administrators 

♦ other decision makers in public 
education 



Services include: 

training and technical assistance 
-0- evaluation 

serving as expert witnesses in 
policy settings and court cases 
^ publishing research and 
professional papers, books, 
videos and curricula 



For information on IDRA services for your school district or other group, contact IDRA at 2 10/444-1710. 
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Teacher Shortages - continued from page 14 
teacher quality by recruiting graduates with 
high test scores revealed that good grades 
did not guarantee development of good 
teachers. While content knowledge was an 
important characteristic, other personal 
qualities were also critical to producing suc- 
cessful outcomes for pupils (Sears et al., 
1994). 

Strategies to Consider 

The extensive amount of research gen- 
erated on teacher recruitment, retention and 
persistence suggests that schools may have 
already identified some strategies that have 
proven effective for specific categories of 
individuals in certain settings. 

For most, availability of an adequate 
salary commensurate with the job require- 
ments and suited to the cost of living in a 
region is critical. As important as salary, are 
the nature and quality of working condi- 
tions, including the extent of autonomy or 
opportunity to be creative and or innovative 
(Clay, 1984). 

In rural areas, access to social and 
community connections may be considered 
more critical than in urban or suburban areas. 
For some, access to quality retirement or 
fringe benefits programs may prove to be 
essential. Beyond these conventional ob- 
servations, some communities have begun 
to look at new strategies for expanding or 
maintaining the local teaching pool. 

One strategy has involved develop- 
ing locally-based teacher pools by offering 
financial support or job assurances for local 
community members or para-professionals 
to pursue teaching in exchange for a commit- 
ment to work in local schools. 

IDRA’s Alianza project has worked 
with universities in Texas and California to 
design and implement a program that re- 
cruits immigrants who were credentialed 
teachers i n thei r home countries. The project 
designs accelerated programs that can get 
these individuals through a university 
teacher preparation program and produce 
badly-needed, qualified bilingual and ESL 
teachers in the participating school districts 
(Cortez, 2000). 

Some school districts have engaged 
in collaborations where local lending institu- 
tions offer housing support through low- 
cost loans or other subsidies to help supple- 
ment local salaries. 

In Texas and other states, new strate- 
gies have included recruiting individuals 
entering a post-retirement phase (military 

s) and others interested in making 

ERIC 



mid-career shifts into education. While of- 
fering some promise, emerging data sug- 
gests that such new entrants may require 
specialized support systems to help them 
make successful transitions into full-time 
teaching. 

Othercommunitieshaveexperimented 
with providing non-conventional work 
schedules, allowing new entrants to work on 
a part-time basis or on a schedule that differs 
from the conventional schedules found in 
most local schools. 

There seems to be little research on 
successful teacher recruitment and reten- 
tion strategies, hindered perhaps by a per- 
sistent competition for available staff among 
many school systems. Even in those cases 
where some research has been conducted, 
limited venues existforsharingthese efforts, 



producing little more than informal networks 
of educator recruiters that may often be 
competing for the same small pool. 

Texas and other states have convened 
commissions that have explored ways of 
increasing the available teacher pool. Often, 
these groups produce recommendations that 
truly contribute to increasing the available 
teacher pool. Theirrecommendations include 
suggestions for encouraging more young 
people to consider teaching as a career, 
providing scholarships or other forms of 
financial aid to assist pupils to enroll and 
remain in teacher preparation programs, and 
strategies for recruiting outside the conven- 
tional labor pools. 

Too often however, these innovative 
efforts do not incorporate adequate research 
or evaluation designs that allow their propo- 
nents to assess the effectiveness of those 
efforts. Lacking adequate documentation, 
assessment and feedback mechanisms, in- 
novative programs often operate for a few 
years and disappear - along with whatever 
insights or lessons that might have been 
gleaned from that experience. 

Also missi ng are mechanisms that link 
many local innovations to universities and 
state policymaking bodies that might inte- 
grate these new strategies into existing 
teacher preparation programs or support the 
design of more extensive state-level pro- 
grams. Lacking the opportunity to “scale- 



up,” teacher preparation programs have con- 
tinued to exist in an environment that pro- 
duces persistent shortages, that seem to 
persevere despite long-standing efforts to 
diminish theproblem. 

Past efforts to develop more coordi- 
nated and expanded efforts, informed by 
past experiences may havebeen hindered by 
limited communications technology or other 
factors beyond the control of local school 
personnel. New technologies offer great 
opportunities to design, implement and dis- 
seminate new teacher recruitment, prepara- 
tion and retention strategies that can mini- 
mize, if not eliminate, this perpetual educa- 
tional personnel shortage crisis. 

Much of the literature on effective 
education reform programs concludes with 
the observation that access to quality 



teachingpersonnel is a central elementto the 
success of any individual pupil. Conversely, 
other innovations, absent a well-prepared 
teacher, may not produce the results desired. 
What are needed are more comprehensive, 
integrated and well-supported strategies that 
involve the whole community and 
incorporate mechanisms to monitor the 
innovations and assess their results. All 
students and all communities deserve no 
less than high quality schools, committed to 
the success of all, not some at the expense of 
others. 
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High Expectations, Substandard Results 

The 2001 Texas Legislative Session 

Marija [^©(bOigdl© livS©inifie<ggn„ ainidl MgggS €©F6®g g IPIni.E). 



In the November-December 2000 is- 
sue of the IDRA Newsletter , the Intercultural 
Development Research Association (I DRA) 
outlined a set of nine priorities for public 
education. In that article we identified an 
array of recommended policy reforms needed 
to improve the quality of Texas public edu- 
cation. The policy issues we addressed in- 
cluded nine areas that, in our judgement, 
significantly affect the short- and long-term 
prospects for student success. These nine 
priority areas are: 

• School dropouts, 

• Open enrollment charter schools, 

• Disciplinary alternative education pro- 
grams, 

• In-grade retention, 

• High stakes testing and accountability, 

• School facilities funding, 

• Access to higher education, 

• Access to comprehensible instruction 
for students learning English, and 

• Use of public money for private school- 
ing. 

When the session ended in May, the 
progress made in a few areas was outweighed 
by the lack of action around too many issues. 
If asked to grade the legislature’s overall 
effort, at best it would rate a “C-,” and for 
some areas perhaps a “D” or “F.” 

Most pronounced in the 2001 debates 
was the distraction caused by bitter battles 
over the re-drawing of legislative districts, 
leaving little time or energy for substantive 
leadership on important education issues. 
Even the long-needed adoption of state- 
funded health insurance for teachers was 
delayed until ^ie last hours of the session. 



The exclusion of retired educators from this 
important new coverage left most observers 
feeling less than jubilant about that achieve- 
ment. 

To their credit - and more accurately 
to the credit of a handful of insistent legisla- 
tors who would not be denied - a few bright 
spots can be noted for the 2001 Texas legis- 
lative session. The issues and how they 
relate to IDRA’s nine priority areas are out- 
lined below. 

§dh©@l ^©poufis 

In the November-December issue of 
the IDRA Newsletter , we pointed out that the 
state definition of a “dropout” must be re- 
vised so that all students are counted. In 
order for the state dropout estimates to be 
credible, a number of reforms need to be 
considered, specifically: 

• Change the definition of who is consid- 
ered a school dropout to exclude those 
who received a General Education Devel- 
opment (GED) certificate, non-verified 
transfers and other non-verified leavers 
from high school graduation counts. 

• Require reporting of numbers of students 
graduating with a high school diploma to 
help verify reported dropout counts. 

• Include longitudinal dropout rates in the 
state accountability rating systems. 

Following the 1 999 legislative session, 
many people around the state became in- 
creasingly aware of the problems associated 
with the way the state required districts to 
calculate and report dropout rates. The state 
was so concerned with the issue that it 

High Expectations - continued on page 2 
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appointed an interim committee to study the 
methods used to calculate dropout rates and 
recommend ways in which the counting and 
reporting system could be strengthened. 

After convening hearings on the is- 
sue, the interim committee drafted a set of 
recommendations that included developing 
a revised approach focused on the number 
of students who “complete” either high 
school or a GED program and tightening 
procedures for auditing school district drop- 
out records. Though a potential improve- 
ment, these recommendations fell far short 
of the sweeping changes many critics had 
hoped would emerge from the committee. 

Testimony presented before the com- 
mittee included calls for an extensive re- 
vamping of the state’s dropout counting 
and reporting procedures. In testimony be- 
fore the committee, IDRA and numerous 
others, proposed wholesale changes in the 
state’s dropout counting and reporting pro- 
cedures to restore credibility to the state 
dropout numbers. Concerns that the effect 
of wholesale changes would lead to a major 
reductions in the number of schools rated 
“exemplary” or “recognized” contributed to 
some legislators’ reluctance to make the 
extensive changes. 

Instead, the state opted to institution- 
alize the existing school leaver process that 
it had been developing over the last several 
years. In that reporting process, schools are 
required to create an individual record re- 
flecting what they believe to be the status of 
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every student who is initially enrolled in a 
school system but who leaves the school 
system prior to graduating. 

The leaver reporting system includes 
over-reporting categories ranging from “en- 
rolled at another public school in Texas” to 
“returned to home country.” Of the 46 leaver 
codes, only 20 are allowed to be used in 
developing a total dropout count. Too many 
of the categories require no actual verifica- 
tion of student status (other than a weak 
“assurance” that the student “intends” to 
re-enroll in another school system or “in- 
tends to pursue a GED”). 

Despite its recognized weaknesses, 
the senate leadership insisted on the adop- 
tion of a completion rate system based on the 
questionable school leaver system. The 
state’s use of this approach will continue to 
yield dropout numbers that lack credibility in 
most circles, save a few that seem more 
concerned with having the state and local 
school districts “look good” in the eyes of 
the public - despite numerous stories in the 
state’s major newspapers that question the 



legitimacy of the state and local school sys- 
tem reported dropout numbers. 

It has become increasingly clear that 
state leaders will be reluctant to make sub- 
stantive changes in this area without greater 
public outcries about the sorry state of Texas’ 
dropout reporting system. As in other major 
state reforms, what is required is the devel- 
opment of public will that conveys that the 
gross understating of state and local drop- 
outnumbers will no longer be tolerated. Until 
this happens, thousands of students will 
continue to be lost from the Texas system, 
uncounted and unheard, while some state 
leaders and local school officials continue to 
turn a blind eye to the real dropout numbers. 
(The next issue of the IDRA Newsletter will 
provide the latest results of IDRA’s annual 
attrition study.) 

©pen Inrollmerat CharGer Schools 

Based on evaluation of findings con- 
cerning open-enrollment charter schools, 
IDRA believes that the state of Texas should: 

• Initiate a moratorium on approvals for 
new open enrollment charter schools, 

• Increase its oversight of all charter school 
operations, and 

• Create mechanisms for accelerated ac- 
tion in those charter schools found to be 
under-performing. 

Fouryears after its initial foray into the 
creation of state-funded charter schools, the 
Texas Legislature began to move toward 
exerting greater control over this expanding 
High Expectations - continued on page 15 



The Intercultural Development Research As- 
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with a 501(c)(3) tax exempt status. The pur- 
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This month marks the 51 -year anniversary of Dr. Jose A. Cardenas ’ life as a professional educator. Immediately after graduating 
from the University of Texas at Austin in 1950, Dr. Cardenas started as a science teacher in the Laredo Public Schools. After a two-year 
stint in the U.S. Army , he resumed his teaching career in the Edgewood Independent School District (ISD) in San Antonio. 

Additional classroom teaching was soon augmented by various supervisory and administrative positions leading to the 
superintendency of the district from 1969 to 1973. Dr. Cardenas ’ work in public schools was supplemented by many years of full- and 
part-time college teaching and almost 30 years in educational research and development. 

In 1973, Dr. Cardenas resigned as superintendent and founded the lntercultural Development Research Association (IDRA) 
(formerly Texans for Educational Excellence). IDRA was founded to undertake school finance reform advocacy and now works with 
people to create self-renewing schools that value and empower all children, families and communities. 

IDRA celebrates these 51 years of contributions to the improvement of educational opportunities for children with a series of 
conversations with Dr. Cardenas and members of the IDRA staff published in the IDRA Newsletter. In this issue ’s conversation with Dr. 
Cardenas, interviewer, Anna Alicia Romero, focuses on school finance. 



You have said that you feel destined to 
link yourself to the issue of school 
funding . Why has it become such a 
burning issue for you? 

J.A.C.: For several reasons. One is 
that all of my teaching experiences have 
been in low-wealth school districts, I had 
continued frustration over the lack of 
instructional supplies and materials, 
particularly as a science teacher. The lack 
of scientific equipment available made it 
difficult for me to teach. And my concepts 
of equity and equality of educational 
opportunity came together with my lack of 
equity in resources, enough for me to 
spend 20 years in the quest for equitable 
school funding. 

Coming from Laredo, Texas — where you 
grew up with these same inequities - when 
and how did you notice them? Despite 
seeing the dearth of supplies available for 
teaching, many teachers operate with the 
understanding that these inequities are to 
be expected. When did it strike a nerve 
with you? 

J.A.C.: First, when I started teaching 
science at the junior high school level, 
there had not been extensive science 
offerings at that level. There were some 
readings, but no laboratory sciences as 
such. And teaching in a school that had no 
laboratory equipment left a sour note on 
these memories. 

Second, when 1 started teaching 
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science at a high school, I did not have 
access to a laboratory. Teaching in a shed 
outside with no running water, barely 
electricity, made it pretty obvious that there 
was a shortage of teaching materials and 
equipment for teaching those subjects in 
science — which was what I was responsible 
for teaching. 



of money in many aspects of education. In 
1 969, when I became superintendent of the 
Edgewood Independent School District 
(ISD) in San Antonio, it all came together. 
We started instituting school reform 
measures, but I found it almost impossible 
to bring about any amount of school reform 
in the absence of adequate resources for 
the school. 

This manifested itself primarily in a 
high turn-over rate of teachers. It seemed 
that as soon as a teacher was certified, he or 
she was made a more generous offer from 
another school district and inevitably left 
our district. While there were many good 
teachers in the district, there was a 
tendency for the better teachers to move on 
to better paying school districts. 

At the time, we had more than one- 
third of the teachers in the school district 
without teaching certificates. This meant 
that they did not meet the basic requirements 
for a teacher in Texas. Of course salaries for 
teachers were very, very low. I found it 
difficult to bring about any vast change in 
the education of the students in the 
absence of these three resources: teacher 
retention, teacher certification, and teacher 
salaries. 



For you, how did the absence of supplies 
and necessary equipment become a quest 
for equal funding? 

J.A.C.: I think that the normal 
progression was finding similar shortages 



How did the situation you saw in Laredo 
and at Edgewood ISD make school 
finance such an important issue in your 
life? 

Equitable System - continued on page 4 
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Equitable System - continued from page 3 

J.A.C.: Actually, through the vehicle 
itself, Rodriguez vs. San Antonio ISD. Up 
to this time, no one thought that school 
finance could be dealt with differently. I 
think that the Rodriguez case showed not 
only that it could be done differently, but 
that it was feasible to do so. It was 
Rodriguez vs. San Antonio ISD that 
triggered my active role in school finance 
reform. 

In the Rodriguez case, the state court 
found the Texas system of school finance 
unconstitutionai So this became, for you, 
a signal to move beyond the school system 
and the constraints in the school system ? 

J.A.C.: That’s right, until then I 
think, like everyone else in education, I had 



been very concerned with more money for 
the schools. Rodriguez changed my 
perspective to equal funding for schools. 

Turning a state system of operation 
upside down is a monumental 
undertaking . This is not a school district 
or a small organization , but a state the 
size of Texas with its vast resources . 
Rodriguez w. San Antonio ISD made it 
seem that there was a light at the end of 
the tunnel. You said that this type of 
change became feasible, after Rodriguez 
vs. San Antonio ISD. 

J.A.C.: The key word here is after 
Rodriguez vs. San Antonio ISD. This case 
was very much a “sleeper” court case. 
Originally, the suit was filed against school 
districts. [Then they were dropped as 



defendants and were replaced by the State 
of Texas.] It was not until the end of 
Rodriguez that it started really looking 
attractive to me in terms of school finance 
reform, and even then I had no idea of the 
partial success that we would enjoy. 

When I picked up the newspaper on 
December 23, 1971, and found out that on 
the basis of the suit that I had been 
involved in as superintendent of Edgewood 
ISD, the entire school finance system in 
Texas had been found unconstitutional - 
and by implication that of about 40 other 
states - it hit me that something big had 
happened. It was like being hit by an 
asteroid and not having been aware that it 
was coming. 

Because, as I mentioned before, 

Equitable System - continued on page 5 
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by Jose A. Cardenas, Ed.D. 




A master story-teller, Dr. Jose A. Cardenas offers an insider’s view of the 32-year 
history of school finance in Texas. Dr. Cardenas is the founder and director emeritus 
of IDRA and is the only person who has been actively involved in the entire school 
finance reform effort since the early days of the Rodriguez vs. San Antonio ISD 
litigation when he was superintendent of the Edgewood Independent School District. 

More than a history, this book provides a blueprint for persons interested in bringing 
about future reform in schools and other social institutions. Beginning with a 
description of the Texas system in 1950, the account covers court cases, legislation, 
and advocacy efforts and concludes with the status and future of school finance 
reform. Personal vignettes sprinkled throughout offer glimpses of those special untold 
moments that impacted history. Much of this volume - including the myths of school 
finance and lessons learned - relate to reform efforts in other states as well. Dr. James 

A. Kelly, president of the National Board of Professional Teaching Standards, provides a foreword, “Fighting the Good Fight,” 
describing Dr. Cardenas as a trailblazer and pioneer. As a formerprogram officer forthe Ford Foundation, Dr. Kelly coordinated support 
for school finance reform efforts around the country. 



Dr. Jose A. Cardenas (right) presents a copy 
of his book to Demetrio Rodriguez (left), lead 
litigant in the Rodriguez vs. San Antonio ISD 
case. Photo credit: Randall Reines Photogra- 
phy, San Antonio, 1997. 



“He worked hard, he played hard. And in doing so, never lost sight of his goal. Because for Jose school finance reform 
was never really an end in itself It remained (and remains) a means to a larger end: to improve teaching and learning 
for all children; in particular, to improve the life chances of the poor and dispossessed... This book is a testimony to 
a life lived in pursuit of that dream, one which paid off for all of Texas ' children. ” 

-Dr. James A. Kelly 



Officially released on April 29, 1997- the 10th anniversary of the Edgewood focisxon by State Superior Judge of Travis County Harley 
Clark that struck down Texas’ school finance system as unconstitutional. 



ERIC: 



(ISBN 1-878550-63-2; 1 997; 387 pages; hardback; $30) 

Distributed exclusively by the Intercultural Development Research Association: 

5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350, San Antonio, Texas 78228; Phone 210/444-1710; 

Fax 2 10/444-1714; e-mail: contact@idra.org. It is IDRA policy that all orders totalling less than $30 be pre-paid. 
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Equitable System - continued from page 4 
Rodriguez was a sleeper court case, it 
sailed past many states, and it got by the 
state of Texas also, without creating a lot of 
controversy or publicity, concerning the 
courts. It was not until 1 97 1 , with the initial 
court finding by the three judge panel, that 
Rodriguez got noticed. 

At that point did you believe that the 
school funding system could be turned 
around? 

J.A.C.: At that point, yes. The court 
said that we could do this and that it should 
be done. That it must be done. It even went 
further into implementing aspects of 
Rodriguez that the plaintiffs had not gotten 
into in court. 

Can you give a further example of this? 

J.A.C.: The regional service centers, 
for instance, provide services to school 
districts. They were created and funded by 
Texas, yet participation of the regional 
service center was through a fixed fee on 
the basis of the numbers of students in the 
school districts in each region. Therefore, 
Edgewood ISD’s participation with 
audiovisual materials borrowed from the 
regional service center cost $1 per child. 
Edgewood 1SD at that time had about 
24,000 students, which meant that it would 
cost us $24,000 to use movies, film strips, 
audio tapes and other things available. 

For districts with a lot of money, $1 
per child was not a heck of a lot of money. 
But in Edgewood ISD, $1 per child was 
probably three-fourths of our share of the 
foundation school program, so it was 
impossible for us to participate in these 
things. 

As the wealthy got more, the poor 
got less, in terms of school finance. At this 
time, I started challenging the regional 
service center on the basis of Rodriguez , 
stating that it was illegal for them to furnish 
resources on a monetary basis, charging 
the same amounts to school districts of 
varying district wealth. Before this was 
resolved, Rodriguez was reversed by the 
U.S. Supreme Court so nothing ever came 
of my protests. 

Did you ever have serious doubts about 
reforming the school funding system? 

J.A.C.: I think that the biggest 
moment of serious doubt was the day that 
Rodriguez was turned around. Talking to 
thi* lawyers in the litigation of Rodriguez in 
CD If J P reme Court, 1 never had any doubt 




m<& 

Current expenditures for U.S. public education in 1 998-99 (the 
most recent figures available) total about $303 billion. When 
expressed in terms of the typical education dollar, instructional 
expenditures accounted for 62 cents, support services 
accounted for 34 cents, and noninstructional activities (meals, 
etc.) accounted for 4 cents. 

- “Statistics in Brief," National Center for Education Statistics, March 2001 

In 1998-99, the 50 states and the District of Columbia spent an 
average of $6,550 in current expenditures for every student. 
The median per pupil expenditure was $6,110, indicating that 
one-half of all states educated students at a cost of less than 
$6,110 per student. 

- “Statistics in Brief," National Center for Education Statistics, March 2001 

The total amount needed to improve public school facilities 
was estimated in 1999 to be about $127 billion. The average 
cost per student of repairs, renovations and moderizations to 
put these schools into good overall condition was $3,800. 

- National Center for [Education Statistics, survey off schools reporting ffor 1999 

For more facts and statistics, go to the 
“Field Trip” on IDRA‘s web site. 

www.idra.org 




that we were going to win Rodriguez [at the 
Supreme Court]. The serious doubt was 
when I picked up the newspaper and I 
found we lost by a 5 to 4 vote. 

I felt as if everything had gone down 
the tube. However, during the litigation of 
Rodriguez in the Supreme Court, several 
things happened that made me optimistic in 
spite of the reversal. One of those things 
were guarantees given to me by the Texas 
governor, by the Texas Legislature, and by 
certain school superintendents in the state, 
that no one objected to an equitable system 
of school finance. The reason it was being 
fought was that they did not want it pushed 
down their throats by the United States 
court. 

They also agreed that even if we lost 
in the appeal of Rodriguez , they would 
hasten to bring about an immediate reform 
of school finance in the state of Texas. This 
was assured to me by everybody. 

From the moment that you began this 
quest , to its final stages , how did your 
attitude or perspective change? 

J.A.C.: I had different changes of 



perspectives, at first I thought it was a 
hopeless case and we would never win. 
Then we won. Then we had a big change 
the day the Supreme Court reversed the 
decision in a 5 to 4 vote. Of course when 
you lose something in a close vote you say, 
“Gosh, if I had just done this or that,” and 
so forth. I resigned myself to the fact that 
the Supreme Court majority came out with a 
decision, and then looking at the case itself, 
and the way it read, that they grasped at 
straws to substantiate the decision that 
they made. 

Then you start getting the feeling 10 
years down the line, in the Edgewood 
cases that followed, that there were not 
going to be any promises kept. You realize 
that Governor Dolph Brisco, and 
subsequently Governor Mark White and 
others who had pledged to me personally 
that we would have an equitable system of 
school finance, were not going to keep their 
promises. 

The same people who were making 
those promises were saying in essence, 
“Jose, we are very interested in having an 
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Equitable System - continued from page 5 

equitable system of school finance, but it 
has to be devised in such a way that our 
own get more. 5 ’ They wanted a system of 
school finance where everyone gets the 
same, except they wanted to perpetuate 
their own positions. 

So, in fact, that has happened and is 
still happening in the state of Texas. It was 
very frustrating to have the Supreme Court 
say in Edgewood III that all school systems 
are entitled to equal access to funds, but 
once they have it some can have more. 

Who was telling you they had no problem 
with equitable school finance? 

J.A.C.: Governors, legislators, 

senators, representatives, Texas Education 
Agency personnel and school district 
personnel. They had no qualms with 
equalized school finance system, as long as 
the privileged would remain in the privileged 
position. This included not only the 
amount of money that was going through 
them, but the amount of taxes they were 
paying, because they were privileged in 
both areas. 

This leads to some of the myths in 
school finance. One of the myths that was 
perpetuated for years and years, and is still 
present, is that there are better schools in 
some areas of town because they sacrifice 
and spend more money for the education of 
the children. 

Supporting our schools through property 
taxes is inherently inequitable . At the time 
of the Edgewood suits , did you see other 
ways to fund schools ? 

J.A.C.: The simple answer is yes. All 
of the inequities can be eliminated very 
quickly. Texas has a system of assessment 
where every school district is assessed at a 
different rate. The whole assessment 
process leads to appraisal. A value is put 
on the land, then the assessment is done. 
Then a tax rate is assigned for how much of 
the value will be taxed. 

You would have a very wealthy place 
that was assessed very low and taxed even 
lower and therefore produced low yield. 
And they would say, “Well gee, we don’t 
have enough money to operate schools, 
etc.” Now that can be changed very 
quickly. 

They were making true appraisal 
comments and assessed appraisal 
comments in order to accommodate those 
cHh^ol districts that had very low 
FRir sments Well, with one fell swoop, 




they just did away with the assessment. So 
it went from appraisal to taxation and no 
more assessment. 

The appraisal system underwent a 
tremendous change because the state set 
up county appraisal districts supervised by 
a centralized system to make sure that the 
appraisals are fair. Now, it is supervised 
centrally to make sure that the appraisals 
that are being made in San Antonio are 
comparable with the appraisals made in 
Corpus Christi and Odessa. 

We have to un-complicate the 
system, and then we can come back with a 
very efficient system of school finance. In 
Texas, very little of the state wealth comes 
from local property taxes. Most of the state 
wealth comes from the sales tax, which is a 
very regressive form of taxation. The state 
government says that you cannot do this 
or that because they are using state taxes - 
sales taxes — in order to finance the thing, 
and these are not equitable either. 

It only takes the passing of a motion 
to enact a state income tax, which would be 
much more progressive than the sales tax 
that we have. So you have to be very 
careful with statements like, “It cannot be 
done because...” It may be hard and some 
people might not like it, but it can be done. 

I used to go around talking about 
school finance reform in a wealthy district 
in San Antonio [Alamo Heights ISD] telling 
them, “In Edgewood ISD, they are taxing 
themselves $2.20 per $100.00 evaluation, 
and Alamo Heights folk are taxing 
yourselves 37 cents.” The response was, 
“Well they can do that, but we can’t 
because our people do not like to tax 
themselves.” 

This is a poor excuse to continue an 
inequitable system of school finance and 



continue hurting kids in low-wealth school 
districts because people in the high-wealth 
school district don’t like to tax themselves. 
Of course I cannot help but make the 
statement that people in the low-wealth 
school districts do not like to tax 
themselves either, they just bite the bullet 
and do so. Although it can solve the 
problem, people don’t like to tax themselves, 
so it is a hard sell. 

What role do parents and community 
members play in the school funding 
struggle? 

J.A.C.: Parents and communities are 
interested in the schools and, to a certain 
extent, the interest should be increasing 
greatly right now rather than diminishing. 
For one thing, school finances are a very 
complicated subject, and 1 notice that many 
school professionals have never 
understood the concept of what constitutes 
an equitable or inequitable system of 
school finance. 

I think that the parents in the 
community are even more uneducated 
about school financing. They care to have 
good schools but are not sure how this 
would be brought about. I have been 
harping for the last 20 years that the shifts 
in our economy from manufacturing and 
farming to services and technology has led 
to a need for a much more educated 
population than what we have now. This is 
why I am concerned with the dropout rate 
and students doing poorly in school. 

I think school has become much more 
important than when I was a student. I 
remember stating that you can dig a ditch 
for a living. But now there are mechanical 
ditch diggers that will put you out of 
business and will dig a ditch that it used to 
take 200 people to dig in the same period of 
time. Technology requires a much more 
educated population than we have now. 

It is unbelievable that the state of 
Texas is losing 40 percent of students from 
schools and is not greatly concerned about 
it. They complain of not being able to find 
teachers and have even proposed ways of 
using emergency personnel and so forth, 
but don’t go to square one. What does it 
take to keep teachers? Why do 47 percent 
quit in the first year? Well, probably 
because they do not make enough money 
or the situation is not attractive enough to 
them. Let’s make it attractive and attain and 
retain better teachers. 

Incidentally, traditionally low paying 

Equitable System - continued on page 12 
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Editor's Note: Last year, the I ntercultural 
Development Research Association (IDRA) 
conducted a research study with funding by 
the U.S . Department of Education, Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Lan- 
guages Affairs ( 0 BE ML A ) to identify char- 
acteristics that contribute to the high aca- 
demic performance of students served by 
bilingual education programs . The August 
2001 issue of the IDRA Newsletter began a 
series of six articles describing this research 
study's significant findings . The first in- 
stallment provided an overview of the re- 
search design and methods. This second 
article features an overview of the schools ’ 
demographics and the major findings per- 
taining to school indicators . 

Amid a backdrop of great language 
diversity among the students and parents 
that U.S. schools serve are schools with 
exemplary bilingual education programs and 
extraordinary individuals who are commit- 
ted to equity and excellence. This commit- 
ment manifests itself as academic success 
for all students, including limited-English- 
proficient (LEP) students. These schools 
refuse to make excuses for a lack of student 
achievement; they refuse to settle for any- 
thing less than excellence and high stan- 
dards for all. 

While there are many such schools 
and classrooms across this country, time 
and resources dictated that IDRA work with 
only 1 0 schools and use their lessons learned 
as a guide for developing criteria that others 
can use to assess their own programs. The 
following provides an overview of these 
schools’ demographics and the major find- 
ings pertaining to school indicators. There is 
also a profile of one of the schools as de- 
scribed by an IDRA researcher. 



By design, the school demographics 
reflected a diverse landscape. Programs in 
eight elementary schools, one high school 
and one middle school participated in this 
ch study. The student enrollment for 
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the 1 0 schools ranged from 2 1 9 in the high 
school to 1 ,848 students in the middle school. 
By geographic location, there were six urban 
schools, three rural schools, and one reser- 
vation school. 

There was also diversity in ethnic rep- 
resentation. Hispanic students ranged from 

40 percent to 98 percent of students en- 
rolled; Asian students made up 2 percent to 

4 1 percent of the students enrolled; Russian 
students ranged from 12 percent to 32 per- 
cent of the students enrolled; and Native 
American students comprised 3 percent to 
98 percent of the students enrolled. The 
numberoflimited-English-proficient(LEP) 
students ranged from 20 percent to 100 per- 
cent. Four of the 10 schools implemented 
dual language or two-way bilingual pro- 
grams. The languages used for content area 
subjects included Spanish, English, Rus- 



sian, and Navajo. 

All of the schools were committed to 
maintaining the students’ primary language 
and culture while learning English. This com- 
mitment was evident in the school adminis- 
tration and staff, the majority of whom were 
proficient in two languages. Most of the 
office staff also were bilingual, allowing for 
open communication between the school 
personnel and the students and families. 

Five of the 10 schools had Title Vll 
funds, including one in California, that had 
received an Academic Excellence Dissemi- 
nation grant in 1 994 to 1 996. 



Schools generally organized them- 
selves by grade level teams with both verti- 
cal and horizontal alignment and account- 
10 Schools - continued on page 8 
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10 Schools - continued from page 7 
ability evident. Faculty met frequently, some 
as often as three times a week. There was 
support by the administration for these regu- 
larly scheduled meetings, with the principals 
often planning the agendas, in most cases, 
with input from the teachers and staff. 

Six out of the 10 schools included 
elective staff in their meetings, allowing for 
easier integration and alignment. Most of 
the time at the meetings was spent on cur- 
riculum and instruction, with staff using 
student data to inform curriculum and in- 
struction decisions. Teachers were also pro- 
vided regular planning time. 

There was open and easy communica- 
tion between the principals and teachers at 
these schools. Teachers reported frequent 
discussions with their principals via e-mail, 
meetings (formal and informal), open-door 
policies, and principals visiting the class- 
rooms daily. 

All of the schools had technology in 



classrooms. The extent of use varied by 
school (see boxes below and on Page 9). 

School Indicators 

The 10 schools participating in this 
study had similar profiles, including: 

• High poverty-Nine ofthe lOschoolshad 
at least half of their students eligible for 
the free or reduced-price lunch program, 
a poverty indicator. 

• High average attendance - All of the 
schools had high attendance (86 to 98 
percent). 

• H igh percentage of their students partici- 
pating in the bilingual education pro- 
grams - Most of the schools had at least 
one-third of their enrolled students being 
served by bilingual education programs 
-one school served all ofits219enrolled 
students. 

• Low retention rate - Most of the schools 
had low retention rates. Four schools 
retained 1 percent or less of their students. 



• Low annual dropout rate - Nine of the 10 
schools had a 0 percent annual dropout 
rate. 

• Low percentage of migrant students - 
More than half of the schools did not 
serve migrant students. Of the five that 
did, three served less than 10 percent. 
However, in one school, two out of five 
students were migrant. 

• LEP student representation in gifted and 
talented programs - Most of the schools 
with gifted and talented or advanced place- 
ment programs had LEP students fully 
participating. 

• Low LEP student representation in spe- 
cial education programs - Most of the 
schools had few LEP students in their 
special education programs. 

[Example @ff a Syccesstfw 1 iiliragyal 

ddlwcadion Program 

Each bilingual education program is 
10 Schools - continued on page 9 



Organization at Schools Studied by IDRA 



School 


Faculty Organized 


Effective Staff 
in Meetings 


F requency of Meetings 


Percent of Time 
Spent in Meeting on 
Curriculum 


School A 


Teams and 
departments 


Yes 


50% Teams meet three times a week; 
50% Departments meet two times a 
week 


100% Depts. student 
progress and curriculum 
teams 


School B 


Grade level teams 


Yes 


Scheduled once a week; additional 
meetings as needed. 


100% 


School C 


Grade level teams 


No 


Teachers meet every Wednesday 
from 3:00 - 5:30 p.m. 


100% 


School D 


Grade level 


No 


Third grade weekly 


100% 


School E 


Grade level 


As needed 


Weekly 


100% 


School F 


Teams - one teacher 
teachers in Spanish; 
the other in English 


No 


Once every two weeks 


AMIGOS lead teacher 


School G 


There are no teams 
or departments. The 
only department is 
the language arts 
group. 


Yes 


Every Friday 


20% 


School H 


Grade level 


No 


Weekly 


100% 


School I 


Grade level teams 


Resource teachers 
included 


Weekly 


100% 


School J 


Grade level 


Yes 


Weekly 


80% 
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Organization at Schools Studied by IDRA (continued) 



School 


Block 

Scheduling 


Technology Used in 
Bilingual Education 
Program 


Title VD 
Grant 


Type of Bilingual Program 


School A 


Yes 


All of the school is hard 
wired. 


No 


Maintenance - Project New 
Beginnings and dual language 


School B 


No 


All classrooms equipped 
with computers; all students 
(K-5) scheduled to computer 
lab. 


Yes 


Bilingual/Transition 


School C 


Yes, reading 


Every classroom has a 
computer. 


Yes 


Bilingual/Accelerated transition 


School D 


Yes, third grade 


Yes 


No 


Bilingual/Late transition. Working 
on late transition program. Has 
FLES program for English, Spanish 
and Russian speakers. 


School E 


No 


Yes 


No 


Dual language 


School F 


Literacy block in 
both languages 


The school has a computer 
lab, and every class has a 
work station. 


Yes 


Two-way bilingual program 


School G 


No 


Yes 


Yes, last two 
years 


Bilingual 


School H 


No 


Yes 


No 


Dual language 


School I 


No 


Every classroom has 
computers. - 


Title VII 
Academic 
Excellence 
Dissemination 
Grant 1994-1996 
DBE 1989-1992 


Two-way bilingual immersion 


School J 




Yes 


No 


Bilingual 
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part of a school with its own unique context 
and special characteristics that are clearly 
evident. These characteristics or “indica- 
tors of success” are described in the follow- 
ing profile of one school, providing a first- 
hand look at the inner workings of a success- 
ful program and school. 

Heritage Elementary School, 

Woodburn, Oregon 

Woodbum, Oregon, billed as the “City 
of Unity,” prides itself on its cultural diver- 
sity. Here, Anglos, Hispanics and Russians 
come together in a unique blend of local and 
extended heritage. Woodbum has devel- 
oped a cosmopolitan blend of cultures not 
normal ly found in cities of its size - an area 

r- f° ur square miles. 

hHJC = ... , 



Woodburn is located in northeast 
Oregon, approximately halfway between 
Salem and Portland, in the midst of lush, 
fertile farmland. Employment opportunities 
range from food processing to construction 
of manufactured housing to professional 
services, resulting in a relatively affluent 
community. Historically, farming has con- 
tributed greatly to Woodbunfs economic 
health, and large farms and orchards still put 
their stamp on this area. 

Heritage Elementary School is an at- 
tractively designed new school, only three 
years old, and stands in a neighborhood of 
well kept middle- to upper-class homes. It is 
adjacent to the middle school. 

The school serves three language 
groups: Hispanic Spanish-speakers, Rus- 
sian-speakers and English-speakers. His- 



panic students are predominately of Mexi- 
can or Mexican-American origin, and most 
are classified as migrants because their par- 
ents are local farmworkers (having moved to 
Woodbum from Texas or California) who 
sometimes go north to Washington to pick 
fruit. Many workers have begun to settle in 
Woodbum and are no longer classified as 
migrants, but new migrant farmworkers con- 
tinue to replace those who have been reclas- 
sified. 

Most of the Russian students are re- 
cent immigrants and are members of a sect 
known as Old Believers, which was formed 
more than 700 years ago when the Russian 
Orthodox church spl it from the Greek Ortho- 
dox church. Portions of the sect spent many 
years in exile in China, Turkey and Argentina 
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10 Schools - continued from page 9 
before coming to Woodbum to settle in the 
1950s. They speak an old dialect of Russian 
and follow many traditional customs that 
separate them from mainstream American 
society. Also, many are migrant workers in 
the fishing and timber industries who mi- 
grate to and from Alaska. 

The Heritage Elementary School build- 
ing is clean and bright. Pictures of parents, 
teachers and students as well as examples of 
students’ work decorate the hallways. When 
1DRA researchers visited, the principal ex- 
hibited her pride both in the teachers and 
students. She spoke very openly about the 
program and its continual development. 

A third grade teacher believes the 
building is one of the best support services 
available for students learning English. She 
remarked, “We label everything on the walls 
in Russian, Spanish and English -hallways, 
classrooms and administrative offices.” 

Inside the classrooms, posters and 
student work grace the walls. Most of these 
use both English and another language. 
There are also a large number of books in 
every classroom, both in the native lan- 
guage and English. In one class, there are 
more than 40 books that have been trans- 
lated from English to Russian by a group of 
involved parents. 

Most classrooms have listening cen- 
ters, a reading comer and a computer station. 
Student desks are arranged in groups of four 
or five, and the teacher moves among the 
groups. Moreover, teachers interact with 
each other frequently regarding instructional 
topics and methods. 

One teacher cited the sharing of ideas 
and thoughts among the staff as being the 
most important professional development 
activity. “Curriculum planning and mapping 
here at the school helps us to see that we are 
all going in the same direction,” she said. 

Students are enthusiastic and partici- 
pate in the lessons, some teacher-directed 
and others independent. Although teachers 
encourage the students to speak in their 
home language during the morning sessions, 
they are not prohibited from communicating 
in English if they want to. Thus, students can 
often be heard conversing in both English 
and their home language. 

Heritage Elementary School conducts 
several bilingual education programs simul- 
taneously. The late-exit program serves 342 
English-leamers (57 percent) from kinder- 
garten through third grade who had low 
Fnrrl ish student language assessment scores 
PRjp they entered school. Even though 
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these students will officially exit the program 
at the end of the third grade, the plan allows 
for all of them to continue in a bilingual 
program through fifth grade. The program 
was begun four years ago and has added a 
grade each year, having reached third grade 
this year. 

Students with higher English language 
assessment scores upon initial entry are 
placed in mainstream classrooms and can be 
pulled out of class for English as a second 
language (ESL) support in grades two 
through five. In grades four and five stu- 
dents can receive pull-out native language 
support or support from bilingual educa- 
tional assistants within the mainstream class- 
rooms. 

Until recently, Oregon did not require 
that bilingual teachers obtain a bilingual 
endorsement; nevertheless, five teachers 
from Heritage Elementary School are cur- 
rently working toward one. Of the total staff, 
35 percent speak Spanish and 19 percent 
speak Russian. Of the classified staff, 50 
percent speak Spanish and 29 percent speak 
Russian. Of the three native language class- 
rooms observed (one Russian and two Span- 
ish), all three teachers and one aide were 
fluent in the respective language. 

Heritage Elementary School has drawn 
on the research of prominent bilingual edu- 
cators in designing and evaluating its pro- 
gram . Before starting the program four years 
ago, the staff read the literature and visited 
schools with exemplary practices in Oregon 
and around the country. They then decided 
to implement a late-exit model. Last year, 
they asked a research team to the school to 
assess the program and provide the staff 
with suggestions for improvement. 

The school has both a Spanish-En- 
glish bilingual and a Russian-English bilin- 
gual program. In addition, for English profi- 
cient students, it offers Spanish and Russian 
as a foreign language for an average of 90 
minutes per week. 

The design of the bilingual program 
specifies the amount of time devoted to each 
of the three components; an ESL component 
called English language development, in- 
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struction in the native language, and shel- 
tered English techniques. Initial reading in- 
struction is provided in the native language, 
with English literacy usually delayed until 
third grade. The content areas are provided 
initially in the native language with a care- 
fully planned introduction into each grade of 
specified subjects using sheltered English 
techniques. 

From the beginning of the program at 
the kindergarten level, students spend a 
portion of each day with English speakers. 
Russian and Spanish speakers are also 
grouped together for English language de- 
velopment. The staff reported that this ac- 
celerated their English acquisition because 
both kinds of students were forced to use 
English to communicate with each other. 
Students remain in the program through at 
least the fifth grade. 

IDRA researchers noted that all the 
instruction is uniformly of high quality and 
reflects best practices recommended for main- 
stream and second language-learners. Stu- 
dents often work in cooperative, heteroge- 
neous groups or with partners. Student-to- 
student and teacher-to-student interactions 
are frequent, meaningful and focused on 
instructional tasks. Activities are hands-on, 
and teachers use a large variety of materials: 
bilingual books of many genres and types as 
well as visual, audiovisual and art materials. 

Many students were observed receiv- 
ing individual or small group assistance from 
additional teachers, bilingual educational 
assistants and parents. This extra help is 
provided inside their classrooms or in quiet, 
cozy comers in the halls outside. 

All students, English-learners and 
native English-speakers, are integrated in 
one of the morning and afternoon 
homerooms. This gives everyone an oppor- 
tunity to mix with each other as a group and 
begin and end each day together. 

One teacher interviewed believes this 
arrangement has contributed to the success 
of the school’s program. She noted: “Stu- 
dents start and finish in a mainstream class- 
room. The first and last periods of the day, 
students are with the same teacher and their 
mainstream class. This gives students a feel- 
ing of being more integrated into the entire 
school.” 

Throughout the day, English-leamers 
are divided into language groups and placed 
in an ETP instructional model (late-exit, early- 
exit, literacy center, or mainstream classroom 
depending on each student’s language ca- 
pability) and are taught in their native lan- 
10 Schools - continued on page 11 
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guage of Russian or Spanish. 

Language capability is assessed by 
administering a home language survey. The 
ETP coordinator makes the appropriate as- 
sessment to determine the particular English 
learning level of each child. Students are also 
given the Oregon student language assess- 
ment and the Woodcock-Munoz language 
tests before being placed in an instructional 
model. Additionally, kindergarten and first 
grade students are given the Brigance Screen 
to measure basic language skills, and teach- 
ers use various classroom assessment meth- 
ods to determine how students are progress- 
ing during the year. 

Although the school is moving to- 
ward a late-exit program, presently only those 
in kindergarten through second grade are in 
such a program. Third, fourth and fifth grad- 
ers are in an early-exit program, having made 
the transition into English. Other students 
are identified as mainstream English, and 
some students are placed in literacy centers. 
Sheltered English techniques are used to 
help students who have not mastered En- 
glish by the end of fifth grade. 

The school also has an English Plus 
program, through which parents can opt to 
have their children continue to learn their 
native language. Students can also learn a 
third language through English Plus - En- 
glish, Spanish or Russian. 

Heritage Elementary School’s bilin- 
gual education practices are deemed exem- 
plary in large part because of its support of 
native language development and retention. 
According to a Russian parent: “Many stu- 
dents have grandparents who don’t speak 
English. The kids are very interested in speak- 
ing to their grandparents, so they are moti- 
vated to learn. The children are not embar- 
rassed to speak Russian in school, because 
they use it at home and in their neighbor- 
hood.” 

This integration of community culture 
and school lifestyle makes an enormous 
impression on the parents and stimulates 
them to contribute to their children’s school 
and become involved in theirchildren’s suc- 
cess. 

Although the state of Oregon requires 
that by third grade students are transitioned 
to English, the school continues to create 
avenues for supporting the students in their 
native language while they learn English. 

Also important is the staffs organiza- 
tion of the classwork for these students, 
such as in the English language develop- 
7 0 Schools - continued on page 16 




Helping Children Understand the Terrorist 
Attacks on September 11, 2001 

Below are resources for parents and teachers to help children deal with the effects 
of the attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon. 



American Academy ofChild and 
Adolescent Psychiatry 

www.aacap.org/publications/factsfam/ 

disaster.htm 

This web site discusses ways children 
deal with disaster. It includes a list for 
parents about possible changes in 
children’s behavior that may signal Post- 
traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD). 

Children’sBefense Fund 

www.childrensdefense.org/ 

resources_tragedy.htm 

This web site features general resources 

that can be used by parents, teachers, and 

other caregivers to help children through 

difficult days. 

Connect for Kids 

www.connectforkids.org/usr_doc/ 
Coping WithGrief/htm 
Connect For Kids has guidance for grown- 
ups that includes sites and resources for 
dealing with grief. 

Kidshealth.org 

kidshealth.org/mis_pages/ 
P_squarebanner.html 
This site includes articles for parents, chil- 
dren, teens and teachers dealing with a 
terrorist tragedy. 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education 

www.ncbe.gwu.edu/library/ 

tolerance.htm 

This list of resources for educators high- 
lights “Promoting Cultural Understanding 
in the Classroom and Community.” 

National Education Association 

www.nea.org/crisis 

This web site features a crisis communica- 
tions guide and toolkit. It includes the 
topics of “Before a Crisis,” “During a Cri- 
sis,” “Moving Beyond Crisis,” and 
“Hands-on Assistance Tools for Educa- 
tors.” 

Compiled by the Intercultural Development 
Research Association 



STAR Center and the Intercultural 
Development Research Association 

www.starcenter.org/ pdf 
violenceprevention.pdf 
“Internet Resources for Violence Preven- 
tion in Schools,” contains Internet re- 
sources with detailed descriptions and 
URLs. Requires Adobe Acrobat Reader. 

Talking With Kids AbouttheNews 

www.talkingwithkids.org/television/ 

twk-news.html 

This guide includes 1 0 tips for discussing 
the news with your kids. 

Tolerance.org 

www.tolerance.org/index.jsp 
This site includes articles abouttalkingto 
children about the terrorist attack and 
about backlash against American Arabs 
and Muslims. It has a “Do Something” 
section with topics such as: “10 Ways to 
Fight Hate,” “101 Tools for Tolerance,” 
and “Explore Your Hidden Biases.” 

U.S. Department of Education 

www.ed.gov/inits/septemberl 1/ 
educators/html 

This site has suggestions for educators. 
It includes a list principals need to con- 
sider for students in their schools. 

HJ.S.Federal Emergency Management 
Association 

www . fe m a. go v/ki ds 

This creative site is geared for children 
about disasters and ways children can 
help their families and friends. It includes 
stories about rescuers like Izzy the rescue 
dog from Massachusetts. 

Wright State University 

www.wright.edu/sopp/cps/ 
TraumaticStress.html 
This web site features “Managing Trau- 
matic Stress: Tips for Recovering from 
Disasters.” It includes discussions about 
understanding normal responses to ab- 
normal events. It also answers questions 
about what happens to people after a 
natural disaster or other traumatic events. 
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Equitable System - continued from page 6 
of teachers was attributed mostly to the 
fact that teachers were female. In some 
states it was prohibited for males or for 
married teachers to teach a class. Most of 
the teachers were single females and did 
not have a great need for money; or they 
were married and could depend on 
husbands, therefore, supposedly, it was a 
waste to give them a pay raise. 

When you started the Texans for 
Education Excellence (TEE), what was 
the ultimate vision? 

J.A.C.: When I started with TEE in 
1973, many people in positions of power 
said they would be happy to change the 
school finance system but did not want the 
federal government shoving it down their 
throats. They guaranteed a vast movement 
in the state of Texas to provide a system of 
equitable school finance. Naive in my heart, 
naive in my soul, I figured in a few years, 
two maybe four, that we would devise a 
system that everybody would support - 
the way they had locally supported this 
during the Rodriguez years - and that the 
problem would be solved quickly. 

TEE, which later became the 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association (IDRA), was formed as a 
short-term organization to provide 
assistance in the formulation of an 
equitable system of school finance. Proof 
of this is that we did not have any money 
for a long period oftime. We didn’t institute 
fringe benefits, retirement, insurance, or 
anything because nobody thought the 
institution would be around for more than a 
few years, four years at the most, during 
which a system of school finance that was 
equitable would be established in the state 
of Texas. It was not until about four or five 
years later that it started to dawn on us that 
it was not going to be as easy as we 
thought it was. 

After the realization that it was going to 
take longer than t>vo to four years and 
there actually was a resistance to a truly 
equitable system of funding , what then 
became the strategy? 

J.A.C.: Two things became very 
clear, one of them was that there was not 
going to be improvement in the inequities 
nor diminishing of the inequities unless it 
came through a court order. 

Second, there could be no court 
order until such time as the state of Texas 
fair, progressive, liberal Supreme 



Court. These factors came together in 
about 1 984 so that I I years after our initial 
efforts to develop an equitable system of 
school finance, we were able to go to the 
courts to try to get their blessings for doing 
so. 

The issue of school facilities has been 
debated as part of the conversation of 
school funding equity. Currently, political 
and fiscal conservatives are claiming that 
additional funding for school facilities is 
not a necessary line item for increasing 
student achievement What do you say to 
that? 

J.A.C.: School funding is a state 
responsibility. Now keep in mind that at the 
time of the Edgewood litigation, Texas was 
the only one among the select group of 1 0 
states where there was no state money 
used for physical facilities. 

Well, I say that education is a 
function of the state, and all aspects of 
education are the function of the state. I 
consider myself a very good teacher. The 
ideal school used to be a teacher sitting at 
one end of the log and student on the other. 
There are days in which special equipment 
is needed to effectively teach. Facilities are 
part of the educational system, and the 
only reason that people think the facilities 
should be furnished by the local 
government is because they always were in 
the past. 

The problem is, facilities are getting 
very costly. They are increasing in price at 
a very rapid rate because of specialization: 
special features, special materials and 
special designs. High schools, and even 
elementary schools, cost more, many times 
more, than they did 50 years ago. There is 
no reason to assume the costs should be 
bom out of inequitable local funds. There is 
no reason to say, “Well, this little pig has to 
build his house out of straw, and this one 
out of twigs, and this one out of bricks.” 1 
think that all having the same amount of 
funds, which the state offers, all the little 
pigs should have protective homes built 
out of bricks. 

What are some of the more memorable 
moments in your educational career? 

J.A.C.: The most memorable moment 
was when we [at Edgewood ISD] made the 
decision to be dropped as defendants and 
become plaintiffs in the Rodriguez vs. San 
Antonio ISD . Then, no question about this, 
it was the trying and the decision of the 
case on December 23, finding the whole 
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system of school finance unconstitutional. 
Then, it was the heart-breaking reversal in 
March of 1973, saying that the federal 
government wanted no part of it. Then, it 
was in 1 974 when we filed suit again in the 
state court, and in 1976 when it was tried. 
Then, it was the year we had the initial 
decision, which was the 9 to 7 vote from the 
Texas Supreme Court. 

Chapter 41 school districts are the 
wealthiest in Texas. Now they are suing 
Texas because, as fast-growth school 
districts, they feel they are being targeted 
by Texas ’ school finance equalization 
while their needs are increasing. What is 
your overall sentiment about the Chapter 
41 school districts’ ability to exempt 
themselves from the state ’s current, more 
equitable school funding system? 

J.A.C.: Well, 1 think that there is 
excess wealth that is not being used 
effectively. We tend to forget that there is 
no such thing as district wealth. There is 
state wealth located in the district. The 
wealth belongs to the state for taxing 
purposes, and it is the prerogative of the 
state to make any changes it deems 
necessary in order to have a more equitable 
system of both school finance and taxation. 

These districts want to go back to 
how it was before. That is ridiculous. These 
schools are not getting the type of breaks 
that they got before. Now that the state has 
a conservative governor and legislature, 
they want to see if the school funding 
policies can go back to how they were in 
the “good old days” when certain segments 
of the population in Texas were exploited. 

1 don’t think it is going to be 
successful. They say, you know, that once 
a person has a taste of freedom, it is very 
hard to go back to slavery. Once you have a 
taste of financial freedom, it is very, very 
hard to go back to financial slavery. 

I think that it will be noted that many 
of the advances in education in Texas to 
date are attributed to the change in school 
finance and in some of the programs that 
have been in place for many years, and not 
to the policies of any one governor, 
popular as he may be. 

Jose A. Cardenas , Ed.D., is the founder 
and director emeritus of IDRA. Anna 
Alicia Romero is an education assistant in 
the IDRA Institute for Policy and 
Leadership. Comments and questions may 
be directed to them via e-mail at 
contact@idra. org. 
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The Texas Education Agency (TEA) 
has completed a three-year study effort that 
has resulted in an important leadership and 
capacity building package to assist school 
districts faced with teacher shortages and 
experiencing enrollment increases of lim- 
ited-English-proficient (LEP) students. The 
Texas Successful Schools Study: Quality 
Education for Limited English Proficient 
Students was conducted by the Program 
Evaluation Unit in the Office for the Educa- 
tion of Special Populations. The study, which 
was released on September 7, 2000, was 
subsequently supplemented by an Educa- 
tor User Guide for Administrators and Edu- 
cational Personnel in February of 2001, a 
Technical Manual for the Study , and a 48- 
minute training video in May of 200 1 . 

The three documents and the training 
video comprise the capacity -building pack- 
age. They provide extensive detail in written 
and visual case studies, as well as numerous 
graphic displays regarding effective assess- 
ment and instructional practices of bilingual 
education programs documented in the 
seven successful schools. Conducted as 
part of the Commissioner’s Educational Re- 
search Initiative for 1 998-99, the study relied 
on a collaborative effort between TEA, seven 
elementary campuses selected as success 
schools, and Texas A&M University - Cor- 
pus Christi for research support. 

In his introductory remarks in the 
training video, Commissioner of Education 
Jim Nelson states: “ The Texas Successful 
Schools Study is a unique project because it 
shows how limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents can experience academic success and 
meet the state’s standards as measured by 
the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
(TAAS). This study is a testimonial to the 
premise thatall children can learn, as itpoints 
out the essential features of seven effective 
and quality bilingual education programs.” 

It was not the intent of the study to test 
hypotheses, causality or seek to explain 
relationships. The study design relied on 
descriptive methodology, using qualitative 
g j^£[uantitative methods in obtaining and 
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presenting data over a five-year period to 
ensure a longitudinal database. The data 
used forstatistical analyses included: teacher 
and principal questionnaires, teacher and 
principal interviews, focus-group parent in- 
terviews, classroom observations, analyses 
of student and campus performance data, 
and a review of the literature. In order to 
determine the extent of success of the 
schools in the study, performance of LEP 
and former LEP students was compared to 
similar students in a cohort group of external 
campuses and a TEA comparison campus 
group. 

The seven schools were selected 
based on prescribed criteria that included: 
enrollment of 40 percent or more LEP stu- 
dents during the 1 996-97 school year; enroll- 
ment of 50 percent or more economically- 
disadvantaged students during the 1996-97 
school year; zero TAAS LEP exemptions 
during the 1 996-97 school year; and a rating 
of either “recognized” or “exemplary” in the 
Texas school accountability system. The 
accountability system is based on indica- 
tors that include TAAS scores in reading, 
mathematics, and writing and attendance 
rates for elementary schools. The seven 
elementary schools participating in the study 
were: Bowie Elementary in Pharr-San Juan - 
Alamo Independent School District (ISD); 
Campestre Elementary in Socorro ISD, El 
Paso; Castaneda Elementary in Brownsville 
ISD; Clover Elementary in Pharr-San Juan- 
Alamo ISD; Kelly Elementary in Hidalgo 
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ISD; La Encantada Elementary in San Benito 
Consolidated ISD; and Scott Elementary in 
RomalSD. 

From information obtained as a result 
ofthe data collection methods utilized by the 
study, as well as the student and campus 
data available through the Public Education 
Information Management System (PEIMS) 
and the Academic Excellence Indicator Sys- 
tem (AEIS) databases at TEA, the Program 
Evaluation Unit notes 35 findings supported 
by the study. Some key findings follow. 

• The categories utilized for LEP student 
identification in six of the seven study 
sites were “beginner,” “intermediate” and 
“advanced.” 

• More than 85 percent ofthe teachers were 
trained inbilingual methods and language 
assessment; knowledgeable of the ben- 
efits of second language learning; and 
confident enough in their training to serve 
LEP students. 

• Bilingual education was provided to the 
LEP students as integral parts of the 
regular school program in all seven study 
sites. 

• The study sites implemented the appro- 
priate program by focusing on the cogni- 
tive, linguistic and academic domains to 
ensure that LEP students become compe- 
tent in the comprehension, speaking, read- 
ing and composition of the English lan- 
guage. 

• The academic (TAAS) performance of 
third grade LEP students in the seven 
study campuses significantly exceeded 
the performance of third grade LEP stu- 
dents in the cohort comparison group in 
external campuses. 

• The academic (TAAS) performance of 
former LEP students in fifth grade in the 
seven study campuses exceeded the per- 
formance of fifth grade former LEP stu- 
dents in the cohort comparison group in 
external campuses. 

• The most significant difference in fifth 
grade academic performance between 
former LEP students in the seven study 
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Texas Study - continued from page 13 

campuses and former LEP students in the 
cohort of external campuses was noted 
when students had been in the bilingual 
education program for five and six years. 

• In the late-exit model, the exiting of LEP 
students was more evident after students 
had been in the bilingual education pro- 
gram for six and seven years. 

• Eighty-nine of the 91 teachers (98 per- 
cent) that responded to the study survey 
indicated they assessed the levels of 
both Spanish and English to ensure an 



appropriate instructional focus. 

• Principal and district leadership support 
for LEP students received almost equal 
responses. 

• Eighty-five percent of the teachers sur- 
veyed indicated that parent involvement 
helped LEP students advance in aca- 
demic development and in their language 
development. 

• Teacher preparation, staff training and 
administrative support were ranked by 
teachers as the three top factors that 
contributed to LEP student success. 



All of the documents produced as a 
result of TEA’S study effort are available at 
www.tea.state.tx.us/program.eval/. Ques- 
tions regarding the Texas Successful Schools 
Study: Quality Education for Limited En- 
glish Proficient Students may be directed to 
ocardena@tea. state. tx. us. 

Oscar M. Cardenas is senior manager for 
the Program Evaluation Unit in the Office 
for the Education of Special Populations at 
TEA and was principal investigator for this 
study . 



Upcoming Conferences of Interest to Parents and Educators 



“Parent Involvement: Leave No Family Behind” 
Sixth Annual Statewide 
Parent Involvement Conference 
Texas Education Agency 

October 18-20, 2001 
Bayfiront Plaza Convention Center 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

More than 80 concurrent sessions will be presented by 
representatives of districts and campuses, education service 
centers, universities, educational organizations, and other 
entities implementing programs and practices to support the 
needs of parents, educators, administrators, counselors and 
stakeholders. 

Contact 5 1 2-463-9734 or www.tea.state.tx.us/parent_inv/ 
confhtm. Registration is $135. 



“Equity and Excellence for All: 

Together We Hold the Future” 

29th Annual Conference 
Texas Association for Bilingual Education 

October 17-20,2001 
Adam’s Mark Elotel 
Dallas, Texas 

Through presentations and workshops on research, 
professional development, and public education, this 
conference will focus on implementation ofeducational policies 
and effective bilingual-biculturai programs that promote equal 
educational opportunity and academic excellence for language- 
minority students. 

Contact 1-800-822-3930 or www.tabe.org/page8.html. 
Registration is $165 for members , $180 for nonmembers and 
tf^O for parents and students. 



“Title I: Energizing Families and Schools for 
Quality Education” 

28th Annual Conference 
National Coalition of Title I/Chapter 1 Parents 

November 7-10, 2001 
Doubletree Hotel 
Austin, Texas 

This year’s conference will offer more than 50 workshops and 
panels on the critical education issues that affect our children. 
Among these issues will be a complete discussion and analysis 
ofthe reauthorization of the historic Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) and the future of Title I. 

Contact 202-291-8100. Registration is $185 per person. 



“No Child Left Behind” 

Eighth Annual Regional Conferences on 
Improving America’s Schools 
U.S. Department of Education 
Central Region Conference 

December 17-19, 2001 
San Antonio Convention Center 
San Antonio, Texas 

Improving America’s Schools conferences are an important part 
of the ongoing partnership between the U.S. Department of 
Education and the nation’s educators, families and communities. 
Educators and friends of education will gather to discuss 
important issues and rethink current practices in education. 

Contact 1-800-203-5494 or 

www. ncbe.gwu.edu/iasconferences. Registration is $260. 
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High Expectations - continued from page 2 

group of schools. Despite some resistance 
among charter school supporters, the legis- 
lature adopted a number of substantive 
changes to existing charter school policies. 

Perhaps the most striking was its de- 
cision to impose a two-year moratorium on 
the number of charter schools that would be 
allowed to operate, limiting that number to 
the 2 1 5 charters that had been authorized in 
state law. With the adoption of the cap, the 
state allowed for the opening of no more than 
about 50 new charters over the next two 
years. Public colleges and universities may 
also now set up their own charter schools. 
These would not be subject to the 215 cap. 
The legislature eliminated the category of 
“at risk charter schools” (which were charter 
schools whose enrollment included a 75 
percent enrollment of students classified as 
“at risk” of dropping out before graduating). 

The state’s decision to increase its 
oversight of existing charter schools and to 
strengthen state requirements for these 
schools was equally significant. Among the 
changes adopted were more stringent finan- 
cial accounting and reporting procedures 
and clarification of the applicability of cer- 
tain regulations, including open meetings 
and nepotism regulations. The legislature 
also strengthened requirements related to 
charter school staffing, requiring teachers to 
have at least a high school diploma and for 
all staff to undergo criminal background 
checks. This was not previously required of 
any charter school operation in Texas. 

Many of these changes resulted from 
increasing public complaints of some local 
charter school operations and from an ongo- 
ing state evaluation of open enrollment char- 
ter schools commissioned by the legislature 
when the charter school options were first 
funded. The interim evaluation also helped 
establish that many well-intended charter 
schools lacked the expertise or capacity to 
effectively operate alternative educational 
programs. 

While initially seen as an opportunity 
to free schools from what some people per- 
ceived as excessive state regulation and 
supervision, several years of actual opera- 
tion quickly established that these more 
autonomous schools were in need of more 
extensive oversight and supervision than 
initially assumed. Spurred by extensive 
evaluation data and high profile media cov- 
erage of some schools that had serious prob- 
lems, the legislature finally moved to curtail 
some aspects of its initial charter school 
. It remains to be seen whether the 




changes adopted will be enough to 
strengthen what many people are beginning 
to see as another educational panacea that 
failed to deliver on its original promises. 

(§>iscip>liDnanf idlwcafiiorD 



Due to 1DRA and other groups con- 
cerned with the workings of the state’s dis- 
ciplinary alternative education programs 
(DAEPs), numerous modifications were sug- 
gested for the existing program. 1DRA rec- 
ommendations included: 

• Require that DAEPs collect and report 
more student and program data, includ- 
ing student performance on the Texas 
Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
and other measures and discipline and 
academic achievement after students re- 
turn to the regular school program. 

• Require greater communication and co- 
ordination between DAEPs and regular 
school programs. 

• Limit DAEP referrals to the most serious 
offenders (as originally intended). 

• Require greater comparability in program 
and staff credentials between DAEPs and 
regular schools. 

Despite emerging evidence that has 
caused many people to question the effec- 
tiveness of DAEPs in improving school safety 
and despite serious concerns with the nega- 
tive academic consequences that result from 
students’ placements in DAEP programs, 
the legislature resisted attempts to improve 
the existing program. 

Legislation introduced by Represen- 
tative Dora Olivo to more closely monitor the 
impacts of DAEP placements on pupils and 
to address school coordination and due 
process concerns went largely unheeded. 
Educator groups were reluctant to support 
reform ofexisting DAEP policies. This resis- 
tance is based on the perception that curb- 
ing schools’ tendency to remove what are 
perceived to be “problem” students some- 
how erodes teacher and school authority to 
deal with students as they see fit, irrespec- 
tive of parent or student opinions to the 
contrary. 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of 
these developments was the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency’s (TEA) failure to complete and 
make available to state lawmakers its state- 
wide evaluation of DAEP programs, which 
was fi rstsetfor completion in Decemberand 
was repeatedly postponed. The data still has 
'"‘not bteen made available. 

j* j T 

4 " "In an interesting side note, the editors 
of Texas Education News were able to ac- 
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quire comprehensive data to compile a lim- 
ited state-level profile. In that summary, 
published in the February 16, 2001, issue, 
Texas Education News reported that in 1 999- 
00 a total of 83,159 pupils were referred to 
DAEPs in Texas, with 52 percent enrolled in 
high school, 40 percent in middle school, and 
7.3 percent in elementary school. 

According to IDRA calculations, the 
83,1 59 pupils referred last year represent an 
i ncrease of 1 0, 1 62 from the 1 996-97 totals, a 
net increase of 13.9 percent in a three-year 
period. Texas Education News also reports 
that4 1 .5 percent of DAEP referrals involved 
Hispanic pupils, 34.6 percent involved White 
pupils, and 22.6 percent involved African 
American students. Special education pu- 
pils, who constitute only 12 percent of the 
state student population, represented 21.6 
percent of DAEP referrals. Low-income pu- 
pils, who constitute 49 percent of Texas 
student enrollment, made up 5 1 .9 percent of 
DAEP placements ( Texas Education News , 
March 26,200 1 ). 

As has been the case since DAEPs 
were created, the primary reason cited for 
student placements were violations involv- 
ing discretionary reasons created by local 
school systems, rather than the serious of- 
fenses that were the original driving force 
behind creation of off-campus disciplinary 
action programs. According to the Texas 
Education News analysis, 77.3 percent of 
removals were based on violations of local 
districts’ codes of conduct, and only 20 
percent were for the more serious offenses 
that require mandatory referrals. 

The Texas Education News summary 
also indicates that students spent an aver- 
age of 26.5 days in DAEPs - the equivalent 
of 5+ weeks- with 25 percent being referred 
more than once during the school year. 

Analyses of TAAS performance indi- 
cates that DAEP-referred students scored 
lower when compared to non-DAEP stu- 
dents, no doubt impacted by the less-quali- 
fied staffing typically assigned to most DAEP 
campuses. 

Those data were not made available to 
all state policymakers to allow them to con- 
sider the implications of the findings for 
existing DAEP policies. Certainly no changes 
for reform were proposed by the state edu- 
cation agency despite its own access to 
these early findings. Any substantive 
changes may require future litigation to ac- 
celerate reform or another report to help 
guide reform proposals in the 2003 legisla- 
tive session. 

High Expectations - continued on page 16 
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American Association of University Women http://www.aauw.org 
Annie E. Casey Foundation http://www.aecf.org 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) http:/ 
/www. ascd.org 

Center for Public Policy Priorities http://www.cpp.org 
Children’s Defense Fund http://www.childrensdefense.org 
Education Commission of the States http://www.ecs.org 
Education Week on the Web http://www.edweek.org 
Fedworld http://www.fedworld.gov 
Gallery Watch http://www.gallerywatch.com 

Intercultural Development Research Association http://www.idra.org 
James Crawford’s Language Policy Web Site and Emporium 
http://ourworld.compuserve.com/homepages/jwcrawford 
Kids Count data http://www.acef.org/kidscount 
National Association for Bilingual Education http://www.nabe.org 
National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
http://www.ncbe.gwu.edu 

National Coalition of Advocates for Students http://www.ncasl.org 
National Council of La Raza http://www.nclr.org 
National School Boards Association http://www.nsba.org 
Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs, U.S. 

Department of Education http://www.ed.gov/offices/OBEMLA 
Public Education Network http://www.publiceducation.org 
Rethinking Schools http://www.rethinkingschools.org 
Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, Inc. (TESOL): 

U.S. Advocacy http://www.tesol.edu/advocacy/index.htm 
Texas Education Agency http://www.tea.state.tx.us 
Texas Freedom Network http://www.tfn.org 
Texas Legislature Online http://www.capitol.state.tx.us 
Thomas, Library of Congress http://thomas.loc.gov 
U.S. Department of Education http://www.ed.gov 
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10 Schools - continued from page 1 1 
ment classes, where students who are native 
Spanish-speakers aremixed with native Rus- 
sian-speakers. A Russian parent affirmed 
the effectiveness of this arrangement: “Half 
of the Spanish class and half the Russian 
class are intermingled where they must learn 
English.” 

Also vital to this school’s success is 
the high level of involvement of parents, 
despite many of them leading migrant 
lifestyles. Russian and Hispanic parents state 
that volunteering is second in importance 
only to the teachers’ involvement in assur- 
SUCC ess of the bilingual program, 
j : Heritage Elementary School exhibits 



three of the most important elements of suc- 
cessful bilingual education practices: (1) a 
dedication to providing the most successful 
learning and development programs to the 
students; (2) teachers and staff who truly 
care about the students and are passionate 
about teaching, and (3) parents who become 
involved and volunteer in educational ac- 
tivities. 



Maria Robledo Montecel, Ph.D., is thelDRA 
executive director. Josie Dan in i Cortez , 
M.A., is the production development coor- 
dinator. Comments and questions may be 
directed to them via e-mail at 
contact@idra.org. 
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High Expectations - continued from page 15 

detention 

Based on extensive review ofresearch 
on the ineffectiveness of in-grade retention 
in spurring improved student achievement 
and on retention’s documented relationship 
to students dropping out, 1DRA has long 
recommended that the issue be given seri- 
ous thought and that it be the last of all 
options considered. Specifically, 1 DRA rec- 
ommends that Texas: 

* Modify the state student retention policy 
so that in-grade retention becomes the 
last option considered, 

* Eliminate the use of the TAAS as the 
single criteria for determining grade place- 
ment, and 

* Modify grade placement committee pro- 
cedures to require not a unanimous vote 
but a majority vote to promote students. 

Some legislators were concerned with 
the possible disastrous effects of legislation 
adopted in 1 999 that calls for automatic re- 
tention of third-, fifth- and eighth-grade 
pupilswhofailtopasssectionsoftheTAAS. 
They offered proposals that would either ( 1 ) 
delay the punitive aspects of the bill for one 
year or (2) modify the criteria used to make 
this high stakes retention decisions by re- 
quiring that local grade placement commit- 
tees consider multiple criteria including 
grades, other test scores and other indica- 
tors of student ability. 

State assessment and accountability 
purists argued that such safeguards are 
unnecessary and would ultimately weaken 
the state’s much touted accountability sys- 
tem. Despite such opposition, the proposals 
to postpone the adoption of automatic re- 
tention, championed by Representative 
Sylvester Turner, and to use multiple criteria 
as proposed by Representative Olivo passed 
the House of Representatives. But they were 
stalled and eventually derailed by the Senate 
leadership’s intent on maintaining the sta- 
tus quo in the state testing and accountabil- 
ity system. 

IrOi^h Sfiakes TTesGing AccounGahiliGy 

In the area of high stakes testing and 
accountability, IDRA has urged a similar 
conservative approach, relying on literature 
that recommends that no single measure be 
used to make life altering decisions for indi- 
vidual pupils. Specifically IDRA recom- 
mended that: 

* No single test should be used as the 
single or primary basis for decisions re- 
lated to students’ graduation or grade- 

High Expectations - continued on page 17 
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IDRA Policy Briefs Available 



The Intercultural Development Research Association has 
developed a series of policy briefs on four key issues in 
education. The series was released in the spring of 1 999 to 
inform community and policy decisions during the Texas 
legislative session. The series and associated data are 
available online at www.idra.org (free) or by contacting 
IDRA for copies ($7 each). 

For more information, contact the 
IDRA Institute for Policy and Leadership, 

Dr. Albert Cortez, director, 
at 5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350 0 
San Antonio, Texas 78228-1190 0 
phone 210-444-1710 0 fax 210-444-1714 



Titles Include: 

Disciplinary Alternative Education Programs 
in Texas - What is Known; What is Needed 
www.idra.org/Research/alted.htm 

Missing: Texas Youth - Dropout and Attrition 
in Texas Public High Schools 
www.idra.org/Research/dropout.htm 

l/ Failing Our Children - Finding Alternatives to 
In-grade Retention 
www.idra.org/Research/ingrade.htm 

$/ Students for Sale — The Use of Public Money 
for Private Schooling 

www.idra.org/Research/voucher.htm 



Shipping and handling is 10 percent of the total price of the order. Orders must be prepaid. Purchase orders for orders totaling more than $30 are 
accepted. Overstock returns are not accepted unless by prior written agreement. Publication orders should be directed to the address above. 
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level promotion, 

• State testing data should be used as one 
indicator but not the single criterion for 
judging school effectiveness, and 

• All students should be included in state 
assessment systems, while at the same 
time ensuring that those instruments are 
directly linked to what is taught and to the 
language of instruction. 

Critics of the state’s use of a single test 
score - students’ performance on the exit 
level TAAS (first administered in the 10th 
grade) - have long worked to convince state 
leaders to alter existing state policy to con- 
sider the test as just one of several indicators 
used to judge students’ academic profi- 
ciency. 

Among additional criteria suggested 
have been grades, teacher recommendations, 
and scores on alternative assessment mea- 
sures. All attempts to broaden the criteria 
used to make graduation decisions were 
once again rejected by proponents of the 
TAAS. This was in part out of a pervasive 
fear that adopting a more reasoned approach 
would be seen by some as a weakening ofthe 
state’s stance on accountability. 

Despite many test maker’s insistence 
that no one test should be used to make life 
altering decisions involving individual stu- 
dents, state leaders continued to ignore 
conventional wisdom, choosing to leave 
existing state policies in place. Thus, they 
have assured that the thousands of pupils 
completed all other state require- 




ments will continue to be denied their diplo- 
mas. In an ironic twist, these same pupils are 
excluded from both graduation and dropout 
counts - becoming invisible students in the 
accountability system. 

School Facilities bundling 

In November-December, IDRA rec- 
ommended that the legislature continue the 
reforms it initiated in the preceding two ses- 
sions and do the following. 

• Significantly expand state support for al 1 
types of school facilities. 

• Make the application process less de- 
pendent on local property wealth, and 
less dependent on the level of state fund- 
ing available. 

During the 2001 session, the legisla- 
ture did provide increased funding of the 
school facilities program. Unfortunately, the 
level of funding provided 1 3 million, which 
was still seen by many people as insufficient 
to cover all of the state’s existing school 
building needs. More importantly, the short- 
fall will have the state continuing to rank all 
applicants on the basis of perceived need. 
Thus, state support wil I be denied to schools 
that do not make it beyond the cut off- which 
is dictated primarily by the shortfall of state 
funding provided for the program. 

Though the legislature may have done 
enough to keep itself out of the courtroom, 
the persistent under-funding of school fa- 
cilities creates ongoing pressure for some 
schools to support these efforts primarily 
with local property tax dollars, while others, 

September 2001 



due to relative need, are left without any type 
of state support. 

While IDRA continues to support the 
prioritizing of facilities funding based on 
wealth and need, the state must recognize 
that facilities are part of what is required in 
every community and make available what- 
ever funds are needed to make this more of 
a shared state and local effort comparable to 
that provided for non-facilities aspects of 
Texas public education. 

Access 80 higher [EdMcatiofiu 

In the area of higher education access, 
IDRA focused on three issues: expanding 
financial support for student applicants, 
improving the process used to consider 
applicants to post secondary state funded 
institutions, and higher education account- 
ability. Specifically, we recommended the 
following. 

• Study the impact of recent reforms in 
higher education, including the Texas 
“1 0 Percent Plan,” and provide additional 
state-funded scholarships for low-wealth 
pupils. 

• Explore the creation of new initiatives 
that will strengthen coordination and 
alignment between kindergarten through 
12th grade (K-12) education and higher 
education. 

• Create new processes to more effectively 
link data collected at the K - 12 and higher 
education levels to facilitate student track- 
ing and information exchange. 

High Expectations - continued on page 18 
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High Expectations - continued from page 17 
• Accelerate the creation of a system of 
higher education accountability that 
gives significant weight to undergradu- 
ate and graduate student recruitment, 
persistence and graduation. 

Despite some interest in all of the 
issues outlined above, state efforts related 
to higher education were primarily limited to 
expanding funding levels for most state col- 
leges and universities, providing some in- 
creases in state scholarship programs, revis- 
ing curriculum requirements for future col- 
lege applicants, and modifying provisions 
related to tuition charges applicable to a 
small sub-group of immigrant pupils gradu- 
ating from Texas high schools. 

In the area of higher education fund- 
ing, the legislature invested an additional 
1,086.2 million, with the greatest amounts 
going to the two flagship universities (Uni- 
versity of Texas and Texas A&M) and the 
rest receiving some more modest increases 
in funding. 

To its credit, the legislature acknowl- 
edged and acted on the need to provide 
additional funding for state scholarships to 



support student enrollment in colleges and 
universities. The state increased the level of 
funding for the Texas Grantprogram by $335 
million and modified eligibility (financial 
need) criteria to expand the pool of eligible 
applicants. State funding for the Teach for 
Texas Grant, a program designed to increase 
the numbers of pupils enrolling in state 
teacher preparation programs, was also mod- 
estly expanded by an additional $8 million. 

The legislature revised higher educa- 
tion admissions requirements by phasing-in 
a new requirement. Texas students who hope 
to enroll in a state four-year institution must 
take the state’s high school recommended 
curriculum. This is the more comprehensive 
graduation curriculum offered in Texas high 
schools that involves enrolling in additional 
math, language and science courses. Also, 
students will be required to enroll in the 
state’s recommended program in high school 
as the default curriculum. They must have 
their parents permission to do otherwise. 

Attempts to modify the extent to which 
state colleges and universities were allowed 
to use single admissions test scores such as 
the SAT to determine student admissions 



was also hotly debated. Reform proponents 
urged the legislature to limit the extent of 
value or weight that could be given to a 
single college admissions test(SAT or ACT) 
score. After extensive discussion, the House 
of Representatives approved the measure 
only to have it encounter much stiffer oppo- 
sition in the state Senate where it finally died 
awaiting a hearing in committee, never 
granted by the Senate Education Committee 
chair. 

Despite an acknowledged need for 
additional K-12 and higher education coor- 
dination, the legislature did not considerany 
bold new i nitiati ves in this area. Policymakers 
also recognized the need to betteralign K- 1 2 
and higher education data systems but took 
no new action. The legislature did not ad- 
dress attempts to advance early state efforts 
to create a new, more comprehensive college 
and university accountability system. 

Causes forthis lack of action in higher 
education are difficult to discern. One over- 
riding factor in many legislative discussions 
was the political leadership’s decision to 
defer any proposal that required additional 

High Expectations - continued on page 19 



Highlights of Receht IDRA Activities 



/Activity Snapshot^ 

j As a result o fthe Office for Civil Rights’ finding ^oM i scrim mati on 
/a'gamst^d an g uage^ m ino rify^tude n ts ,^the IDRA South ^Central “i 
l Collaborative for Equity^assisted asNew Mexico school district /to I 
I create and implement s correction plan.;The center provided training 
; and' technical assistance^ ^campus administrators and J &i lingual - ^.j 
education and English as\a5 ^econd language (ESL) teachers. The ■ 
training included strategies for including ESL in the classroom, offering 
appropriate assessment of ; ia.nguage-mino'rity students and validating 
tlie students’ culture in the classroom.The^South Central Collaborative 
for\ Equity is^the_equify y assistance center that serves Arkansas,^ 
Louisiana, New MexicoVOklahomaand Texas. 
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In June and July, IDRA worked with 
7,568 teachers, administrators, parents, 
and higher education personnel 
through 40 training and technical as- 
sistance activities and 114 program 
sites in 14 states plus the United King- 
dom and Brazil. Topics included: 

4 Adventures in Mathematics 
4 Mining the Internet for Teaching 
Resources 

4 Equity Planning and Community- 
Based Needs Assessment 
4 Cognitive Academic Language 
Learning Approach (CALLA) 
Strategies 

-4 Setting Up a Multi-age Classroom 

Participating agencies and school 
districts included: 

Ay Galveston Independent School 
District (IS D), T exas 
Ay Cobre Consolidated School 
District,New Mexico 
Ay Franklin School Board, Virginia 
Ay Midland ISD, Texas 



Regularly, IDRA staff provides services to: 
4 public school teachers Virginia 
4 parents 
4 administrators 
4 other decision makers in public 
education 



Services include: * — 1 

Ay training and technical assistance 
Ay evaluation 

4 serving as expert witnesses in 
policy settings and court cases 
4 publishing research and 
professional papers, books, 
videos and curricula 



For information on IDRA services for your school district or other group, contact IDRA at 2 1 0/444- 1 710. 
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High Expectations - continued from page 18 
state funding until late in the session. This 
move was prompted by the realization that the 
state would be hard pressed to maintain fund- 
ing for existing programs, let alone reserve 
state monies for issues that were put off in the 
1 999 session, including notable increases for 
higher education. 

In this atmosphere, policymakers who 
proposed any measure that required new 
state funding had to fight against a strong 
current. Many of these measures failed to 
make it out of committee. Those that did were 
often thwarted at other levels as leaders fought 
to keep cost related items off the legislative 
table. 

Access to Comprefoerosilblle DrasGradioffu tor 
SGudlenGs Learning] llnglish 

In this area, IDRA had recommended 
that state policymakers: 

• Assess the implications of providing op- 
portunities for expanded access to dual 
language instruction that would include 
all interested pupils, 

• Supportthecreationofpilotdual language 
programs so the state can gauge the level 
of interest in such programs and the impact 
of these options on teacher training needs 
and state funding formulae, and 

• Make distinctions between required and 
optional programs and ensure state com- 
pliance with existing state bilingual and 
English as a second language (ESL) stat- 
utes. 

Another area where lack of legislative 
action was perceived as at least partially 
beneficial was the lack of any substantive 
effort to alter state requirements on how Texas 
public schools must address the needs of the 
more than 500,000 pupils who are identified as 
being in the process of learning English, 
referred to in Texas as being limited-English- 
proficient(LEP). 

Choosing to differ from Arizona and 
California, Texas smartly continues to require 
that. schools provide bilingual or ESL pro- 
grams to LEP students until they develop 
sufficient English language skills to succeed 
in the all-English curriculum. 

On a related note, at the urging of some 
school district personnel, the Texas Legisla- 
ture chose to exclude students identified as 
recent immigrants from the state assessment 
and accountability systems, providing for 
expanded testing exemptions that could ex- 
tend up to three years. The impact that this 
new change will have on districts with high 
concentrations of recent immigrant students 
O s monitored closely by I DRA and others 

ERIC 



to ensure that the option is not abused and 
does not weaken the educational programs 
offered to these students. 

Related efforts to create a new state 
program to include opportunities for non- 
LEP pupils to acquire a second language 
through participation in what are commonly 
known as “dual language programs” was 
also set aside by legislative inaction. 

Strongly supported by Texas’ League 
ofUnited Latin American Citizens (LULAC) 
and other bilingual program advocates, the 
dual language program proposal met luke- 
warm response outside the minority cau- 
cuses. It was opposed in part because of 
concerns that it would require additional 
state funding to support the anticipated 
thousands of students who would choose 
to participate. Unfortunately, counter-ar- 
guments citing the social and economic 
benefits that could be derived from expand- 
ing the state’s pool of bilingual individuals 
fell upon deaf ears. 

QDse of [Public i™l@rBey for Mwato Schooling 

Perhaps more than any issue consid- 
ered, the Texas Legislature’ s refusal to give 
serious consideration to any proposals that 
would have provided some form of state 
funding to subsidize student enrollment in 
private schools stands as this sessions’ 
watermark. I DRA’s recommendations in this 
area included the following. 

• Public tax money should be limited to 
use for public schools. 

• Public schools should continue to be 
held to high standards and be made 
accountable for student outcomes, in- 
cluding not only achievement, but also 
high school graduation. 

In contrast to intensive debates on 
the concept of providing some form of state 
funding for school vouchers noted during 
the previous three legislative sessions, little 
time was spent on debating the issue in the 
2001 session. Since its inception, most state 
leaders have conceded that escalating pub- 
lic opposition to providing state funding 
for private school vouchers made many 
voucher proponents reluctant to open the 
issue to debate. 

One significant new development 
that may have contributed to growing dis- 
enchantment with school vouchers was 
the Office for Civil Rights ’ recent ruling that 
parents of students with special needs were 
giving up rights protected in public schools 
(e.g., that special-needs students have 
those special needs addressed) if they opted 
out of a public school environment and 
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enrolled in a private school setting that, by 
law, is not required to offer special education 
or similar services. 

Whether impacted by or reflecting a 
national trend indicating that what little sup- 
port for vouchers had existed was quickly 
ebbing, voucher proponents were notably 
less visible in Austin. Despite the low profile 
of the pro-voucher camp, voucher oppo- 
nents - which includes groups as diverse as 
the Texas PTA, the Texas Freedom Network, 
the Coalition for Equity and Excellence in 
Public Education, majorteachergroups, and 
IDRA - continued to closely monitor 
voucher-related developments and suc- 
ceeded in keeping the issue in the back- 
ground for most of the legislative session. 
Attempts to dilute the continued use of high 
standards and the accountability system 
used to rate public schools were also re- 
buffed. 

LiiGGIe Sigunfficarofi [Progress m 2001 

Taken as a whole, the 200 1 Texas leg- 
islative session will not be perceived as 
memorable. While some improvements were 
made in the areas of charter schools and 
access to higher education, the session will 
most likely be remembered for what it failed 
to address. Some suggest that the session 
lacked leadership around major educational 
issues. Others complain of a gridlock fed by 
a desire to protect the state’s former 
governor’s image in the area of state educa- 
tion reforms. Still others blame the lack of 
adequate state surplus funding needed to 
subsidize the extensive number of changes 
still needed in the state’s public education 
system. Whatever the reasons, in contrast 
to otheryears, mosteducation reform propo- 
nents went home disappointed and hopeful 
of better outcomes in 2003. 

Resources 

Robledo Montecel, M., and A. Cortez. “Nine 
Priorities for Public Education Policy 
Reforms in T ex as,” IDRA Newsletter (San 
Antonio, Texas: Intercultural Develop- 
ment Research Association, November- 
December2000). 

Texas Education News. “TEA Paints Statis- 
tical Pictures of Disciplinary AEPs for 
‘99-2000” (March 26, 2001). 

Maria "Cuca” Robledo Montecel, Ph.D., is 
the IDRA executive director. Albert Cortez, 
Ph.D., is the division director of the IDRA 
Institute for Policy and Leadership. 
Comments and questions may be directed to 
them via e-mail at contact@idra.org . 
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The Texas Education Agency school 
accountability ratings released on August 
1 6, 200 1 , indicated rising scores on the Texas 
Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS). To 
the extent that gains have been made, stu- 
dents are reaping the benefits of Texas’ 
school reforms over the last three decades. 
These reforms have included equalized 
school funding, reduced class sizes, effec- 
tive bilingual education programs, curricu- 
lum alignment, and strengthened early child- 
hood education. “Many districts are show- 
ing that equitable distribution of resources 
can improve student outcomes,” stated Dr. 
Maria “Cuca” Robledo Montecel, 1 DRA ex- 
ecutive director. 

However, Texas is failing too many of 
its children. Forty-two percent of Texas stu- 
dents are in districts that are rated less than 
“recognized” on the TAAS. Also, TAAS 
gains are not consistently reflected in the 
scores on other measures such as the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). NAEP data, released in August, 
indicate that 40 percent of Black fourth- 
graders in Texas and 32 percent of Hispanic 
fourth-graders failed to demonstrate even 
partial mastery of math skills, compared to 1 1 
percent of White fourth -graders. At the 



eighth-grade level, 60 percent of Black chil- 
dren and 41 percent of Hispanic children lack 
basic math skills. This compares to 17 per- 
cent of White eighth-graders. 

An initial review of the latest TAAS 
data indicates that most of Texas’ large ur- 
ban districts are not performing well. Yet, a 
significant portion of students, particularly 
racial and ethnic minority students, are in 
these districts. IDRA is concerned that a 
new gap may be developing between large 
urban districts and small rural and suburban 
districts. 

Despite the improved dropout rate 
reported by TEA yesterday, IDRA’s annual 
attrition study shows no change in the attri- 
tion rate: 40 percent of students were lost 
from public school enrollment between 1 997- 
98 and 2000-0 1 . The same was true last year. 
A proxy for the number and rate of students 
who drop out of high school, attrition data in 
Texas have ranged from a low of 40 percent 
in 1 995-96, 1 999-00, and 2000-0 1 to a high of. 
43 percent in 1 996-97. That is, each year since * 
1995-96 two of every five students from a 
freshman class have left school prior to their 
graduation. 

Further, T E A ’ s esti mate of 23 ,457 drop- 
outs does not include students who dropped 



out of school to get a GED, students who 
were denied a diploma because they did not 
pass the exit-level TAAS, students who 
have been expelled or incarcerated, and stu- 
dents who claim to have transferred to other 
schools but for whom there is no verification 
of transfer. When these students are in- 
cluded in the dropout count, the number 
goes up to more than 1 50,000 dropouts. 

’ _ Commissioner Jim Nelson stated that 
“The dropout rate, no matter how it is mea- 
sured, remains too high.” IDRA agrees. IDRA 
research shows that between 1985-86 and 
2000-01 about 1 .6 million secondary school 
students have been lost from public school 
enrollment in the state. On the average, nearly 
1 15,000 students do not graduate each year 
costing the state in excess of $441 billion 
between 1 985-86 and 2000-0 1 . 

Dr. Robledo Montecel commented: 
“We have reason to celebrate improvements 
and hard work over the last 30 years. But, we 
have no reason to believe that all children in 
the state of Texas get a quality education or 
equal opportunity. Until that happens, Texas 
cannot claim to be exemplary or even recog- 
nized. Our children, all of them, deserve 
better.” 
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The cumulative costs of students 
leaving public high school prior to 
graduation with a diploma are continuing 
to escalate. Between the 1985-86 and 
2000-01 school years, the estimated 
cumulative costs of public school 
dropouts in the state of Texas were in 
excess of $441 billion. 

In 1986, the Intercultural Develop- 
ment Research Association (IDRA) 
conducted Texas’ first comprehensive 
statewide study of high school dropouts. 
Using a high school attrition formula, 
IDRA’s inaugural study found that 
86,276 students had not graduated from 
Texas public high schools, costing the 
state $17 billion in forgone income, lost 
tax revenues, and increased job training, 
welfare, unemployment and criminal 
justice costs (Cardenas, Robledo and 
Supik, 1 986). IDRA’s latest study spans 
a 16-year time period from 1985-86 
through 2000-01 and documents the 
number and percent of public school 
students who leave school prior to 
graduation. 

Attrition data provide the number 
and rate of students leaving high school 
prior to graduation. IDRA’s attrition 
rate formula calculates the percent 
change in enrollment between ninth 
grade and 12th grade three years later. 
Attrition refer| to the percent of 
students : ioSt^ from a cohort during a 
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baseline and an ending period. 

Research by IDRA shows that 
between 1985-86 and 2000-01 about 1.6 
million secondary school students have 
been lost from public school enrollment 
in Texas. The statewide attrition rate 
has ranged from a low of 3 1 percent in 
1988-89 and 1989-90 to a high of 43 
percent in 1996-97. 

On the average, nearly 115,000 
students do not graduate each year, 
costing the state in excess of $44 1 billion 
between 1985-86 and 2000-01. The 
percent of students lost from public high 
school enrollment prior to graduation 
has remained unchanged over the past 
two years at 40 percent. Each year 
since 1994-95, two of every five 
students from a freshman class has left 
school before graduating. 

ILsfeG ^88i?ii6i®irD §ta<°]y 

The latest IDRA attrition study, 
completed in October 200 1 , reflects that 
two of every five students (40 percent) 
of the freshman (ninth grade) class of 
1997-98 left school prior to high school 
graduation in 2000-01. An estimated 
144,241 students from the class of 2001 
were lost firom enrollment due to 
attrition. 

IDRA used high school enrollment 
data from the Fall Membership Survey 

Texas Youth - continued on page 2 
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of the Texas Education Agency (TEA) 
to compute countywide and statewide 
attrition rates by race-ethnicity and sex. 
The enrollment data from special school 
districts (military schools, state schools, 
and charter schools) were excluded 
from the analyses since they are likely to 
have unstable enrollments and/or lack a 
tax base to support school programs. 

During the fall of each year, school 
districts are required to report informa- 
tion to TEA via the Public Education 
Information Management System 
(PEIMS) for all students and grade 
levels. IDRA’s attrition studies involve 
the analysis of ninth grade enrollment 
figures and 12th grade enrollment 
figures three years later. This period 
represents the time span during which a 
ninth grade student would be enrolled in 
high school prior to graduation. 

Hkfloricall 

Historical statewide attrition rates 
are categorized by race and ethnicity 
and by gender on Page 8. General 
conclusions follow. 

The overall attrition rate has 
increased by 21 percent from 1985- 
86 to 2000-01. The percentage of 
students who left high school prior to 
graduation increased by 21.2 percent, 
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from 33 percent in 1 985-86 to 40 percent 
in 2000-01. Over the past 16 years, 
attrition rates have fluctuated between a 
low of 31 percent in 1988-89 and 1989- 
90 to a high of 43 percent in 1996-97. 
Numerically, 144,241 students were lost 
from public high school enrollment in 
2000-0 1 as compared to 86,272 in 1 985- 
86 . 

Over the last two years, the 
attrition rate has remained un- 
changed. From 1 999-00 to 2000-0 1 , the 
attrition rate remained unchanged at 40 
percent. 

The gap between attrition 
rates of Hispanic students and 
Black students and those of White 
students has widened since 1985- 

86. Hispanic students and Black 
students have had considerably higher 
attrition rates than White students. From 
1985-86 to 2000-01, attrition rates for 



Hispanic students have increased 16 
percent, from 45 percent to 52 percent. 
During this same period, the attrition 
rates for Black students have increased 
by 35 percent, from 34 percent to 46 
percent. Attrition rates for White 
students have remained unchanged at 
27 percent in 1985-86 and in 2000-01. 
Hispanic students have higher attrition 
rates than either White students or 
Black students. 

From 1985-86 and 2000-01, 
Native American students and Asian/ 
Pacific Islander students had a decline 
in their attrition rates. Native American 
students had a 7 percent decline in their 
attrition rates, from 45 percent to 42 
percent, while Asian/Pacific Islander 
students had a decline of 39 percent, 
from 33 percent to 20 percent. 

The historical attrition rates 
for students who are Hispanic, 
Black or Native American have 
been typically higher than the 
overall attrition rates. For the period 
of 1985-86 to 2000-01, students from 
ethnic minority groups accounted for 
two-thirds of the estimated 1.6 million 
students lost from public high school 
enrollment. Hispanic students account 
for nearly half (48.1 percent) of the 
estimated 1.6 million students lost to 

Texas Youth - continued on page 8 



The Inter cultural Development Research As- 
sociation (IDRA) is a non-profit organization 
with a 501(c)(3) tax exempt status. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to disseminate infor- 
mation concerning equality of educational op- 
portunity. 

The IDRA Newsletter(\SSN 1 069-5672, ©200 1 ) 
serves as a vehicle for communication with 
educators, school board members, decision- 
makers, parents, and the general public con- 
cerning the educational needs of all children in 
Texas and across the United States. 

Permission to reproduce material contained 
herein is granted provided the article or item is 
reprinted in its entirety and proper credit is 
given to IDRA and the author. Please send a 
copy of the material in its reprinted form to the 
IDRA Newsletter production offices. Editorial 
submissions, news releases, subscription re- 
quests, and change-of-address data should be 
submitted in writing to the IDRA Newsletter 
production editor. The IDRA Newsletter staff 
welcomes your comments on editorial material. 



Portions of the contents of this newsletter were 
developed under a grant from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. However, those contents 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Department of Education, and endorsement by 
the federal government should not be assumed. 
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Editor's Note: Last year, the Intercultural Development Research Association (IDRA) conducted a research study 
with funding by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
(OBEMLA) to identify characteristics that contribute to the high academic performance of students served by 
bilingual education programs . The August 2001 issue of the IDRA Newsletter began a series of six articles describing 
this research study's significant findings . The first installment provided an overview of the research design and 
methods . In the September 2001 issue we featured an overview of the schools ’ demographics and the major findings 
pertaining to school indicators . This third installment features the major findings in student outcomes. 



More than two decades ago, 
IDRA’s founder and director emeritus, 
Dr. Jose A. Cardenas, wrote: “The evalu- 
ation design, materials, and techniques 
commonly used by the school are fre- 
quently most inappropriate for use with 
minority populations. Not only are the 
tools inadequate, but conclusions based 
on cultural and language biases can be 
extremely erroneous and detrimental to 
the student” (Cardenas and Cardenas, 
1973). 

While much has improved in the 
area of accountability and assessment, 
much remains to be done. Nowhere is 
this more evident than in the assessment 
of bilingual education programs where 
assessment tools and their appropriate 
use with limited-English-proficient(LEP) 
students are often found lacking. With- 
out appropriate and meaningful assess- 
ment tools that hold the teachers and 
administrators accountable for student 
academic achievement, it is impossible 
to determine a program’s effectiveness 
or impact on the students it is serving. 

IDRA’s research study of bilin- 
gual education programs was grounded 
in the premise that a “successful” bilin- 
gual education program must have evi- 
dence of student academic achieve- 
ment as determined by appropriate as- 
sessment measures. Each of the 10 
programs selected for this research study 
provided data for students in their bilin- 
gual education programs. Given that 
had operationally defined “stu- 







dent success” as evidence of academic 
achievement, it was imperative that pro- 
grams provide relevant and appropriate 
data for review. This data included stu- 
dent outcome indicators, such as oral 
and written language proficiency and 
content area mastery in English and the 
native language. 

Prior to IDRA’s site visits, each 
school submitted for review its most 
recent achievement data (1997-98) dis- 
aggregated by LEP and non-LEP sta- 
tus. Longitudinal data (three years or 
more), if available, were also provided. 
Assessment measures, as expected, 
varied among the 10 programs. These 



programs were located in schools in 
California, Florida, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

^ssessiffiieiniti Measaaires 

In reviewing the data provided by 
the schools, it is important to note some 
caveats regarding LEP student assess- 
ment - namely, that variations in assess- 
ment instruments across states, the ex- 
emption of LEP students from testing 
and data not reported by the category 
of “LEP student” - makes comparisons 
of achievement data across sites next 

Student Assessment - continued on page 4 
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Student Assessment - continued from page 3 

to impossible. Exemptions for LEP stu- 
dents at the schools we studied were 
uncommon, with only one school in 
Texas reporting a 2 percent exemption 
rate. All of the other schools reported 
no exemptions. 

In compliance with the U.S. De- 
partment of Education, Office of Bilin- 
gual Education and Minority Languages 
Affairs (OBEMLA) regulations govern- 
ing the implementation of Title VII- 
funded programs, there is a range of 
student assessment instruments across 
the country. Title VII grantees are re- 
quired to collect common types of data, 
including achievement data, language 
proficiency data, and teacher 
credentialing and certification data. 
While these data are included in many 
of the evaluations submitted to 
OBEMLA, there is no current require- 
ment that the grantees use any specific 
assessment instruments. The rationales 
for this usually include variations in pro- 
gram focus, differing state assessment 
requirements that may parallel or take 
precedence over local assessment de- 
cisions, and the belief that certain na- 
tionally-normed standardized test instru- 
ments may be better aligned with the 
local program curricula. 

All of these are considered legiti- 
mate reasons for non-standardization. 
However, without a uniform standard of 
assessment involving common instru- 
ments, a comparative analysis across 
sites would be inappropriate. Any 
macro- or meta-analysis can only at- 
tempt to paint broad brush strokes of 
common assessment and evaluation 
practices at schools implementing bilin- 
gual education programs. 

In IDRA’s review of the evalua- 
tion data submitted by the schools, two 
things became evident: all of the schools 
tested their students and were commit- 
ted to accountability for all students, and 
there was a wide range of assessment 
instruments used by schools. 

Keep in mind that part of the se- 
lection process for this study required 
all of the schools to have data reflecting 
’■QT 1 student performance on locally-se- 




lected achievement measures. Given the 
known variability across sites, specific 
types of data requested were not pre- 
scribed. Nevertheless, the instruments 
used by schools tend to cluster into three 
major types: 

• state-mandated assessments that are 
part of a state assessment or ac- 
countability system; 

• locally-selected instruments in English 
and/or the students’ native language, 
that are nationally-normed and con- 
sidered appropriate for evaluation of 
the program being implemented; and 

• locally-developed instruments that 
yield data considered useful by the 
local project in assessing its effec- 
tiveness. 

Of the schools studied, one in Cali- 
fornia, one in Illinois, one in Oregon, and 
two in Texas use data collected from 
state-required assessment programs as 
part of their local program evaluation. 
In California, the school used the 
Stanford Achievement Tests - required 
under the California Standardized Test- 
ing and Reporting (STAR) system. In 
Illinois, the school incorporated data col- 
lected as part of the Illinois G Achieve- 
ment Program (IGAP). In Texas, the 
schools used the Texas Assessment of 
Academic Skills (TAAS), which is the 
state-developed criterion referenced 
measure used to evaluate Texas 
schools’ performance. 

Other sites used non-mandated 
standardized tests, including the 
Brigance, the California Test of Basic 
Skills, and the Woodcock Munoz Bat- 
tery, to obtain objective measures of stu- 
dent progress. Some of the sites also 
reported student achievement using stan- 
dardized tests in the student’s native lan- 
guages such as the APRENDA. 

In addition to achievement test 
data, some of the schools track atten- 
dance rates, retention, and student 
graduation rates for all of their students. 

Practices 

The assessment and evaluation 
practices also varied across schools. We 
found that the schools we studied tended 
to do the following: 



• compile data on year-to-year 
progress of students enrolled in the 
bilingual programs and simply assess 
the extent and/or statistical signifi- 
cance of those changes (Oregon); 

• compare the performance of pro- 
gram students against a state pass- 
ing standard (Illinois, Texas); 

• compare the percentage of program 
pupils scoring at or above a set per- 
centile - usually the 50th percentile 
(California, Illinois, Oregon); and/or 

• compare the program students’ per- 
formance against some other stan- 
dard such as “expected scores” de- 
veloped by the test publishers (Or- 
egon: Pre-LAS). 

The number of years of achieve- 
ment data available ranged from two to 
five years. The schools had compiled at 
least two years of data - allowing for 
pre-post comparisons (Oregon) or mul- 
tiple year trend analyses (Illinois, Texas). 
Some of the data provided was longitu- 
dinal - spanning several years, while 
other data focused on a single year, com- 
paring program performance levels 
against some local or state-selected 
standard. 

Almost all of the sites measured 
students’ progress in English, assessing 
proficiency (LAS: Brigance) and/or 
English reading (TAAS, CTB, SAT, 
IGAP, Oregon Plus). The majority of 
schools also assessed student achieve- 
ment in mathematics (California, Illinois, 
Oregon, Texas). 

Programs tended to compare their 
students’ performance either against an 
external performance standard (state 
passing scores or percentiles - Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Oregon, Texas) or against 
the average score for non-LEP pupils 
or sub-groups of other pupils, such as 
Title I and special education. 

Unique SMsirafi Assessment* Feataes 

Schools reflected the different 
contextual features in their assessment 
measures. Some states, in addition to 
assessing reading and mathematics, 
measured student achievement in lan- 
guage (Illinois), social studies (Illinois), 

Student Assessment - continued on page 5 
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Student Assessment - continued from page 4 

spelling (California), and writing (Texas). 
€@mniKri)@[ni ^<sfoii®w®ififi)®ifi)ft IL®y®D 

In analyzing student achievement 
data, there are significant observations 
that are common to all of the schools: 

• They collected and analyzed one or 
more types of student achievement 
data, using multiple measures. 

• They had procedures for assessing 
all of their students and for compil- 
ing, organizing, and analyzing their 
student data. 

• They engaged in some tabulation and 
analysis of the data. Some had ex- 
ternal support from external evalua- 
tors; others involved teachers in the 
collection and the analysis of the data 
to help school teams craft improve- 
ment plans. 

IDRA also observed the use of 
multiple measures, which were cultur- 
ally and contextually appropriate for the 
students. In addition to the yearly 
progress measures, there were ongoing 
or interim measures that were used as 
benchmarks and indicators of progress 
throughout the year. Schools used data 
to inform and drive their curricular and 
instructional practices, with administra- 
tors and teachers accepting accountabil- 
ity for the academic performance of 
their students. 

SftiuidlsliDft ©ytoinni® Imdicatorc 

All of the 10 schools that IDRA 
studied reflected significant progress 
(statistically and educationally) for the 
students served by their bilingual edu- 
cation programs during the program 
year (1997-98). While, in some cases, 
there was a notable gap in the achieve- 
ment of students served by the program 
and the regular students, especially 
when they were compared to the state’s 
standards, the majority of students re- 
flected a narrowing of the achievement 
gap over time. 

In fact, in many cases, the growth 
rates for the students served in the pro- 
gram sites exceeded the rates of im- 
O ement for the comparison groups 
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included in the reports. In a few in- 
stances, the growth rates were extraor- 
dinary, reflecting accelerated improve- 
ment rates over relatively short time 
frames. 

HxairaipD® ©if a Successful EolloiragiuiaD 
(Education) Program 

Each bilingual education program 
is part of a school with its own unique 
context and special characteristics that 
are clearly evident. These characteris- 
tics or “indicators of success” are de- 
scribed in the following profile of one 
school, providing a firsthand look at the 
inner workings of a successful program 
and school. 

James Bowie Elementary School, 
Alamo, Texas 

Part of the Pharr-San Juan-Alamo 
Independent School District, James 
Bowie Elementary School is located in 
Alamo, Texas. The district is in the 
southern tip of Texas, known as the 
“Valley” (even though, geographically, 
the area comprises the Rio Grande river 
delta). The three cities that make up the 
Pharr-San Juan-Alamo Independent 



School District are small, the largest 
being Pharr. 

The entire area’s population is ap- 
proximately 40,000 permanent residents. 
The population swells during the winter 
months because of an influx of retired 
individuals who migrate to the area in 
the winter in and return to their north- 
ern homes in the spring. Access to 
Mexico is via the McAllen-Hidalgo- 
Reynosa International Bridge, only 1 1 
miles away. 

The area is a center for winter 
vegetables, citrus and cotton; most of 
the students come from the agricultural 
community. Because there are three 
growing seasons in the Valley, most ag- 
ricultural workers are not migrants but 
permanent residents of the area. 

James Bowie Elementary School 
is a clean, well-lit school, very functional 
and conducive to learning. The class- 
rooms are decorated with student work. 
Each classroom also displays some kind 
of cultural artwork, such as prints by 
Diego Rivera, Pablo Picasso and 
Vincent Van Gogh. 

Students at the school represent 

Student Assessment - continued on page 6 
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Student Assessment - continued from page 5 

three ethnic groups, but the overwhelm- 
ing majority - more than 95 percent - 
are Mexican Americans who speak 
Spanish as their native language. Anglo 
students represent less than 5 percent 
of the student body, and less than 1 per- 
cent are African-American. 

Classrooms are highly student- 
centered at James Bowie Elementary 
School. Rules are posted on one wall, 
while student work, examples of recently 
introduced lessons (e.g., vocabulary 
words) and other educational materials 
are displayed prominently on other walls. 
Rooms are divided into “work centers” 
that enable the students to take advan- 
tage of a variety of learning tools. 

A computer classroom is one work 
center, and children as young as pre- 
kindergarten make use of the area. In 
another area, the writing center intro- 
duces even the youngest students to the 
elements of proper writing, beginning 



with holding a pencil correctly and trac- 
ing various shapes. The music center 
allows the students to identify different 
instruments by sight and sound and to 
listen to and learn about different types 
of music. Pre-kindergarten classrooms 
always have music playing softly in the 
background - from classical to folk. 

Impressively, 20 or more students 
in each classroom, working in groups, 
did not result in an overwhelming noise 
level. One 1DRA researcher noted, “In 
every room, in the hallways, even in the 
music room, the sounds being produced 
were sounds of learning.” 

Teachers at James Bowie Elemen- 
tary School use every teaching oppor- 
tunity to relate to the prevailing culture 
of the area, touching on the everyday 
life of the children. Examples in math 
classes may utilize the exchange rates 
between dollars and pesos. Writing as- 
signments and class discussions encour- 
age examples from students’ homes and 



community. Such topical basis in the ev- 
eryday lives of students reinforces the 
importance of the area’s culture. 

The teachers are cognizant of the 
need to provide a learning environment 
attentive to the needs of English-leam- 
ing students: classes are conducted in 
Spanish even though every student is 
bilingual. As a lesson moves along, the 
teacher may teach a concept in Span- 
ish, but the students may answer in En- 
glish. English-leamers pick up vocabu- 
lary from Spanish-leamers, and vice- 
versa. 

In addition, the school has hired 
several Title I-support teachers who 
provide intense Spanish instruction in a 
pull-out program. These teachers work 
with those students who will be tested 
in Spanish. 

Another IDRA researcher noted, 
“I had the opportunity to observe these 
classes and found the students- com- 
pletely engaged in discussion and hands- 
on activities before they began writing 
their compositions.” The climate in these 
classes mirrors that of the regular class- 
room. 

Much of the uniformity in class 
structure and equality of lesson plans is 
the result of collaborative planning. 
Teacher conference and planning peri- 
ods are scheduled at the same time each 
day by grade level. This allows time for 
development and sharing of ideas on 
how to use curriculum and materials to 
augment effectiveness. 

Test results are reviewed at this 
time, as teachers are held accountable 
for student learning in six-week assess- 
ments. To maximize test scores, teach- 
ers provide after-school and Saturday 
tutoring sessions. When they see that a 
student is experiencing academic diffi- 
culties, they provide one-on-one tutor- 
ing sessions for that student. 

Writing assignments tend to reflect 
the cultural background of the students 
and always begin with a classwide dis- 
cussion of the topic. Sometimes, the 
teacher assigns students to write a group 
story. For example, one class was 
prompted: “Te he premiado $2,500. 



Take the IDRA Newsletter Field Trip! 
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-V s Related 7Z)&4 Newsletter articles and 
projects 

-V s Statistics, definitions, etc. 

-V s Internet resources 

-V s Internet links 

Register for a special prize! 



Answer the question of the month! 

Each month we will ask a new question for readers online. A sample of 
responses will be posted online. 

Thismonth’squestionis... 

What are you doing to encourage student leadership in your 

school? 
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OPIM C®ea=€®la Waloaigial Y®tyi8Cii Program 
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The Coca-Cola Foundation fea- 
tured a Coca-Cola Valued Youth Pro- 
gram tutor in it latest annual report, 
Freddie a 13-year-old in Brooklyn. In 
an interview, he said that last semes- 
ter, he was absent so often that he 
found it nearly impossible to keep up 
with his eighth-grade class. “School 
bored him,” states the report, “He was 
failing most of his classes - and he 
didn’t care.” 

Everything changed when 
Freddie became a Coca-Cola Valued 
Youth Program tutor to three third- 
grade students. 

Created by the Intercultural De- 
velopment Research Association 
(IDRA), the Coca-Cola Valued Youth 



Program, is an internationally-recognized 
cross-age tutoring program in schools 
across the United States, Great Britain 
and Brazil. Since its inception in San 
Antonio in 1 984 until 200 1 , the program 
kept more than 1 1 ,500 students in school, 
young people who were previously at 
risk of dropping out. 

According to the Valued Youth 
creed, all students are valuable, none 
is expendable. This philosophy is help- 
ing more than 240 schools in 24 cities 
keep 98 percent of Valued Youth stu- 
dents in school, keeping these young 
people in the classroom and learning. 
For more than 17 years, IDRA and The 
Coca-Cola Foundation have worked to- 
gether in a unique partnership that is 




making a visible difference in the lives of 
more than 129,000 children, families and 
educators. 

In the Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program, secondary students who are 
considered at risk of dropping out of 
school are placed as tutors of elemen- 
tary students, enabling the older stu- 
dents to make a difference in the younger 
students’ lives. With a growing sense of 
responsibility and pride, the tutors stay 
and do better in school. The program 
supports them with positive recognition 
and instruction. 

Freddie told the Foundation; 
“The third-graders think I’m an older, 
cooler kid, so they look up to me. I 
like helping people. Teaching the little 
kids makes me feel better about my- 
self.” His grades have risen an aver- 
age of 20 points, and he is rarely ab- 
sent now. 

Amy Dawson is the school’s 
teacher coordinator for the program. 
She told the Foundation: “For years, 
Freddie wasn’t excited about school. 
This program has turned him around. 
It’s working. Now he does care, and 
he’s going to make it.” 



For more information about the 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program , 
contact Linda Cantu at IDRA (210- 
444-1710) or send an e-mail to 
contact @ idra. org. 



IDRA Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program - Philosophy 



All students can learn. This means all students: of all colors, of all languages, of all 
backgrounds, with or without designer clothes. All students can learn. 



2. The school values all students. There are no “throw-aways.” There are no students 
who are not important. All students are valuable. 



All students can actively contribute to their own education and to the education of 
others. Students are not passive vessels to which we give information. Not only are they 
active learners but they also can become teachers of others. 



4. All students, parents and teachers have the right to participate fully in creating 
and maintaining excellent schools. We are all partners in this. We all participate. 



me 



Excellence in schools contributes to individual and collective economic growth, 
stability and advancement. Our sense, our philosophy is that we are all “at risk” as 
long as students are “at risk.” Different sectors in this country are realizing that. It is not 
only what happens to me as an individual when I drop out of school, it is what happens 
to us. 



6. Commitment to educational excellence is created by including students, parents 
and teachers in setting goals, making decisions, monitoring progress and 
evaluating outcomes. Excellence requires involving ail of the players in deciding where 
we are going and how we are getting there and in monitoring how we are doing. 



Students, parents and teachers must be provided extensive, consistent support in 
ways that allow students to learn, teachers to teach and parents to be involved. 

Each of these groups needs each other and must support ,eatch other. 

'w 3 l 
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Longitudinal Attrition Rates in Texas Public High Schools, 
1985-86 to 2000-01 



Group 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1988-89 


1989-90 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


1997-98 


1998-99 


1999-00 


o 

i 

o 

o 

o 


Percent 

Change* 

From 1985-86 
to 2000-01 


Race-Ethnicity 
































Native American 


45 


39 


37 


47 


39 


40 


39 


42 


44 


43 


42 


25 


43 


42 


-7 


Asian/Pacific 


33 


30 


28 


23 


22 


21 


21 


18 


18 


20 


21 


19 


20 


20 


-39 


Islander 
































Black 


34 


38 


39 


37 


38 


39 


43 


50 


51 


51 


49 


48 


47 


46 


35 


White 


27 


26 


24 


20 


19 


22 


25 


30 


31 


32 


31 


31 


28 


27 


0 


Hispanic 


45 


46 


49 


48 


48 


48 


49 


51 


53 


54 


53 


53 


52 


52 


16 


Gender 
































Male 


35 


35 


35 


34 


34 


37 


39 


43 


45 


46 


45 


45 


44 


43 


23 


Female 


32 


32 


31 


29 


29 


30 


33 


37 


39 


40 


38 


38 


36 


36 


13 


Total 


33 


34 


33 


31 


31 


34 


36 


40 


42 


43 


42 


42 


40 


40 


21 



* Rounded to nearest whole number. Figures calculated by IDRA from the Texas Education Agency Fall Membership Survey data. 

Rates were not calculated for the 1 990-9 1 and 1 993-94 school years due to unavailability of data. 



Texas Youth - continued from page 2 

attrition. Black students have accounted 
for 1 7.2 percent of all students lost from 
enrollment due to attrition over the 
years, and White students have 
accounted for 33.2 percent of students 
lost from high school enrollment over 
time. Attrition rates for White students 
and Asian/Pacific Islander students 
have been typically lower than the 
overall attrition rates. 

The attrition rates for males 
have been higher than those of 
females. Between 1985-86 and 2000- 
01, attrition rates for males have 
increased by 22.9 percent, from 35 
percent to 43 percent. Attrition rates for 
females have increased by 1 2.5 percent, 
from 32 percent to 36 percent. 
Longitudinally, males have accounted 
for 56.2 percent of students lost from 
school enrollment, while females have 
accounted for 43.8 percent. 



laflesfl iesyDfts 

Findings from the latest attrition 
study confirm those of earlier studies 
that Hispanic students and Black 
students are at greater risk of being lost 
from high school enrollment prior to 
i I'lV/'-'ttion than White students. Results 

ERJC -f 



from the study also show that males are 
more likely to be lost from enrollment 
than females. Major findings of the 
2000-01 attrition study include the 
following. 

Two of every five high school 
students were lost from high school 
enrollment prior to graduation. 

Forty percent or two of every five 
students enrolled in the ninth grade in 
Texas public schools during the 1 997-98 
school year failed to reach the 12th 
grade in 2000-0 1 . An estimated 1 44,24 1 
students, or about 40 percent of the 
1997-98 freshman class, were lost from 
public school enrollment by 2000-0 1 . 

Hispanic students and Black 
students were more likely than 
White students to be lost from high 
school enrollment in 2000-01. Fifty- 
two percent of Hispanic students and 46 
percent of Black students were lost 
from public school enrollment, com- 
pared to 27 percent of White students. 
Hispanic students were 1.9 times more 
likely than White students to leave 
school before graduation, while Black 
students were 1 .7 times more likely than 
White students to leave school before 
graduation. 

From 1999-00 to 2000-01, three 



racial-ethnic groups had a decline in 
attrition rates: White students had a 
decline from 28 percent to 27 percent, 
Black students had a decline from 47 
percent to 46 percent, and Native 
American students had a decline from 
43 percent to 42 percent. Two racial- 
ethnic groups had no change in their 
attrition rates from 1999-00 to 2000-01 . 
Attrition rates for Asian/Pacific Is- 
lander students remained unchanged at 
20 percent, and those of Hispanic 
students remained unchanged at 52 
percent. 

Hispanic students made up the 
highest percentage of students lost 
from public high school enrollment 
in 2000-01. Over half (52.5 percent) of 
the students lost from school enrollment 
were Hispanic. White students com- 
prised 28.9 percent of the students lost 
from enrollment, and Black students 
comprised 17.0 percent. 

Males were more likely to be 
lost from enrollment than females. 
For 2000-01, 43 percent of males were 
lost from public high school enrollment, 
compared to 36 percent of females. 
Males constituted 57.4 percent of all 
students lost from public school 
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Texas Youth - continued from page 8 

enrollment compared to 42.6 percent for 
females. 

Overall, there has been a 21 
percent increase in the attrition rate 
since 1985-86. The percent of 
students lost from public high school 
enrollment has increased by 21.2 
percent between the 1985-86 school 
year (33 percent) and the 2000-01 
school year (40 percent). The number of 
students lost through attrition per school 
year has increased from 86,276 in 1 985- 
86 to about 144,241 in 2000-01. 

Enrollment and attrition data for 
the 1997-98 and 2000-01 school years 
are categorized by race and ethnicity in 



the box below. Statewide and county 
attrition rates are presented for the three 
major race and ethnicity groups in the 
state on Pages 13 and 14. This 
information is also provided on the 
1DRA web site (www.idra.org). 

Texas gdoiicatioini ^®@[fi)(sv Keipou’lted] 

In August 2001 , TEA released its 
report on school completion and dropout 
rates entitled, Secondary School 
Completion and Dropouts in Texas 
Public Schools , 1999-00. In 

comparison with those in the past, this 
report provided greater specificity on 
school completion and various dropout 



rates. Published reports by 1DRA and 
TEA reach markedly different 
conclusions about the number and 
percent of students who do not graduate 
from Texas public high schools. 

1DRA attrition analyses show that 
the number and percent of students lost 
has increased since the mid-1980s with 
no change in rate over the last two 
years. Conversely, TEA estimates 
indicate that dropout rates have declined 
steadily during this same period. 

For the 1 999-00 school year, TEA 
reported a 1.3 percent annual (event) 
dropout rate, a 7.2 percent longitudinal 
dropout rate (grades nine through 12), a 

Texas Youth - continued on page 10 



1997-98 and 2000-01 Enrollment and 2000-01 Attrition in Texas 



Race- 


1997-98 


2000-01 


1997-98 


2000-01 


2000-01 


Students 


Attrition 


Ethnicity 


9th Grade 


12thGrade 


9-12th Grade 


9-1 2th Grade 


Expected 


Lost to 


Rate 


andGender 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


12thGrade 


Attrition 














Enrollment 






Native 


858 


574 


2,538 


2,922 


987 


413 


42 


American 
















Male 


462 


297 


1304 


1,488 


527 


230 


44 


Female 


396 


277 


1,234 


1,434 


460 


183 


40 


Asian/Pacific 


8,068 


7,287 


28,630 


32,221 


9,081 


1,794 


20 


Islander 
















Male 


4,161 


3,625 


14,601 


16,573 


4,723 


1,098 


23 


Female 


3,907 


3,662 


14,029 


15,648 


4358 


696 


16 


Black 


51,250 


28,294 


147,013 


151,443 


52,809 


24,515 


46 


Male 


27,046 


13,474 


73,753 


76,402 


28,017 


14,543 


52 


Female 


24,204 


14,820 


73,260 


75,041 


24,792 


9,972 


40 


White 


151,132 


110,509 


511,455 


515,260 


152,243 


41,734 


27 


Male 


79,298 


55,817 


262,956 


263,804 


79,554 


23,737 


30 


Female 


71,834 


54,692 


248,499 


251,456 


72,689 


17,997 


25 


Hispanic 


134,798 


70,486 


364,826 


395,916 


146,271 


75,785 


52 


Male 


71,892 


34,598 


187,272 


202,754 


77,835 


43337 


56 


Female 


62,906 


35,888 


177,554 


193,162 


68,436 


32,548 


48 


All Groups 


346,106 


217,150 


1,054,462 


1,097,762 


361,391 


144,241 


40 


Male 


182,859 


107,811 


539,886 


561,021 


190,656 


82,845 


43 


Female 


163,247 


108,339 


514,576 


536,741 


170,735 


613% 


36 



Figures calculated by 1DRA from the Texas Education Agency Fall Membership Survey data. IDRA’s 2000-01 attrition study involved the 
analysis of enrollment figures for public high school students in the ninth grade during 1 997-98 school year and enrollment figures for 1 2th 
grade students in 2000-01 . This period represents the time span when ninth grade students would be enrolled in school prior to graduation. 
The enrollment data for special school districts (military schools, state schools, and charter schools) were excluded from the analyses since 
they are likely to have unstable enrollments and/or lack a tax base to support school programs. 
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Texas Youth - continued from page 9 

36.6 percent attrition rate (grades nine 
through 12), and 23,457 dropouts 
(grades seven through 12). 

For the 1999-00 and 2000-01 
school years, 1DRA showed a 40 
percent attrition rate with 146,714 
students lost due to attrition in 1999-00 
and 144, 241 students lost to attrition in 
2000-01 . (See the graph on Page 1 1 for 
a comparison of attrition and state 
dropout data.) 

Using its school leaver reporting 
system, TEA reported that out of 1.9 
million students enrolled in grades seven 
through 12 during the 1999-00 school 
year, 99 percent were accounted for. Of 
the 1,897,459 students, TEA reported 
that: 

• 1,364,125 were returning students, 

• 212,925 were graduates, 

• 1 16,644 were official leavers, 

• 1 57,8 1 8 were excluded other leavers, 

• 23,457 were official dropouts, 

• 7,566 were excluded dropouts, and 

• 1 9,7 1 8 were underreported students. 

For the 1 999-00 school year, TEA 
used 46 school leaver codes to 



categorize students as graduates, 
dropouts, or other leavers. Of 518,410 
leaver records, the most utilized codes 
included graduates (212,925), intent to 
enroll in a public school in Texas 
(1 32,596), intent to enroll in school out of 
state (35,039), and alternative program 
working toward General Educational 
Development (GED) credential (2 1 ,0 1 1 ). 
Reported moves to other educational 
settings included: 

• No intent but documented enrollment 
in a public school in Texas: 1 8,650, 

• Withdrew for home schooling: 
12,721, 

• Intent to enroll in a private school in 
Texas: 8,501, 

• No intent but documented enrollment 
in school out of state: 7,375, and 

• Official transfer to another Texas 
public school district: 4,643. 

It is clear that a significant number 
of students who could be reported as 
dropouts are excluded from the official 
dropout count. Arguably, more than 
150,000 students lacking documented 
and official transfer status could be 
included in the state’s dropout counts. 



Na&Mfl mi I Stiatt® GSaSes 

In 1999, the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) reported 
an annual (event) dropout rate of 5.0 
percent, a status dropout rate of 11.2 
percent, and a high school completion 
rate of 85.9 percent for the United 
States (based on the states that 
submitted state-level data). NCES used 
data from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) of the U.S. Census 
Bureau to compute national high school 
dropout and completion rates by various 
background characteristics as sex, 
race-ethnicity, family income, and 
region of the country (NCES, 2000). 

NCES concluded that dropout 
rates have fluctuated over the past 
quarter of the century with an overall 
downward trend (see box on Page 1 1). 
NCES further concluded that Hispanic 
students and Black students are at 
greater risk of dropping out than are 
White students and that the percentage 
of students who dropped out of school 
each year is relatively unchanged. 
According to the report, there is a 

Texas Youth - continued on page 11 





Texas Youth - continued from page 10 

considerable gap in the high school 
completion rates of White students 
(91.2 percent), Black students (83.5 
percent) and Hispanic students (63.4 
percent). 

NCES is working with state 
education agencies and school districts 
across the country, through the National 
Cooperative for Elementary and 
Secondary Statistics and the Common 
Core Data collection, to develop a 
national database of public school 
dropout rates. The number of 
participating states using consistent data 
definitions and collection procedures 
has increased from 14 in 1991-92 to 37 
in 1997-98. Through 1996-97, 38 states 
including the District of Columbia 
reported event dropout data. The most 
recent report, which presents event 
dropout rates for the 1997-98 school 
year, presented rates for 37 states and 
the District of Columbia. Rates for the 
state of Texas were not presented, 
perhaps due to the growing discrepancy 
between the rates reported by TEA and 
NCES. 

In 1996-97, NCES reported that 
Texas had a national comparison annual 
rate of 3.6 percent. This rate 




was higher than the 1 .6 percent reported comparison of the percent of teens who 
by TEA in its annual state report for that are high school dropouts is presented in 
year, primarily due to dropout definitions the box on Page 10. 
and calculation methodologies. A State Texas Youth - continued on page 12 



National Dropout Completion Rates in the U.S. 
by Race-Ethnicity, October 1 999 



Measure 


Total 


White, 

non-Hispanic 


Black, 

non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 

Asian/ 


Pacific 

Islander 


Event (Annual) 
Dropout Rate 

(percentage of youth 
ages 1 5 to 24 who 
dropped out of grades 
10 to 12, October 1998 
to October 1 999) 


5.0 


4.0 


6.5 


7.8 


5.0 


Status Dropout Rate 

(percentage of youth 
ages 1 6 to 24 who were 
dropouts in 1999) 


11.2 


7.3 


12.6 


28.6 


4.3 ' 


Completion Rate 

(percentage of youth 
age 1 8 to 24 who were 
high school completers 
in 1999) 


85.9 


91.2 


83.5 


63.4 


94.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 
October 1999. 
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On the average, dropouts are more likely to be unemployed than high 
school graduates and to earn less money when they eventually secure 
work. 

- U.S. department o? [Education, National Center ter Education Statistics, The 
Condition off (Education 1 999 

High school dropouts are more likely to receive public assistance than high 
school graduates who do not go on to college. 

- U.S. department of Education, National Center ter [Education Statistics, The 
Condition off [Education 1998 

Two-thirds of inmates in theTexas prison system are high school dropouts. 

-Texas department of Criminal Justice, 1998 

The percentage of young adults dropping out of school each year has 
stayed relatively unchanged since 1 987. 

- U.S. department of (Education, National Center of (Education Statistics, dropout 
Rates in the (United States 1 999 

Historically, the General Educational Development (GED) credential was 
established as a means of offering a high school credential to World War II 
veterans who might have interrupted their schooling to go to war. 

- U.S. department of (Education, National Center of (Education Statistics, dropout 
Rates in the (United States 1 999 

Over the last quarter of a century, approximately 30 to 40 percent of GED 
test-takers have been ages 1 6 through 1 9. 

- U.S. department of (Education, National Center of (Education Statistics, digest of 
(Education Statistics 1999 

Between 1985-86 and 2000-01 school years, the estimated cumulative costs 
of public school dropouts in the state of Texas were in excess of $44 1 billion 
in foregone income, lost tax revenues, and increased job training, welfare, 
unemployment and criminal justice costs. 

- Dntercultural development Research Association, 2001 



For more facts and statistics, go to the 
"Field Trip" on IDRA’s web site. 

www.idra.org 




(Looking IForwardl 

As this report shows, the esti- 
mated net loss in revenues and related 
costs to the state of Texas continues to 
escalate. In 1986, 1DRA estimated that 
the issue of school dropouts was costing 
the state $17.12 billion in foregone 
income, lost tax revenues, and increased 
job training, welfare, unemployment and 
criminal justice costs. By 1998, 13 years 
later, the estimated costs were $319 
billion. By 2001, 16 years later, the 
estimated costs of school dropouts is 
$441 billion. The social and economic 
costs of the dropout problem in Texas 
has increased by 26 times the initial 
estimates. 

IDRA has repeatedly called for 
changes so that schools are held 
accountable based on the number of 
students they are graduating. “All 
students must be valued and accounted 
for,” summarized Dr. Marfa Robledo 
Montecel, IDRA’s executive director, 
and Dr. Albert Cortez, director of the 
IDRA Institute for Policy and Leadership 
( 2000 ). 

In the November-December issue 
of the IDRA Newsletter , Robledo 
Montecel and Cortez outlined what is 
needed in order for the state dropout 
estimates to be credible, specifically: 

• Change the definition of who is 
considered a school dropout to 
exclude GED, non-verified transfers 
and other non-verified leavers from 
high school graduation counts; 

• Require reporting of numbers of 
students graduating with a high 
school diploma to help verify reported 
dropout counts; and 

• Include longitudinal dropout rates in 
the state accountability rating systems. 

In addition, obviously, there needs 
to be a new sense of urgency to pre- 
vent students from dropping out of 
school. A review of the research on ef- 
fective dropout prevention strategies, in- 
cluding IDRA’s own research over the 
past 16 years, shows that certain com- 
ponents are vital to successful dropout 
prevention. These components are out- 
lined in IDRA’s policy brief, Missing: 



Texas Youth - Dropout and Attrition 
Rates in Texas Public High Schools, 
as follows (1999): 

• All students must be valued. 

• There must be at least one educa- 
tor in a student’s life who is totally 
committed to the success of that stu- 
dent. 

• Families must be valued as partners 
with the school, all committed to en- 
suring that equity and excellence is 
present in a student’s life. 



Schools must change and innovate to 
match the characteristics of their stu- 
dents and embrace the strengths and 
contributions that students and their 
families bring. 

School staff, especially teachers, must 
be equipped with the tools needed to 
ensure their students’ success, in- 
cluding the use of technology, differ- 
ent learning styles and mentoring pro- 
grams. Effective professional devel- 
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Attrition Rates in Texas Public Schools 

By Race-Ethnicity, 2000*01 



County 

Name 


Black 


Attrition Rates 1 

White Hispanic 


Total 


County 

Name 


Black 


Attrition Rates 1 

White Hispanic 


Total 


jy 


o 








jy 










Anderson 


49 


30 


64 


38 


Denton 


49 


35 


56 


38 


Andrews 


55 


21 


29 


25 


Dewirr 


40 


19 


59 


35 


Angelina 


21 


17 


47 


23 


Dickens 


29 


* * 


55 


15 


Aransas 


77 


26 


50 


34 


Dimmit 


33 


7 


32 


30 


Archer 


** 


13 


79 


14 


Donley 


38 


* * 


15 


4 


Armstrong 


• 


19 


100 


22 


Duval 


• 


15 


28 


27 


Atascosa 


36 


20 


34 


28 


Eastland 


33 


21 


35 


24 


Austin 


41 


16 


53 


28 


Ector 


58 


27 


45 


38 


Bailey 


* * 


* * 


39 


22 


Edwards 


• 


3 


10 


7 


Banoera 


100 


34 


39 


36 


Ellis 


35 


29 


49 


34 


Bastrop 


61 


37 


60 


47 


El Paso 


38 


■ 19 


41 


39 


Baylor 


55 


12 


27 


17 


Erath 


42 


28 


59 


36 


Bee 


61 


1 1 


43 


33 


Falls 


34 


26 


46 


32 


Bell 


37 


29 


48 


35 


Fannin 


38 


21 


49 


24 


Bexar 


40 


27 


49 


42 


Fayette 


41 


9 


47 


20 


Blanco 


• 


22 


49 


27 


Fisher 


44 


12 


19 


15 


Borden 


• 


** 


68 


* * 


Floyd 


39 


* * 


38 


22 


Bosque 


* * 


25 


36 


26 


Foard 


• 


33 


54 


40 


Bowie 


43 


17 


65 


27 


Fort Bend 


40 


25 


55 


36 


Brazoria 


46 


36 


57 


42 


Franklin 


14 


21 . 


61 


' 26 


Brazos 


52 


29 


61 


45 


F REESTONE 


29 


26 


47 


28 


Brewster 


• 


10 


30 


22 


Frio 


100 


12 


31 


29 


Briscoe 


40 


* * 


12 


3 


Gaines 


41 


26 


38 


32 


Brooks 


• 


* * 


31 


28 


Galveston 


41 


32 


52 


37 


Brown 


53 


22 


47 


29 


Garza 


21 


17 


45 


27 


Burleson 


43 


27 


37 


32 


Gillespie 


67 


18 


47 


26 


Burnet 


44 


38 


55 


42 


Glasscock 


• 


13 


53 


26 


Caldwell 


37 


35 


54 


43 


Goliad 


100 


18 


49 


30 


Calhoun 


56 


37 


59 


49 


Gonzales 


42 


20 


49 


37 


Callahan 


75 


19 


13 


19 


Gray 


* * 


20 


30 


21 


Cameron 


65 


27 


52 


51 


Grayson 


35 


28 


58 


31 


Camp 


21 


10 


63 


23 


Gregg 


42 


26 


57 


33 


Carson 


• 


* * 


10 


** 


Grimes 


34 


34 


64 


41 


Cass 


21 


21 


72 


22 


Guadalupe 


48 


29 


59 


42 


Castro 


* * 


2 


17 


1 1 


Hale 


40 


12 


44 


34 


Chambers 


37 


19 


33 


23 


Hall 


** 


21 


36 


25 


Cherokee 


33 


27 


59 


34 


Hamilton 


• 


21 


42 


23 


Childress 


* * 


9 


22 


13 


Hansford 


• 


** 


53 


1 7 


Clay 


100 


15 


38 


17 


Hardeman 


** 


8 


40 


15 


Cochran 


* * 


20 


42 


34 


Hardin 


18 


16 


** 


15 


Coke 


90 


27 


78 


56 


Harris 


52 


29 


60 


46 


Coleman 


* * 


10 


26 


1 1 


Harrison 


18 


22 


38 


21 


Collin 


40 


25 


58 


30 


Hartley 


• 


37 


75 


43 


Collingsworth 


53 


* * 


35 


7 


Haskell 


45 


* * 


38 


12 


Colorado 


28 


20 


54 


32 


Hays 


46 


30 


50 


39 


Comal 


65 


28 


53 


36 


Hemphill 


100 


26 


82 


59 


Comanche 




31 


38 


33 


Henderson 


24 


27 


51 


28 


Concho 


• 


* * 


** 


* * 


Hidalgo 


25 


28 


52 


51 


Cooke 


45 


25 


66 


32 


Hill 


36 


30 


56 


35 


Coryell 


48 


37 


45 


40 


Hockley 


19 


4 


36 


21 


Cottle 


63 


7 


4 


22 


Hood 


** 


32 


61 


35 


Crane 


* * 


20 


28 


22 


Hopkins 


33 


24 


31 


25 


Crockett 


* * 


* * 


33 


14 


Houston 


34 


7 


65 


23 


Crosby 


* * 


3 


26 


15 


Howard 


58 


22 


56 


38 


Culberson 


• 


23 


37 


34 


Hudspeth 


• 


** 


41 


33 


Dallam 


61 


11 


41 


20 


Hunt 


56 


30 


63 


37 


Dallas 


52 


30 


63 


47 


Hutchinson 


* * 


19 


31 


21 * 


Dawson 


18 


6 


41 


29 


Irion 


• 


7 


27 


12 


Deaf Smith 


69 


* * 


48 


32 


Jack 


* * 


22 


14 


20 


Delta 


58 


17 


18 


23 


Jackson 


35 


13 


38 


21 



ERIC 



'Calculated by: (1) dividing the high school enrollment in the end year by the 
high school enrollment in the base year; (2) multiplying the results from 
Calculation 1 by the ninth grade enrollment in the base year; (3) subtracting 
the results from Calculation 2 from the 12th grade enrollment in the end year; 
and (4) dividing the results of Calculation 3 by the result of Calculation 2. The 
© :>n rate results (percentages) were rounded to the nearest whole number. 



= Attrition rate is less than zero (0). 

= The necessary data are unavailable to calculate the attrition rate. 
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Attrition Rates in Texas Public Schools 

By Race-Ethnicity, 2000-01 (continued) 



County 




Attrition Rates' 




County 




Attrition Rates' 




Name 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Total 


Name 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Total 




& 


















Jasper 


20 


19 


47 


20 


Rains 


45 


40 


17 


39 


Jeff Davis 


100 


62 


67 


70 


Randall 


60 


21 


36 


2.3 


Jefferson 


43 


21 


55 


35 


Reagan 


25 


12 


40 


27 


Jlm Hogg 


• 


25 


33 


33 


Real 


. 


29 


* * 


24 


Jim Wells 


30 


5 


36 


30 


Red River 


14 


22 


37 


21 


Johnson 


54 


38 


59 


41 


Reeves 


67 


13 


39 


36 


Jones 


21 


19 


29 


22 


Refugio 


♦ * 


5 


33 


17 


Karnes 


51 


3 


40 


27 


Roberts 


. 


16 


** 


9 


Kaufman 


52 


43 


63 


46 


Robertson 


28 


18 


62 


29 


Kendall 


72 


24 


65 


35 


Rockwall 


32 


31 


59 


34 


Kent 


* * 


* * 


* * 


* * 


Runnels 


14 


18 


32 


24 


Kerr 


83 


32 


66 


44 


Rusk 


32 


25 


52 


29 


Kimble 


• 


24 


60 


36 


Sabine 


1 


35 


. 


30 


King 


• 


29 


• 


35 


San Augustine 


35 


22 


33 


28 


Kinney 


* * 


30 


25 


23 


San Jacinto 


58 


54 


87 


57 


Kleberg 


61 


2 


42 


35 


San Patricio 


37 


36 


46 


42 


Knox 


53 


15 


21 


20 


San Saba 


44 




48 


17 


Lamar 


46 


31 


62 


35 


Schleicher 


. 


* * 


35 


23 


Lamb 


* * 


8 


41 


24 


Scurry 


48 


14 


48 


29 


Lampasas 


76 


25 


51 


33 


Shackelford 


. 


16 


25 


18 


La Salle 


• 


79 


29 


39 


Shelby 


22 


17 


58 


22 


Lavaca 


23 


9 


34 


13 


Sherman 


. 


22 


28 


23 


Lee 


27 


16 


46 


25 


Smith 


42 


27 


66 


38 


Leon 


34 


19 


18 


21 


Somervell 


. 


17 


9 


16 


Liberty 


33 


39 


70 


42 


Starr 


. 


40 


51 


51 


Limestone 


6 


32 


17 


24 


Stephens 


24 


21 


41 


25 


Lipscomb 


• 


* * 


23 


1 


Sterling 


. 


* * 


30 


* * 


Live Oak 


33 


10 


36 


23 


Stonewall 


* * 


20 


* * 


10 


Llano 


• 


40 


68 


43 


Sutton 


. 


10 


17 


14 


Lubbock 


26 


12 


40 


24 


Swisher 


51 


19 


48 


34 


Lynn 


* * 


36 


35 


31 


Tarrant 


45 


31 


57 


39 


Madison 


65 


44 


64 


51 


Taylor 


33 


26 


52 


33 


Marion 


31 


48 


100 


41 


Terrell 


. 


57 


26 


37 


Martin 


44 


3 


60 


35 


Terry 


17 


12 


53 


38 


Mason 


• 


* * 


52 


12 


Throckmorton 


. 


* * 


63 


** 


Matagorda 


43 


21 


54 


37 


Thus 


28 


21 


60 


38 


Maverick 


• 


20 


40 


41 


Tom Green 


45 


15 


49 


31 


McColluch 


8 


18 


37 


26 


Travis 


54 


28 


63 


46 


McLennan 


49 


29 


60 


41 


Trinity 


26 


39 


68 


39 


McMullen 


• 


16 


14 


14 


Tyler 


31 


27 


* * 


28 


Medina 


75 


25 


45 


37 


Upshur 


20 


33 


42 


32 


Menard 


• 


16 


30 


22 


Upton 


100 


6 


21 


14 


Midland 


42 


12 


46 


27 


Uvalde 


. 


24 


58 


51 


Milam 


35 


19 


44 


28 


Val Verde 


18 


16 


42 


38 


Mills 


67 


21 


46 


27 


Van Zandt 


52 


31 


55 


34 


Mitchell 


3 


9 


25 


15 


Victoria 


44 


21 


51 


39 


Montague 


• 


15 


30 


16 


Walker 


49 


23 


62 


40 


Montgomery 


32 


35 


54 


37 


Waller 


33 


28 


61 


38 


Moore 


51 


13 


52 


34 


Ward 


48 


11 


28 


21 


Morris 


30 


28 


66 


30 


Washington 


59 


19 


59 


34 


Motley 




* * 


85 


24 


Webb 


100 


30 


39 


39 


Nacogdoches 


40 


25 


54 


33 


Wharton 


37 


5 


39 


25 


Navarro 


56 


25 


67 


39 


Wheeler 


31 


* * 


* * 


* * 


Newton 


35 


35 


38 


34 


Wichita 


43 


30 


47 


34 


Nolan 


34 


15 


43 


27 


Wilbarger 


85 


27 


51 


40 


Nueces 


37 


23 


42 


36 


Willacy 


* * 


3 


43 


41 


Ochiltree 


• 


28 


56 


38 


Williamson 


52 


30 


52 


35 


Oldham 


• 


** 


42 


41 


Wilson 


38 


14 


46 


29 


Orange 


34 


23 


29 


24 


Winkler 


13 


14 


26 


20 


Palo Pinto 


57 


30 


48 


33 


Wise 


19 


27 


49 


31 


Panola 


32 


25 


64 


29 


Wood 


32 


22 


56 


24 


Parker 


16 


38 


51 


39 


Yoakum 


* * 


** 


42 


21 


Parmer 


61 


3 


30 


21 


Young 


27 


22 


53 


26 


Pecos 


89 


4 


30 


26 


Zapata 


. 


37 


29 


29 


Polk 


25 


32 


51 


33 


Zavala 


. 


34 


37 


37 


Potter 


53 


30 


57 


39 












Presidio 




22 


41 


40 


Total 


46 


27 


52 


40 
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Texas Youth - continued from page 12 

opment can help provide these tools. 

IDRA’s Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program incorporates these components 
(see Page 7). It has demonstrated that 
successful dropout prevention can be 
achieved. 

With the value of a high school 
diploma becoming increasingly more 
important in opening doors to post- 
secondary education, career 
opportunities, and earning power, the 
economic consequences of leaving 
school without a high school diploma are 
exceedingly severe. The goal of 
ensuring that all students leave our 
schools with a high school diploma is a 
worthy goal to accomplish. As 
accountability standards increase in our 
state so must our expectations that our 
students will remain in school receiving 
a quality education that culminates in the 
receipt of a high school diploma. 

The challenge of increasing the 
holding power within our public schools 
and increasing the number and percent 
of students who receive a regular high 
school diploma must be undertaken and 
met by dedicated educators, institutions 
and families. The bar of excellence must 
be raised to graduate our students with 
a quality education and a high school 
diploma to compete in this global 
economy. 



Cardenas, J.A., and M. Robledo, J. 
Supik. Texas School Dropout 
Survey Project: A Summary of 
Findings (San Antonio, Texas: 
Intercultural Development Research 
Association, 1986). 

Robledo Montecel, M. “$3 1 9 Billion and 
1.2 Million Students Lost,” remarks 
to the Texas State Board of 
Education, Committee on Planning 
(San Antonio, Texas: Intercultural 
Development Research Association, 
1999). 

Supik, J. and R. Johnson. Missing: 
Texas Youth - Dropout and 
Attrition Rates in Texas Public 
High Schools (San Antonio, Texas: 

Texas Youth - continued on ^ 
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K-l 2 Practitioners’ Circle nces.ed.gov/practitioners 
AmeriCorps www.cns.gov/americorps/index.html 
America’s Promise www.americaspromise.org 
American Association of School Administrators www.aasa.org 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
www.ascd.org 

Children’s Defense Fund www.childrensdefense.org 
Communities in Schools www.cisnet.org 
Council ofChief State School Officers www.ccsso.org 
Council of the Great City Schools www.cgcs.org 
Center for Research on Students Placed at Risk 
scov.csos.jhu.edu/crespar/CReSPaR.html 
Education Commission of the States www.ecs.org 
Educational Testing Service www.ets.org 
Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities www.hacu.net 
Intercultural Development Research Association www.idra.org 
Kids Count Data www.acef.org/kidscount 
National Coalition of Advocates for Students 
www.igc.org/ncas/soa.htm . 

National Coalition of Secondary School Principals www.nassp.org 
National Council for Community and Education Partnerships 
www.edpartnerships.org 
National Council of LaRaza www.nclr.org 
National Dropout Prevention Center and Network 
www.dropoutprevention.org/ 

National Middle School Association www.nmsa.org 
National Service- Learning Clearinghouse www.nicsl.coled.umn.edu 
National Mentoring Partnership www.mentoring.org 
National Research Council www.nas.edu/nrc 
Public Education Network www.publiceducation.org 
RAND www.rand.org 
School City www.schoolcity.com 
Think College, U.S. Department of Education 
www.ed.gov/thinkcollege 
U.S. Department of Education www.ed.gov 
W.K. Kellogg Foundation www.wkkf.org 

|?@ir ftraainiy m®!?® Oimfl®ra®6 ir®g®i!a(re®g amdl DdddDcs, 
g@ fi@ She "FS@Sd Tfasp" @st SKUA'S web safi®. 
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How School Dropouts are Counted 

The U.S. Department of Education’s National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) is the principal federal 
agency responsible for the collection, analysis and reporting of data on the condition of education in the United 
States. Dropout data from NCES examines rates within racial and ethnic groups, across gender groups, and across 
states and geographical regions. NCES defines the various types of dropout rates as follows. 

Event rates describe the proportion of students who leave school each year without completing a high school 
program. This type of dropout rate describes the number and percent of students who drop out of school on 
an annual basis. 

Status rates provide cumulative data on dropouts among young adults within a specified age range (usually: 
15 to 24 years of age, 16 to 24 years of age, or 18 to 24 years of age). These rates, which are higher than 
event rates because they include all dropouts, reveal the extent of the dropout problem in the population. 

Cohort rates measure what happens to a cohort of students over a period of time. Furthermore, these rates 
provide repeated measures of a group of students starting at a specific grade level over time. These rates 
provide longitudinal data on a specific group of students, including background and contextual data. 

^ High school completion rates describe the proportion of students who receive a high school diploma and/or 
alternative methods of school completion, namely the GED certificate. 

In addition, attrition rates measure the number of students lost from enrollment between two points in time (e.g., 
ninth grade and 12th grade enrollment four years later). Attrition data are similar to cohort data. 



Sources of Dropout Data 

Annie E. Casey Foundation produces Kids Count Data Book. This is an annual national and state-by-state 
effort to track the status of children in the United States. The foundation uses data from federal sources such as 
the U.S. Census Bureau and the National Center for Education Statistics. 

410-547-6600; http://www.aecf.org 



Dntercultural Development Research Association releases Texas attrition data each year in October. 
210-444-1710; http://www.idra.org 



National Center for Education Statistics of the U.S. Department of Education collects and reports multiple 
education data, including dropout data. 

202-502-7300; http://nces.ed.gov 

U.S. Department of Education releases the annual National Education Goals Report and other data. 

1 -800-USA-LEARN; http://www.ed.gov 



For more wosot tfas APIA FieM Trip 
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Student Assessment - continued from page 6 

jComo vas a compart ir este dinero? 
[You have been awarded $2,500. How 
are you going to divide up this money?].” 
One student began discussing how his 
uncle had won some money, and that if 
this had happened to the student, he 
would give the money to certain groups 
of people. Other students joined in the 
discussion. After 10 to 15 minutes, the 
teacher asked them to come to a con- 
sensus. The students decided that they 
would help out their families, their church 
and the poor children of Mexico. The 
teacher then proceeded to model the 
writing process, and wrote a group story 
as a class. 

Again, an 1DRA researcher com- 
mented: “It is discussion like this that 
leads me to believe that the English- 
leaming students are being served, not 
only academically but also culturally. 
Every lesson I observed touched on the 
everyday life of the children.” 

One unique aspect of the bilingual 
program at James Bowie Elementary 
School is the “One World, One Culture” 
class. This is an enrichment class that 

,a Sw@FY D@ss@ini D 
feaasBtisdl ©tfi) eveiryday 
life off (the Children.” 



all students attend once a week as part 
of a Title-1 schoolwide project. In this 
class the lessons are structured to teach 
self-respect and pride in Hispanic cul- 
tures as well as a diverse array of other 
cultures. 

The teacher of this class is spe- 
cially trained in diversity and very 
knowledgeable in the areas of history 
and geography. Because she immedi- 
ately captures the students’ attention, 
everyone looks forward to the class. 
There is also a hands-on component that 
usually takes the form of a writing as- 
signment. 

One observed lesson focused on 
the importance of older family members 
O ious cultures. The teacher began 

FRK 



"Th® gch®@0 Dans tap) vanfooiis fee fiDra s®0@ 
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a discussion of grandparents, asking 
specifically about the children’s grand- 
parents and how they were regarded in 
their own families and culture. The fi- 
nal assignment had each student design 
and create a card for his or her grand- 
parents to be presented to them on 
Grandparents’ Day. 

Another unique program at the 
school is the music (Estudiantina) pro- 
gram. During music class, students in 
third, fourth and fifth grades begin learn- 
ing how to play various instruments, such 
as the violin, guitar, mandolin, or piano. 
Each student is provided an instrument. 
They play Spanish songs with which they 
are all familiar, songs they hear on the 
radio, in the community, at weddings and 
other special occasions. At the same 
time, they learn the foundations of mu- 
sic and theory. The Estadiantina re- 
quires after-school practice sessions, and 
the group performs often throughout the 
Rio Grande Valley. 

Students participate year-around in 
cultural events in the community such 
as parades, social functions and holiday 
celebrations where the choir, drill team, 
folkloric dance troupe, Estudiantina and 
other groups perform. As one teacher 
put it, “The school has set up various 
committees for the sole purpose of pro- 
moting unity among staff, students and 
their families in community involve- 
ment.” 

Lessons in all classes tend to be 
interconnected across disciplines, which 
is accomplished by using literature- 
based lessons. When a teacher intro- 
duces a story, a discussion is held and 
then a semantic map is created. The 
students’ work then reflects the connec- 
tions across the curriculum. Discussions 
and research on topics under study are 
facilitated by access to computers - at 
least two in each classroom and sepa- 
ratq..CQ v mputer labs available to all chil- 
dren-. x 



Students with special needs are 
served in the regular classrooms. They 
are not singled out, rather they mix with 
the rest of the class. The teachers may 
afford them more individualized atten- 
tion, but their inclusion in discussions and 
group assignments is the same as other 
class members. 

Children at James Bowie Elemen- 
tary School are fortunate that bilingual- 
ism is inherent in the culture of the Val- 
ley. Spanish and English are both spo- 
ken in conversations throughout the area, 
often blended together in the same sen- 
tence. Children in bilingual classrooms 
receive instruction in Spanish, but they 
carry on regular conversations with their 
friends in English. Bilingualism in the 
area, coupled with the school’s compre- 
hensive bilingual program, is a main rea- 
son the school has earned national rec- 
ognition for the performance of bilingual 
students. 

Teachers keep a closely monitored 
portfolio of each student’s work that is 
shared with the student’s parents on a 
weekly basis. Most of the work included 
is work created by the student, not 
worksheets that he or she has com- 
pleted. This portfolio is also reviewed 
by the school administration. Together, 
teachers and staff monitor students’ 
progress so that any needed modifica- 
tions are made as soon as possible and 
instructional time is not lost. Parents must 
sign and return the portfolio so that the 
teacher may document that they are 
aware of their child’s progress. Com- 
munication with parents is in both Span- 
ish and English. 

It is evident that all the teachers 
at James Bowie Elementary School be- 
lieve their students are important. The 
school’s vision and goal is the success 
of all its students as reflected in the 
school motto, “All students can learn.” 
Students are treated with respect and 

Student Assessment - continued on page 18 
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Student Assessment - continued from page 17 

dignity, and the students treat their 
teachers in the same manner. 

Throughout the entire school, ban- 
ners in both Spanish and English are dis- 
played, reinforcing that each student is 
important. A sense of pride is evident 
everywhere in the school. This sense is 
engendered and reinforced by the teach- 
ers and staff and creates a bond among 
the students, parents and school person- 
nel. This bond perpetuates the high stan- 
dards expected from each student and 
gives families as well as the entire com- 
munity a stake in the school’s success. 

Cardenas, J.A., and B. Cardenas. The 
Theory of Incompatibilities: A Con- 
ceptional Framework for Respond- 
ing to the Educational Needs of 
Hispanic Americans (San Antonio, 
Texas: Intercultural Development Re- 
search Association, 1977). 



Robledo Montecel, M., and J.D. Cortez. 
“Successful Bilingual Education Pro- 
grams: 1 0 Schools Serve as Models,” 
IDRA Newsletter (San Antonio, 
Texas: Intercultural Development 
Research Association, September 
2001 ). 

Robledo Montecel, M., and J.D. Cortez. 
“Successful Bilingual Education Pro- 
grams: Criteria for Exemplary Prac- 
tices in Bilingual Education,” IDRA 
Newsletter (San Antonio, Texas: In- 
tercultural Development Research 
Association, August 2001). 

Maria Robledo Montecel , Ph.D., is 
the IDRA executive director. Josie 
Danini Cortez, M.A . , is the produc- 
tion development coordinator. Albert 
Cortez, Ph.D., is the director of the 
IDRA Institute for Policy and Leader- 
ship. Comments and questions may be 
directed to them via e-mail at 
contact@idra.org. 



Texas Youth - continued from page 15 

Intercultural Development Research 
Association, 1999). 

Texas Education Agency. Secondary 
School Completion and Dropouts 
in Texas Public Schools , 1999-00 
(Austin, Texas: Texas Education 
Agency, Division of Research and 
Evaluation, August 200 1 ). 

U.S. Department of Education. Dropout 
Rates in the United States: 1999 
(Washington, D.C.: National Center 
for Education Statistics, November 
2000 ). 

U.S. Department of Education. The 
Condition of Education 2001 
(Washington, D.C.: National Center 
for Education Statistics, June 2001). 

Roy L. Johnson, M.S., is the director 
of the IDRA Division of Evaluation 
Research. Comments and questions 
may be directed to him via e-mail at 
contact@idra. org. 
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In August, IDRA worked with 7,222 
teachers, administrators, parents, and 
higher education personnel through 35 
training and technical assistance activi- 
ties and 118 program sites in 14 states 
plus the United Kingdom and Brazil. 
Topics included: 

♦ Educational Equity and School 
Change 

♦ English as a Second Language 
Resources on the Internet 

♦ Parent Leadership Development 

♦ Modeling Reading Comprehension 
Strategies 

♦ Classroom Management 

Participating agencies and school 
districts included: 

Louisiana Department of Education 
Tyler Independent School District 
(ISD), Texas 

<0 Chicago Public Schools, Illinois 
Oklahoma City Public Schools, 
Oklahoma 

LongviewISD, Texas 




Activity Snapshot 

The Intercultural Development Research Association (I DRA)'haS‘been 
working wit h seve ral schools to redesignVndSSnergize their reading 
^prpgr^sT^e-n^^^^^ive^4he^cnalacteristics of dieir diversfe'* 
leamersCIn this thr^y^r^rofe^ea^ing program, known as FLA^IR 
(Focusing om Language and^Academ icd nstructi^ma.l^Renev^al), ID # RA 
provides technical assistance that includes classroonT^^ 
and observations of effective teaching strategies, coaching for success, 
nurturing of innovations, jand guidance 'for finding funding options. 
FLAIR capitalizes on eacli^school’s strengths to increase reading j 
scores, weave reading throughout die curriculum and recapture stu- 
dents’ lov^ofj^^g.^^partici^ants/have become reinvigorated by 1 
Ihisvr^e^nstmctior^method that is based on three principles: active 
“involvement, -validating" students aricLguidance. I 



Regularly, IDRA staff provides services to: Services include: 



public school teachers 

parents 

administrators 

other decision makers in public 
education 
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training and technical assistance 
evaluation 

<0 serving as expert witnesses in 
policy settings and court cases 
<0 publishing research and 
professional papers, books, 
videos and curricula 



For information on IDRA services for your school district or other group, contact IDRA at 210/444-1710. 
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Editor's Note: On September 19, 2001, U.S . Secretary of Education Rod Paige called on educators to take a leading 
role in the prevention of harassment and violence. Citing news reports of acts of intolerance, Paige wrote to the 
leaders of the nation ’s schools, colleges and universities urging them to take important steps to protect students from 
harassment and violence. The IDRA South Central Collaborative for Equity is the federally-funded equity assistance 
center that serves schools in Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. It is helps educators , parents 
and communities provide all students with equitable educational opportunities regardless of race, sex, national origin 
and economic level. Following is the text of the Secretary's letter. 



Dear Colleague: 



1 write to ask your help in 
responding to a problem that has arisen 
following the terrible events of the past 
several days and that threatens some of 
our nation’s students. There have been 
increasing news reports of incidents of 
harassment and violence directed at 
persons perceived to be Arab Americans 
or of Middle Eastern or South Asian 
origin, including children. Arab- 
American parents have publicly 
expressed fear about the safety of their 
children at school. These occurrences 
are extremely disturbing to me and are 
of major concern to the Department of 
Education. 

All of us are justly outraged at the 
destruction and loss of life inNew York, 
Washington, and Pennsylvania. 
However, violence and harassment 
against innocent people based solely on 
their race or national origin only 
compounds hatred and must not be 
condoned or tolerated. Each incident 
has a ripple effect in our schools and our 
communities, creating fear and tensions 
that ultimately affect us all. I am 
concerned that young people are 
particularly susceptible to copying 
inappropriate conduct at a time when 
fear and anger are heightened. 

We are all committed to making 
sure children across America can 
attend school in a safe and secure 
environment free from physical threats 
and discrimination. School officials, 
working closely with students, parents, 
and community groups, play a critical 
role in ensuring that race-based 
haraccment and violence have no place 




Harassment in schools can take 
many forms, from abusive name calling 
to violent crimes directed at a student 
because of his or her race or ancestry, 
the country of origin of the student’s 
family, or the student’s cultural 
traditions. If ignored, harassment can 
jeopardize students’ ability to learn, 
undermine their physical and emotional 
well-being, provoke retaliatory violence, 
and exacerbate community conflicts. 
The message we must send out to 
parents and students is that such 
conduct is unconditionally wrong and 
will not be tolerated in our schools. 

I take this opportunity to highlight 
our responsibilities under Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title VI 
prohibits discrimination based on race, 
color, or national origin by recipients of 
federal financial assistance. Schools, 
colleges, and universities are responsible 
under Title VI for providing students 
with an education environment free 
from discrimination. 

Racial or ethnic harassment is 
unlawful. It can deny or limit a student’s 
ability to receive or participate in the 
benefits, services, or opportunities in a 
school’s program - simply speaking it 
denies students the right to an education 
free of discrimination. The existence of 
a racially hostile environment that is 
encouraged, accepted, or tolerated by a 
school, college, or university constitutes 
different treatment of students on the 
basis of race. 

■In response to last week’s events 
specifically, I urge you to make sure that 
assemblies, classroom discussions, and 
other school activities held to honor 



victims of the tragedies do not 
inadvertently foster the targeting of 
Arab-American students for harassment 
or blame. Encourage students to discuss 
diversity constructively and to express 
disagreement over ideas or beliefs in a 
respectful manner. Have a system in 
place to intervene if particular students 
exhibit feelings or conduct that could 
endanger others. Encourage all students 
to report threats of racial or ethnic 
harassment. 

Through our words and the 
example of our own conduct, we must 
remind our children that harassment of 
and violence toward any individual 
because of his or her race or national 
origin is never acceptable. In addition, 
we must emphasize during this difficult 
time in our nation’s history that our 
feelings of anger and sadness must not 
be directed at innocent Arab Americans, 
or other individuals having no connection 
to last week’s events. Working 
together, we can make sure that our 
children get a good education in a safe 
environment that does not tolerate 
violence and hatred. 

Thank you for your help on this most 
critical issue. 

Sincerely, 

Rod Paige 

For more information contact IDRA 
at 210-444-1710 or send an e-mail to 
contact@idra.org. To request 
assistance from the SCCE ask for Dr. 
Bradley Scott at IDRA. 
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Maria 



The San Antonio Express-News 
has helped this community address the 
issue of dropouts through its recent series 
of in-depth articles by Lucy Hood, 
Edmund Tijerina and Sharpn Hughes 
with photos by Edward Ornelas. 

The series correctly concluded 
what the Intercultural Development 
Research Association and many others, 
have been reporting for more than a 
decade. 

In 1986, IDRA conducted Texas’ 
first comprehensive statewide study of 
high school dropouts, which showed that 
one out of three students were dropping 
out before graduating. Our studies show 
that since 1 986 the estimated cumulative 
number of T exas high school dropouts is 
[1.6 million] students- with an estimated 
net loss to the state of [$441 billion]. 
Clearly, the number of students dropping 
out of school is too high. 

According to data compiled by the ’ 
Texas Eduction Agency, 348,903 
students were enrolled as ninth graders ’ 
in Texas high schools in 1997. Four-, 
years later; only 220,324 seniors were 
enrolled. 

Texas has long tried to ignore the 
problem, and failing that, has tried to get 



rid of it by undercounting the numbers of 
students who drop out of school before 
graduating. The Express-News series 
that focused on one San Antonio high 
school showed that students didn’t simply 
transfer to different schools; most of the 
missing students dropped out before 
graduating. 

Why are the numbers important? 
If we don’t count the students, the 
students don’t count. 

All students count. Schools that 
succeed know this. Such schools don’t 
blame their students for the dropout rate, 
but look for ways to make school work 
for all young people. 

Schools that work for everyone 
value chi ldren, promote high expectations, 
create support systems and include 
familiesand communities in meaningful 
ways. Students are neither seen nor 
treated as problems to be “fixed” or as 
time bombs that may explode at any 
moment. * . 

San Antonio has many committed 
and dedicated educators who are helping ' 
to make schools work for all students. 
Our community was the birthplace of 
one of the most successful dropout 
prevention programs in the country- the 



IDRA Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program. 

The program, which has become a 
national network of schools, is a cross- 
age tutoring program that takes students 
who are considered to be at -risk 
situations and places them as tutors of 
younger students. Since its inception in 
1984, the program has helped schools 
keep 98 percent of program participants 
in school. 

The challenge of ensuring that 
students do not drop out of school will 
not be overcome with a series of articles, 
one educational program, concerned 
fami lies or even dedicated and committed 
educators working alone. 

The challenge will be met when 
we count all students and when all 
students count, when apathy turns to 
outrage and when outrage leads to action. 

Originally published by the San 
Antonio Express-News on June 14, 
2001. Reprinted with permission. 
Maria “Cuca” Robledo Montecel, 
Ph.D., is executive director of IDRA. 
Comments may be directed to her via 
e-mail at contact@idra.org '! 
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Successful Bilingual Education Programs 

Indicators of Success at the School Level 

Maria Robledo Montegel, and Smm Panin! C©r6es g 

Editor's Note: Last year, the Intercultural Development Research Association 
(IDRA) conducted a research study with funding by the U.S. Department of 
Education , Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
(OBEMLA) to identify characteristics that contribute to the high academic 
performance of students served by bilingual education programs. The August 
2001 issue of the IDRA Newsletter began a series of six articles describing this 
research study's significant findings. The first installment provided an 
overview of the research design and methods. In the September 2001 issue, 
we featured an overview of the schools' demographics and the major findings 
pertaining to school indicators. This third installment in the October 2001 
issue presented the major findings in student outcomes. This fourth 
installment features the major findings in student outcomes and assessment. 



Inside this Issue: 

^ School-level factors for 
effective bilingual education 

<0> Teasing and bullying 

<0 2001 !®RA NewsleMerinden 
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As IDRA visited, interviewed, and 
surveyed the teachers and 
administrators, parents and students in 
1 0 different bilingual education programs 
and their schools, one thing become 
evident: leadership is an essential 
ingredient in the formula for student 
success. Leadership manifests itself in 
different ways, such as commitment to 
students, valuing of students and their 
families, and openness to innovation and 
change. But, one aspect was evident in 
all of the individuals involved with the 
programs: each had the ability to inspire 
and see what was possible. 

Lee Bolman and Terrence Deal 
write of this ability in Leading with 
Soul. “Perhaps we lost our way when 
we forgot that the heart of leadership 
lies in the hearts of leaders. We fooled 
ourselves, thinking that sheer bravado or 
sophisticated analytic techniques could 
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respond to our deepest concerns. We 
lost touch with a precious human gift - 
our spirit.” This aspect of leadership is 
difficult to measure but immediately 
recognizable. And it is this aspect that is 
critically needed to achieve equity and 
excellence for all students. 

IDRA researched school- and 
classroom-level indicators of successful 
bilingual education programs. Our 
extensive review of other research 
provided a strong theoretical framework 
with indicators conducive to successful 
programs for limited-English-proficient 
(LEP) students. IDRA framed these 
indicators as research questions in areas 
of leadership, vision and goals, school 
climate, linkages, school organization 
and accountability, professional 
development, parent involvement, staff 
accountability and assessment, staff 

Indicators of Success - continued on page 2 




Indicators of Success - continued from page 1 

selection and recognition, and community 
involvement. This article provides 
IDRA’s major findings in five of the 10 
school-level indicators. The remaining 
five will be presented in the January 
2002 issue of the IDRA Newsletter. 

IDRA’s primary research question 
for this study was, “What contributed to 
the success of a bilingual education 
classroom as evidenced by LEP student 
academic achievement?” In addition to 
the student data, qualitative and 
contextual research questions for other 
indicators emerged from our extensive 
review of the research and IDRA’s 
own history in bilingual education. 

Five main questions guided the 
research for school-level indicators. 
Each question had a more detailed 
subset of questions. The questions that 
guided the research for five of the 
school level indicators follow. 

Leadership — How evident is 
leadership at the school level, and what 
are the characteristics (Carter and 
Chatfield, 1986; Lucas et al., 1990)? 

• Is the school leadership well- 
informed of the rationale for bilingual 
education, and does it share an active 
commitmentto bilingualism? 

• Does the school leadership pro- 
actively involve the community and 
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private sector in the design and 
development of the bilingual program? 

• Does the school leadership support 
educational equity and excellence for 
all students? 

Vision and Goals - How evident 
are the vision and goals at the school 
level, and what are the characteristics 
(Villarreal and Solis, 1998)? 

• Do a vision and a set of goals exist 
that define the achievement level 
expected of all students, including 
LEP students? 

• Are the vision and goals 
communicated to students, and do 
they guide the instruction? 

School Climate — What are the 
characteristics of the school’s climate 
(Lein et al., 1997; Ogbu and Matute- 
Bianchi, 1986)? 

• Does the school climate communicate, 
in concrete ways, high expectations 

The Inter cultural Development Research As- 
sociation (IDRA) is a non-profit organization 
with a 501(c)(3) tax exempt status. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to disseminate infor- 
mation concerning equality of educational op- 
portunity. 

The/D/64 Afevusfe/ter(TSSNl 069-5672, ©2001) 
serves as a vehicle for communication with 
educators, school board members, decision- 
makers, parents, and the general public con- 
cerning the educational needs of all children in 
Texas and across the United States. 
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Permission to reproduce material contained 
herein is granted provided the article or item is 
reprinted in its entirety and proper credit is 
given to IDRA and the author. Please send a 
copy of the material in its reprinted form to the 
IDRA Newsletter production offices. Editorial 
submissions, news releases, subscription re- 
quests, and change-of-address data should be 
submitted in writing to the IDRA Newsletter 
production editor. The IDRA Newsletter staff 
welcomes yourcomments on editorial material. 
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to LEP students, a sense of family, a 
high level of trust among all school 
personnel, and shared responsibility 
and decision making? 

• Are student linguistic and cultural 
diversity valued and celebrated? 

• Is innovation introduced and managed 
with careful attention to the process 
of participation and ownership at all 
levels of the institution, families and 
the broader community? 

• Do the adaptations keep the positive 
vision that all children can achieve to 
their maximum potential and be fully 
fluent in English without sacrificing 
their native language? 

• Are the challenges accepted by 
everyone and reflect ongoing respect 
and validation of all participants, even 
those who disagree with the 
changes? 

• Is the climate safe and orderly? 

Linkages - What linkages exist 
between central office and school-level 
staff, and how are they characterized 
(McLoed, 1996)? 

• Are linkages to central office staff 
facilitated by clear roles and 
responsibilities of central office 
staff? 

• Does the central office staff provide 
leadership, credibility and respect for 

Indicators of Success - continued on page 5 

Portions of the contents of this newsletter were 
developed under a grant from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. However, those contents 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Department of Education, and endorsement by 
the federal government should not be assumed. 
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If left unchecked or unaddressed, 
bullying and teasing during childhood 
may develop into dysfunctional behav- 
iors that are detrimental to society and 
to the person. Bullying and teasing are 
harmful to the classroom environment 
by hindering the delivery of instruction 
and the social development of students. 

Dan Olweus, a professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Bergen in 
Norway defines bullying, “A student is 
being bullied or victimized when he or 
she is exposed, repeatedly and over time 
to negative actions on the part of one or 
more other students” (Froschl et al., 
1998). Olweus explains that negative 
actions can include words, physical con- 
tact and making faces, gestures, and 
intentional exclusion from groups. Teas- 
ing is a form of banter. 

Teasing and bullying are a con- 
tinuum of intentionally hurtful behavior 
that, if not stopped, can make younger 
children feel unsafe. If left unchecked 
in older children, teasing and bullying can 
be used to exert power over others and 
may lead to committing sexual harass- 
ment, which is illegal (U.S. Department 
of Education, 1999). 

While some attempts have been 
made to link bullying and teasing at the 
elementary school grades to sexual ha- 
rassmentbehaviors during adultlife, there 
is no solid evidence that sexual harass- 
ment is one of the resultant dysfunc- 
tional behaviors. In any case, it is impor- 
tant for administrators and teachers to 
address bullying and teasing continu- 
ously (Yanez-Perez, 1999). 

Bullying and teasing can also lead 
classmates and adults to attach labels to 
the students involved. The literature on 
high expectations is replete with infor- 
mation on the detrimental effect of pre- 
O rely labeling students especially at 

ERIC 



the elementary school level. We would 
do a disservice to students if we start 
labeling and perceiving them negatively 
from this early age. 

Teasing and bullying are mani- 
fested differently by gender. Males tend 
to be victims of physical bullying, and 
females tend to be victims of exclusion 
(NCES, 2000). Teasing and bullying are 
pervasive in school lunchrooms, play- 
grounds, hallways and classrooms. 
Teachers and other adults tend to ignore 
the conduct, giving children the impres- 
sion that it is acceptable to engage in this 
type of behavior (Banks, 1997; and 



Gropper and Froschl, 2000). However, 
teachers and other adults can and must 
stop it. 

Teachers and parents can use the 
following practices to address these 
behaviors in the elementary school 
grades. Once teachers have assured 
themselves that this behavior is being 
addressed and not in the upswing, it is 
probable that it will not escalate later in 
the students’ lives. To address the issue 
of teasing and bullying, teachers and 
parents can: 

• Intercede when an incident happens. 



Bullying and Teasing - continued on page 4 




Bullying and Teasing - continued from page 3 

do not ignore it; 

• Have discussions about teasing and 

bullying; -~ 

• Provide opportunities for boys and 
girls to interact in positive ways; and 

• Show they care. 

There are many resources avail- 
able that address student teasing and 
bullying. Two publications in particular 
give examples of teasing and bullying 
behaviors as well as practical advice on 
how to address the issue. These are: 
Quit it! A Teacher’s Guide on Teasing 
and Bullying for Use with Students in 
Grades K-3 (Froschl et al, 1998) and 
Girls and Boys Getting Along, Teach- 
ing Sexual Harassment Prevention in 
the Elementary Classroom (Montgom- 
ery et al., 1993). 

Children who experience teasing 
and bullying feel unsafe, uncomfortable 
and excluded both inside and outside of 
the classroom. It is important for chil- 
dren to understand that incidents might 
occur by accident the first time, but if 
they do not stop the behavior when they 
have been asked to stop then it is pur- 
poseful. One way to stop this pattern is 
for adults and children to be clear that 
these behaviors will not be tolerated. 

The Intercultural Development 
Research Association’s South Central 
Collaborative for Equity, is the equity 



“Most Americans do not 
take bullying very 
seriously - not even 
school personnel, a 
surprising finding given 
that most bullying takes 
place in schools. If 
Americans think at all 
about it, they tend to think 
that bullying is a given of 
childhood, at most a 
passing stage, one 
inhabited largely by boys 
who will, simply, 
inevitably, be boys.” 



— Psychology’ Today , 
September-October 1 995, p. 52 



assistance center funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education to serve the 
educational equity needs of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas in the areas of race, gender and 
national origin equity. The center pro- 
vides teacher training and assistance on 
preventing and dealing with teasing and 
bullying in schools. For more informa- 
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tion contact Dr. Bradley Scott, SCCE 
director, at IDRA (210-444-1710). 
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Cumulative Index 
January 2001 - December 2001 



A 

Accountability: (1-01) 1-2,7-13; 
(1-01) 13; (2-01) 1-2, 7-9; (2-10) 
3-4, 12-13; (2-01) 5-6; (2-10) 13; 
(3-01) 1-2, 12-16; (3-01) 3-5; (3-01) 
6-9; (6-01) 1-2, 9-12; (7-01) 5-7, 
13-16; (8-01) 1-2, 15-19; (8-01)20; 
(9-01)3-6, 17-18 

Accountability, National Research 
Council: (2-01) 13 
Alianza Project ( see Project 
Alianza) 

Assessment: (2-01) 5-6; (5-01) 5-10; 
(9-01)3-6, 17-18 
Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills (TAAS): (2-01) 1-2, 7-9; 
(3-01) 3-5; (6-01) 3-5; (8-01) 

1-2, 15-19; (8-01)20 
Attrition (see Students, Attrition/ 
Retention and see Dropout 
Prevention) 




The Best for Our Children, P. 

McCollum: (6-01)6-7 
Bilingual 

Education: (1-01) 1-2, 7-13; (2-10) 
3-4, 12-13; (3-01) 3-5; (4-01) 

3-6; (6-01) 8; (7-01) 1-2, 10-12; 
(8-01)1-2,15-19; (8-01)7-11, 

16; (8-01) 13-14; (9-01)3-6, 
17-18; (10-01) 1-2, 5-8 
Boosting Our Understanding of 
Bilingual Education: A Refresher 
^ Philosophy and Models, A. 




Brain Development: (4-01) 9-10 
Brain Development and Mastery of 
Language in the Early Childhood 
Years, E. Shiver: (4-01) 9-10 
Bullying and Teasing in Elementary 
School, A. Yanez: (10-01) 3-4 



c 

Cantu, Linda: (5-01) 1-2, 12 
Cardenas, Jose A.: (4-01) 1-2, 11-12 
Cardenas, Oscar M.: (8-01) 13-14 
Challenges and Strategies for 
Principals of Low-Performing 
Schools , A. Villarreal: (1-01) 1-2, 
7-13 

Civil Rights (see Equity) 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program: (1-01) 3-6; (4-01) 5; 
(5-01) 1-2, 12; (9-01) 1-2, 8-15, 18; 
(9-01)7; (9-01)20 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program 
— Addressing the Digital Divide , 
L. Cantu: (5-01) 1-2, 12 
Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program 
in Brazil: Valuing Youth Across 
Different Cultures , F. Montes: 
(1-01)3-6 

Coming of Age, B. Scott: (3-01) 6-9 
Community and Parent Involvement 
in Education , M. Diaz-Sanchez: 
(3-01)3-5 

Community Engagement: (1-01) 1-2, 
7-13; (2-10) 3-4, 12-13; (3-01) 3-5; 
(6-01) 1-2,9-12; (6-01) 3-5; (7-01) 
3-4,12fj(p|)3-6,12 
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Cortez, Albert: (3-01) 1-2, 12-16; 
(7-01) 5-7, 13-16; (8-01) 1-2, 15-19; 
(9-01)3-6, 17-18 
Cortez, Josie Danini: (7-01) 1-2, 

10-12; (8-01) 7-11, 16; (9-01) 3-6, 
17-18; (10-01) 1-2, 5-8 



B 

Destined to Get an Equitable 
System of School Funding , A. A. 
Romero: (8-01) 3-6, 12 
Diaz-Sanchez, Micaela: (3-01) 3-5 
Dieckmann, Jack: (5-01) 5-10 
Digital Divide: (5-01) 1-2, 12 
Disciplinary Alternative 

Education Programs: (8-01) 1-2, 
15-19 

The Diversity Bookmarks 

Collection: A Tool for Optimizing 
Teacher Usage of the Web, L.C. 
Green: (5-01) 3-4 
Dr. Jose Cardenas Receives 
Prestigious Child Advocate 
Award from the Texas Federation 
of Teachers: (6-01) 8 
Dropout Prevention: (1-01) 3-6; 
(2-01) 1-2, 7-9; (3-01) 1-2, 12-16; 
(9-01) 1-2, 8-15, 18 (see also 
Students, Attrition/Retention) 



Reading Index Entries 
All entries in this cumulative index ofthe 
articles appearing in the 200 1 issues ofthe 
IDRA Newsletter include the publication 
volume and the publication year in paren- 
theses followed by the page(s) on which 
the article can be found. 

Obtaining Article Reprints 

A copy of any article listed in this cumu- 
lative index may be obtained free of charge 
by contacting I DRA or visiting the I DRA 
web site at www.idra.org. 



The Intercultural Development Research 
Association (IDRA) is a non-profit organi- 
zation with a 501(c)(3) tax exempt status. 
The purpose of the organization is to dis- 
seminate information concerning equality 
of educational opportunity. 

The IDRA Newsletter (ISSN 1069-5672, 
© 200 1 ) serves as a vehicle for communica- 
tion with educators, school board members, 
decision-makers, parents, and the general 
public concerning the educational needs of 
all children in Texas and across the United 
States. 

Permission to reproduce material contained 
herein is granted provided the article or item 
is reprinted in its entirety and proper credit 
is given to IDRA and the author. Please send 
a copy ofthe material in its reprinted form 
to the IDRA Newsletter production offices. 
Editorial submissions, news releases, sub- 
scription requests, and change-of-address 
data should be submitted in writing to the 
IDRA Newsletter production editor. The 
IDRA Newsletter staff welcomes your com- 
ments on editorial material. 



Publication offices: 

5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350 
San Antonio, Texas 78228-1 190 
210/444-1710; Fax 2 1 0/444- 1 7 1 4 
www.idra.org contact@idra.org 
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Early Childhood Education: 

(4-01) 1-2, 11-12; (4-01) 7-8; (4-01) 
9-10; (5-01)3-4; (6-01) 3-5 (see 
also Bilingual, Education) 

Early Childhood Education, J.L. 

Rodriguez: (6-01)3-5 

Education 

Bilingual (see Bilingual, 
Education) 

Reform (see Schools, Reform/ 
Restructuring) 

Educational Pipeline: (1-01) 16; 

(3-01)1-2,12-16 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA): (2-10) 
3-4, 12-13; (3-01) 3-5 
ENLACE Enters Phase II to 
Promote Higher Education for 
Latino Youth: (1-01) 16 
ENLACE Initiative: (1-01) 16; 
(6-01)1-2,9-12 

Enriching Your Classroom Through 
Equitable Technology 
Integration, J. Dieckmann and A. 
Villarreal: (5-01)5-10 
Equity: (2-10) 3-4, 12-13; (2-01) 5-6; 
(3-01) 1-2, 12-16; (3-01) 6-9; (8-01) 
3-6, 12; (9-01) 19; (10-01) 3-4 (see 
also South Central 
Collaborative for Equity) 

Equity Assistance Center ( see 
South Central Collaborative 
for Equity) 

Evaluation: (1-01) 3-6; (3-01) 3-5; 

(3-01)6-9; (5-01)5-10; (6-01)3-5 
Every Student Counts, M. Robledo 
Montecel: (9-01) 20 



Families (see Parents) 

Fessenden, J.T.: (1-01) 13 
FLAIR Project (see Focusing on 
Language and Academic 
Instructional Renewal) 

Focusing on Language and 

Academic Instructional Renewal 



(FLAIR): (2-01) 18; (7-01) 3-4, 
12; (9-01) 18 
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Free School Improvement Training 
and Technical Assistance: (5-01) 



10-11 



Garcia, Juanita C.: (7-01) 3-4, 12 
Gender (see Equity) 

Goals of Equity: (3-01) 6-9 
Green, Laura Chris: (5-01) 3-4 



Hernandez, Yojani F.: (4-01) 7-8 
Higher Education: (1-01) 16; (3-01) 
1-2, 12-16; (8-01) 1-2, 15-19 
High Expectations, Substandard 
Results - The 2001 Texas 
Legislative Session, M. Robledo 
Montecel and A. Cortez: (8-01) 
1-2,15-19 



/ 

IDRA Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program — Tutor’s Success is 
Praised: (9-01) 7 
Immigrant Students’ Rights to 
Attend Public Schools, National 
Coalition of Advocates for 
Students: (7-01) 8-9 
In-grade Retention: (6-01) 3-5; 
(8-01)1-2,15-19 

Instruction: (4-01) 3-6; (5-01) 5-10; 
(6-01) 3-5; (6-01) 6-7; (7-01)3-4, 

12 

Intercultural Development 
Research Association 
Publications: (2-01) 16; (4-01) 1 1; 

(6-01) 8; (8-01) 4; (8-01) 17 
Technical Assistance and Events: 
(1-01) 1 1; (1-01) 14-15; (2-01) 
10-11; (2-01) 15; (3-01) 10-11; 
(3-01) 14; (4-01) 5; (5-01) 7; 
(5-01) 10-11; (6-01) 7; (7-01) 14; 
(8-01) 14; (8-01) 18; (9-01)5; 
(9-01) 1 8; (10-01)4; (10-01) 7 
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Johnson, Roy L.: (9-01) 1-2, 8-15, 18 




Language Acquisition (see 
Bilingual, Education) 

Leadership: (1-01) 1-2, 7-13; (6-01) 
1-2, 9-12; (10-01) 1-2, 5-8 
Lopez del Bosque, Rogelio: (2-01) 1-2, 
7-9 




McCollum, Pam: (2-01) 3-4, 12-13; 
(6-01)6-7 

Mclntire, R.: (1-01) 13 
The Missing Piece of the Puzzle: 
Opportunities to Learn, P. 
McCollum: (2- 10) 3-4, 12-13 
Missing: Texas Youth - Cost of 
School Dropouts Escalates, R.L. 
Johnson: (9-01) 1-2, 8-15, 18 
Montes, Felix: (1-01)3-6 
My Magnificent Twenty, J.A. 
Cardenas: (4-01) 1-2, 11-12 



N 

National Coalition of Advocates for 
Students: (7-01) 8-9 
National Research Council: (2-10) 13 



o 

Once Texas' Lowest Ranking 
School, Fox Tech High School 
Wins the National Blue Ribbon, 
R. Lopez del Bosque: (2-01) 1-2, 
7-9 



O 
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Paige, Rod: (9-01) 19 
Parents: (1-01) 1-2, 7-13; (2-10) 3-4, 
12-13; (3-01) 3-5; (4-01) 9-10 
Policy (see Schools, Policy) 
Preschool (see Early Childhood 
Education) 

Prevent Harassment and Violence, 
R. Paige: (9-01) 19 
Project Alianza: (7-01)5-7, 13-16; 
(7-01) 14 

Project FLAIR (see Focusing on 
Language and Academic 
Instructional Renewal) 

Promising Practices: (1-01) 1-2, 
7-13; (2-01) 1-2, 7-9; (7-01)3-4, 12 



Race/Racial Equity (see Equity) 

“ Recess ” Provides Cognitive, 

Social and Psychomotor 
Opportunities for Growth, Y.F. 
Hernandez: (4-01) 7-8 
RE-CONNECT: (1-01) 11; (2-10) 
3-4, 12-13; (4-01) 9-10; (5-01)7; 
(10-01)7 

Reform in Education: Communities 
Organizing Networks for 
Emerging Collaborations with 
Teachers (see RE-CONNECT) 
Research: (1-01) 1-2, 7-13; (7-01) 

1-2, 10-12; (7-01)5-7, 13-16; (8-01) 
7-11, 16; (8-01) 13-14; (8-01)20; 
(9-01) 1-2, 8-15, 18; (9-01) 20; 
(10-01) 1-2, 5-8 

Retention (see Students, Attrition/ 
Retention) 

Robledo Montecel, Maria: (7-01) 1-2, 
10-12; (8-01) 1-2, 15-19; (8-01) 

7-1 1,16; (9-01) 3-6, 17-18; (9-01) 
20; (10-01) 1-2, 5-8 
Rodriguez, Jose L.: (6-01) 3-5 
Rodriguez, Rosana G.: (6-01) 1-2, 

9-12 

Romero, Anna Alicia: (8-0 1)3-6, 12 
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Schools 

Finance, Funding: (8-01) 1-2, 15-19; 
(8-01)3-6,12 

Policy: (1-01) 1-2, 7-13; (2-10) 3-4, 

12- 13; (2-01) 5-6; (7-01) 5-7, 

13- 16; (7-01) 8-9; (8-01) 1-2, 
15-19; (8-01) 3-6, 12; (9-01) 1-2, 
8-15, 18; (9-0 1)20 

Reform, Restructuring: (1-01) 1-2, 

7- 13; (2-01) 1-2, 7-9; (7-01)5-7, 
13-16 

School Accountability Ratings 
Questioned: (8-01) 20 
Scott, Bradley: (2-01)5-6; (3-01) 6-9 
Shiver, Elaine: (4-0 1)9-10 
Social Promotion {see In-grade 
Retention) 

South Central Collaborative for 
Equity: (1-01) 1-2, 7-13; (2-01) 
5-6; (3-01) 6-9; (3-01) 14; (4-01) 
7-8; (5-01) 3-4; (5-01) 7; (5-01) 
10-11; (6-01) 3-5; (6-01) 7; (7-01) 
3-4, 12; (8-01)3-6, 12; (8-01) 18; 
(9-01)3-6, 17-18; (10-01) 3-4 
Solis, Adela: (4-01)3-6 
Standards: (2-1 0)3-4, 12-13 
STAR Center: (5-01) 3-4; (5-01) 
5-10; (5-01)7 
Students 

Attrition/Retention: (8-01) 1-2, 
15-19; (8-01)20; (9-01) 1-2, 

8- 15, 1 8; (9-0 1 ) 20 {see also 
Dropout Prevention) 

English Language Learners: (1 -01) 
1-2, 7-13; (6-01) 6-7; (7-01) 8-9 
Limited-English-Proficient (LEP) 
Students, Instruction of {see 
Instruction and see Bilingual, 
Education) 

Successful Bilingual Education 
Programs -10 Schools Serve as 
Models, M. Robledo Montecel and 
J.D. Cortez: (8-01)7-11, 16 
Successful Bilingual Education 
Programs - Criteria for 
Exemplary Practices in Bilingual 
Education, M. Robledo Montecel 
and J.D. Cortez: (7-01) 1-2, 10-12 
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Successful Bilingual Education 
Programs - Indicators of 
Success at the School Level , M. 
Robledo Montecel and J.D. Cortez: 
(10-01) 1-2, 5-8 

Successful Bilingual Education 
Programs — Student Assessment 
and Outcomes , M. Robledo 
Montecel, J.D. Cortez, and A. 
Cortez: (9-0 1)3-6,17-18 



T 

Teacher Preparation: (4-01) 1-2, 
11-12; (7-01) 1-2, 10-12; (7-01) 3-4, 
12; (7-01) 5-7, 13-16 
Teacher Shortages - Implications 
for Reform and Achievement for 
All Students , A. Cortez: (7-01) 5-7, 
13-16 

Teaching Strategies (see 
Instruction) 

Technology: (5-01) 1-2, 12; (5-01) 
3-4; (5-01) 5-10 
Testing (see Assessment) 

Texas Study Profiles Successful 
Bilingual Education Programs , 
O.M. Cardenas: (8-01) 13-14 
Transforming Teachers with FLAIR , 
J.C. Garda: (7-01) 3-4, 12 
Transformative Leadership in 
Latino Communities: A Critical 
Element in Successful and 
Sustainable Educational Change , 
R.G. Rodriguez and A. Villarreal: 
(6-01) 1-2,9-12 

Transitions from Schools to College 
- Getting There from Here, A. 
Cortez: (3-01) 1-2, 12-16 



Use of Public Money for Private 
Schooling: (8-01) 1-2, 15-19 
Use of Tests When Making 
High-Stakes Decisions for 
Students, B. Scott: (2-01) 5-6 



O 
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Valuing vs. Deficit Model: (1-01) 
3-6; (2-01) 1-2, 7-9; (3-01)3-5; 
(3-01)6-9; (4-01) 1-2, 11-12; (5-01) 
5-10; (6-01) 1-2, 9-12; (9-01) 20; 
(9-01)7 

Villarreal, A.: (1-01) 1-2, 7-13; (5-01). 

5-10; (6-01) 1-2,9-12 
Vouchers ( see Use of Public Money 
for Private Schooling) 



Web Sites: (1-01) 12; (2-01) 15; 
(5-01) 4; (7-01) 13; (8-01) 11; 
(8-01) 16; (9-01) 15; (9-01) 16 
Who 's Accountable?, R. Mclntire 
and J.T. Fessenden: (1-01) 13 



Yanez, Aurora: (10-01) 3-4 



IDRA Newsletter 
Focus Issues 

Each issue of the IDRA 
Newsletter concentrates on one 
particular topic. In 2001, the 
topics included the following. 

Self Renewing Schools. . . 

Leadership 

Volume XXVIII, No. 1, January 

Accountability 

Volume XXVIII, No. 2, February 

Access, Equity and 
Excellence 

Volume XXVIII, No. 3, March 

Early Childhood Education 

Volume XXVIII, No. 4, April 

Technology 

Volume XXVIII, No. 5, May 

Changing Student Population 

Volume XXVIII, No. 6, June-July 

School Resources 

Volume XXVIII, No. 7, August 

Governance 

Volume XXVIII, No. 8, September 
Persistence 

Volume XXVIII, No. 9, October 

Leadership 

Volume XXVIII, No. 10, 
November-December 

IDRA is a non-profit educational, 
research and development organization 
dedicated to the improvement of 
education opportunities of all children. 
Through research, materials 
development , training, technical 
assistance, evaluation , and information 
dissemination, we f re helping to create 
schools that work for all children. 



[Did] 

There are about 3.5 million limited-English-proficient students in the 
United States - a conservative estimate as reported in 1996-97 by the 
nation's state education agencies that receive Title VII federal funds. 

Forty percent of U.S. teachers reported having LEP students in their 
classrooms in 1 994, but only 29 percent of these teachers had received 
any training at all in how to serve them. 

ffasfts amd I sftaftisftfos, §© ft® ftlhie 
"IFneDdl Trip*" 001 0 ®RA's mfe soft®. 

www.idra.org 




Indicators of Success - continued from page 2 

the program? 

School Organization and 
Accountability - How is the school 
organized (Villarreal and Solis, 1998; 
McLoed, 1996)? 

• Is the school organization based on 
the most efficient way of maximizing 
the impact of instruction? 

• Is the program an integral part of the 
school’s academic plan? 

• Are small organizational arrange- 
ments (e.g., families, academic 
teams) created to increase communi- 
cation among teachers, parents and 
students? 

• Is there strong accountability for the 
success of all students? 

IDRA conducted onsite classroom 
observations; held structured interviews 
with teachers, administrators and 
parents; and administered surveys at 
each of the participating schools. Below 
are the major findings for each area. 

Leadership 

All of the schools we studied had 
strong and visible leadership. While the 
principals varied in their leadership 
styles, all had some common traits: 

• total and unwavering commitment to 
their students’ achievement and to an 
excellent bilingual education 
program that was fully integrated into 
the school; 

• open and frequent communication 
among the principal, faculty and 
staff; 

• pro-active involvement of faculty, 
staff and the community in the 
bilingual program; 

• professionalism, ski 11s, and knowledge; 

• well-informed of the rationale for 
bilingual education; 

• valuing of all individuals — students, 
faculty and staff; 

• ability to inspire, motivate and 
validate; 

• openness to innovation and change; 

• access provided to current research 
and best practices; 

• ability to identify, secure, and 
mobilize resources; and 

O 'port for faculty and staff. 

ERIC 



Teachers and administrators we 
interviewed believed that their schools’ 
administration supported teacher 
autonomy. Also important was the 
involvement of English as a second 
language (ESL) and bilingual education 
teachers in the schools’ decision- 
making process as well as their 
autonomy in the decisions they made in 
their classrooms. 

Woso®in) md @®aDs 

All of the schools had visions and 
goals that were published and evident 
throughout the schools, setting clear 
expectations for the achievement of all 
students. Furthermore, these visions 
and goals manifested themselves in the 
day-to-day work of the principals, 
faculty, staff, parents and families. In 
some cases, the visions and goals were 
developed by the principals, faculty, 
staff and parents, adding a dimension of 
ownership and buy-in. 

Surveys showed that the schools 
had visions that embraced the goals of 
bilingual education with a mission 
inclusive of all students and their 
families. 

In one instance, an IDRA 
researcher commented: 

The school is innovative in the way 
it deals with a multitude of 
languages and cultures as it 
prepares students to transition into 
a new country and a new 

language. The school has a way of 

• r 



valuing differences and 
acknowledging potential in every 
student. 

Another IDRA researcher 
observed: 

This school is successful because 
of the commitment and the 
integrity that the teachers have 
toward the bilingual program at 
their school. They attribute their 
success to the clear and focused 
program that is articulated 
throughout the campus and to the 
support that the principal provides. 
All of the teachers say that the 
success is due to the fact that they 
value learning a second language 
and because of the calidad de los 
maestros en esta escuela [The 
quality of the teachers at this 
school]. 

School Oiorafte 

While school locations varied 
greatly - from inner-city urban to rural 
and isolated-the intrinsic character and 
climate of the schools shared some 
common traits: 

• All of the schools were .safe and 
orderly; 

• All of the administration, faculty, 
staff, parents and students felt 
responsible for maintaining a safe 
and orderly climate; 

• “Order” operationally looked different 
in the different settings: “orderly 

Indicators of Success - contintded on page 6 
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Indicators of Success - continued from page 5 

chaos” in some, structured and well- 
defined in others; but the underlying 
“order” of well-defined expectations, 
responsibilities and roles were clear 
and understood by all; 

• “Safe” included personal safety as 
well as safety to innovate, change 
and communicate; 

• All of the schools affirmed and 
valued racial and cultural differences; 
and 

• All of the schools had a climate of 
caring, belonging and friendliness. 

Teachers and administrators 
reported a positive school climate that 
nurtured and maintained cultural diversity 
and mutual respect. 



The central office staffs provided 
strong leadership and respect for the 
bilingual programs IDRA studied. 
There were clearly articulated roles and 
responsibilities among central office 
staff as well as frequent and open 
communication between central office 
and school staff. All of the schools 
reported strong support from someone 
in central office for their program and 
their school. 

In addition to the vertical linkages, 
there was evidence of horizontal 
linkages as well, with teachers working 
in teams, sharing, exchanging, 
communicating and focusing on 
achievement of all students. Bilingual 
teachers were never isolated from the 
rest of the faculty. They, along with the 
bilingual program, were fully integrated 
into the rhythm and essence of the 
school. 

Teachers and administrators 
reported a high degree of collaborative 
work between faculty and staff: 

• “There is master coordination in this 
school, collegiality, and a deep sense 
of purpose as well as a tremendous 
sense of trust and loyalty among the 
staff and administration.” 

• “We are doing... team teaching. 
During the day, we exchange classes 
in first grade: I teach in Spanish to the 
~ther teacher’s students, and she 



teaches my children in English.” 
“Teachers are more united - all 
teachers work with all children. All 
teachers are responsible for working 
in the bilingual education program.” 
“We [elementary school teachers] 
have a lot of communication with the 
middle school.” 



Organizafiloni aeid 



The bilingual program was an 
integral part of the schools and their 
academic plans. It was evident that 
faculty and staff held themselves 
accountable for the success of all 
students, including LEP students. 
Surveys showed that teachers and 
administrators saw bilingual education 
as an integral part of their schools. 

At one school, an IDRA 
researcher observed: 

The bilingual program is an integral 
part of the school. When a parent 
signs up [for his or her child] to 
attend the school, they know that 
Spanish will be the mode of 
instruction in grades kindergarten 
to two and that from grades three 
to eight, the students will be 
receiving bilingual instruction. The 
students do not transition out of the 
program, and they are expected to 
achieve at or above the state 
standards. All of the teachers hired 
for the school must speak Spanish 
with native-like fluency. 

In another case, an IDRA 
researcher stated: 

Teachers hold themselves 
accountable for the success of 
each student. During the classroom 
observations, it was evident that 
the teachers knew exactly the 
level of skills of each child. 



ERIC 



Strong leadership, clear and well- 
articulated vision and goals that fully 
integrate bilingual education into the 
school, safe and positive school climate, 
strong linkages across grade levels, and 
a school organization and accountability 
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that holds teachers and administrators 
responsible for the success of all 
students are five indicators that were 
found in the research sites. One 
example of such a program is found at 
Paul Bell Middle School in Miami-Dade 
County, Florida. 

Paul Bell Middle School, 
Miami-Dade County, Florida 

Opened in September 1997, Paul 
Bell Middle School, is a state-of-the-art 
facility built on a 16-acre tract in Dade 
County, Florida. The facility consists of 
eight building clusters constructed 
around a courtyard, with office and 
auditorium spaces centrally located. 
The area in which the school is located 
is one of rapid residential and 
commercial growth, due west of Miami 
on the western side of Sweetwater. 

Every classroom at the school is 
clean, well-lit and conducive to learning. 
The students take pride in their school 
and maintain it well. Student work is 
displayed throughout the classrooms, as 
is literature about the topic currently 
being discussed. There is an abundance 
of printed material on the walls, but it 
does not create a distraction. Everything 
on the walls is needed during the 
lessons. Student work is also highly 
visible in hallways and common areas. 

It is evident that learning is taking 
place at Paul Bell Middle School. 
Whether answering the teachers’ 
questions or interacting with each other, 
students are always respectful. They 
are always on task throughout the entire 
lesson. 

An IDRA researcher noted: 
Students were not afraid to ask 
questions. They did not feel 
embarrassed if they did not 
understand something the teacher 
was explaining. Students felt 
comfortable discussing the lesson 
with the teachers as well as with 
each other. 

Paul Bell Middle School is a 
bilingual school where language 
instruction is offered in Spanish, 
mathematics, geography and science. A 

Indicators of Success - continued on page 7 
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Indicators of Success - continued from page 6 

variety of exceptional learning resources 
is available to students here, from the 
media center and language and 
computer laboratories to specialized 
resource rooms and exceptional student 
facilities. The school boasts a variety of 
remarkable pre-vocational areas, 
including business, work experience, 
family and consumer sciences, health 
education and graphics and technology 
labs. 

The goal of the ESL program at 
Paul Bell Middle School is to facilitate 
the acquisition of English, maintain 
proficiency in the home language and 
promote the acquisition of language arts 
skills. To achieve these goals, all 
English-leaming students are strongly 
encouraged to register in the bilingual 
program. The ESL program’s main 
focus is to develop English language 
proficiency. 

Inclusion in the bilingual program 



maintains the English-learners’ 
proficiency in the home language and 
helps develop their language arts skills. 
The presence of the students in bilingual 
courses enriches the multicultural 
experience for all students. It ensures 
that bilingualism will be maintained and 
breaks down the isolation that sometimes 
is experienced by English-leaming 
students. 

The goal of the bilingual program 
at the school is to develop bilingual, 
bi literate and bicultural students capable 
of leadership and success in the 
multilingual society of the global 
economy. To become bilingual and 
biliterate, or to maintain these skills and 
abilities, students must not only leam the 
language, they must also use their native 
language to leam. 

To that end, the bilingual program 
at Paul Bell Middle School requires one 
class period of Spanish language arts 
curriculum and two class periods of 



basic subject area instruction in Spanish. 
The Spanish language arts curriculum 
further develops and enriches the 
language arts skills while familiarizing 
the students with Hispanic culture. 

Content areas taught in Spanish 
vary from grade to grade, however, 
curricular learning objectives of all 
courses are the same regardless of the 
language used for instruction. 
Additionally, literature and fine arts are 
emphasized as teaching tools in all 
curricular offerings, thus exposing 
students to the richness of their 
bicultural heritage. 

Technology instruction and 
utilization is integrated throughout Paul 
Bell Middle School. Every teacher has a 
computer in his or her classroom, and 
every student has access to one. 
Computer centers are located in 
classrooms, the library, various 
laboratories, resource rooms, the media 
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Highlights of Receht IDRA Activities 



Activity'Snapshot 

Througf^?nah()nal Goals/2000 Initiative, 'the U.S^epartment of Education 
has establish and resource cente^(PIl^Cs) w across the 

country to bring together parents, schools, universitiespcomm unity 
o rgan i zations^an d^bTTs i^sses-tQ^sup port und^ ^served^st'uden f] pop u 1 ation s 
1 D IL^ope r^^ Kth aT s^ves vTe x a s , called Reform inj Education .j 

Commimitie's i OrganJzingJf^’ot'ks'for Emerging Collaborations with Teachers 
(RE-C^NHECT)fThe cenfei^\^ orTtlie^ valuing^principle that 

recognizes all parents as teachers and leaders regardless of economic condition 
or/background./A primary focus for RE-C©N]slECT is families of preschool children 
ages tSirth through 5 and parents of^school-age children. The center also engages 
in special initiatives to reach low-income, minority and limited-English-proficient 
fjarentsAsome of the tools^sidyl^y^RE-GOHNECT for its support activities 
mylude^j}arent-t(^arenCt^aining, /parent institutes, video conferences jfor 
e d u c ato rs'o n"p a re nt iny olv(mi^tand^leadership, materials dissemination and a 
web s i te~ ( atww w.i dra . org 




In September, 1 DRA worked with 9,063 
teachers, administrators, parents, and 
higher education personnel through 59 
training and technical assistance activi- 
ties and 177 program sites in 15 states 
plus the United Kingdom and Brazil. 
Topics included: 

♦ Re-Energizing Teaching and 
Learning: IDRA ’s Middle School 
Mathematics Teacher Leadership 
Institute 

♦ Cultural Sensitivity in Addressing 
Student Academic and Behavior 
Problems 

♦ WOW: Workshop on Workshops 

♦ Curriculum Development for Dual 
Language Programs 

Participating agencies and school 
districts included: 

Arkansas Department of Education 
Dallas Independent School District 
(ISD), Texas 

<0 St. Charles Parish, Louisiana 
<0 Tempe School District, Arizona 
La Joya ISD, Texas 



Regularly, IDRA staff provides services to 

♦ public school teachers 

♦ parents 

♦ administrators 

♦ other decision makers in public 
education 



Services include: 

<0* training and technical assistance 
^ evaluation 

serving as expert witnesses in 
policy settings and court cases 
❖ publishing research and 
professional papers, books, 
videos and curricula 



For information on IDRA services for your school district or other group , contact IDRA at 210/444-1710. 
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center and other facilities. Computer 
students also maintain a web site. Media 
students prepare and broadcast the 
morning announcements - in both 
English and Spanish - from the school’s 
studio. 

The school’s language arts 
curriculum is at the heart of its bilingual 
instruction. Literature is the springboard 
for all other activities in the classroom. 
Multicultural selections from classical 
and modem works comprise the bulk of 
subject matter studied. Reading and 
composition are infused throughout all 
of the disciplines, with the language arts 
classes supporting and reinforcing the 
curriculum pursuits of the other 
disciplines. 

Paul Bell Middle School ’s approach 
to teaching English-leamers has allowed 
success for all students in a bilingual, 
bicultural environment. The program’s 
exemplary practices make it a model for 
bilingual education. 
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